miyltrs Pei Sebres 
iutanen ites 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


Dr. WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S GUINEA DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Thoroughly revised and improved 
by Cuauncey A. Goopricu, D.D., LL.D., and Noau Porter, D.D., 
of Yale College. 

The peculiar features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 

Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 

books ever published, are as follows :— 


1, Completeness.—It contains 114,000 | 5. The Orthography is based as far as 


words—more by 10,0¢0 than any other possible on Fixed Principles. Jn all cases 
Dictionary; and these are, for the most of doubt an alternative spelling ts given. 
part, unusual or technical terms, for the 
explanation of which a Dictionary is most 6. Pronunciation.—This has been en- 


wanted. a ; trusted to Mr. W. G. Wexsrer and Mr. 
2. Accuracy of Definition—In this | Wxeetnr, assisted by other scholars. The 
department the labours of Dr. Webster pronunciation of each word is indicated by 
were most valuable, in correcting the faulty typographical signs, which are explained 
{ and redundaut definitions of Dr, Johnson, by reference to a Key printed at the bottom 
which had previously been almost univer- | of each page. 


sally adopted. In the present edition all : eas us 
the definitions have been carefully and | 7- The Illustrative Citations—No 


methodically analysed by W. G. Webster, labour has been spared to embody such 
Esq., the Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, Prof. quotations from standard authors as may 
Lyman, Prof, Whitney, and Prof. Gilman, | throw light on the definitions, or po - 
with the assistance and under the super- | S€88 any special interest of thought or 
intendence of Prof. Goodrich. | language. 

3. Scientific and Technical Terms.— | g. The Synonyms.—These are sub- 


In order to secure the utmost completeness 
and accuracy of definition, this department 
has been subdivided among eminent 
Scholars and Experts, including Prof.Dana, | 9.The Illustrations, which exceed 3000, 


joined to the words to which they belong, 
and are very complete, 


Prof. Lyman, &c. are inserted, not for the sake of ornament, 
4, Etymology.—The eminent philo- but to elucidate the meaning of words . 
logist, Dr. C. F. Mann, has devoted five which cannot be satisfactorily explain.d 

years to perfecting this department. Without pictorial aid. 


The Volume contains 1576 pages, more than 3000 Illustrations, and is sold 
for One Guinea. It will be found, on comparison, to be one of the cheapest 
Volumes ever issued. Cloth, 21s. ; half-bound in calf, 30s,3 calf or hal&russia 
31s, 6d. ; russia, £2. . ; * 


To be obtained through all Booksellers. Published by 
SU BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


‘Orthography. 


P) 
a 
GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 

OF LITERARY REFERENCE. With 3000 Illustrations. 'Tho- 

roughly revised and improved by Cuauncey A. Goopricu, D.D., 
LL.D., and Nosu Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 

En One Volume, Quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 1840 pages, price £1 11s. 6d.3 half-calf, 
£2; calf or half-russia, £2 2s.; russia, £2 10s. 

Besides the matter comprised in the WepsTer’s GuINEA Dictionary, this 

volume contains the following Appendices, which will show that no pains have 
been spared to make it a complete Literary Reference-book :—= 


A Brief History of the English Lan- An Etymological Vocabulary of Mo- 

guage. By Professor Jautes HADLEY. dern Geographical Names, By the Rev. 
Principles of Pronunciation. By | C. H. WHRELER. . 

Frofessot Goopricy and W. A. WHEELER, ' Pronouneing Vocabularies of Modern 

2 Ms Geographical and Biographical Names. 

A Short Treatise on Orthography. By J. THomas, M.D. 


By ArtHuR W. WRIGHT. | AP . Yocabul Yc 
i | ronouncing Voca ary 0 om- 
ae sepinnntory = ii mesangen | mon English Christian Names, 


Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fic- 
Winnie oe, in gle Ee A Dictionary of Quotations, Selected 
This valuable Work may also be had | and translated by Witmtam G. WEBSTER, 

| A List of Abbreviations, Contrac- 


' separately, post Svo., 58. 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Serip- | tions, and Arbitrary Signs used in Writing 
ture Proper Names. By W.A. WHEELER, and Printing. 
MLA. 5 | 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek A Classified Selection of Pictorial 
and Latin Proper Names. By Professor | Illustrations (70 pages). With references 
TuHacusr, of Yale College. | to the text. 


“The cheapest Dictionary ever published, as it is confessedly one of the best. The intro- 
duction of small woodcut illusttations of technical and scientific terms adds greatly to the 
utility of the Dictionary.”—Chwchman, 


WEBSTER’S PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY 
Of the English Language; based on Webster’s Large Dictionary, 
and containing all English words now in use, with their pronun- 
eiation, derivation, and meanings. In this work, intended for the 
widest popular use, most of the etymological matter is omitted; but 
the Treatises on Pronunciation and Spelling, Lists of Scientific 
Words, &., are retained. In One Volume, large 8vo., containing 
more than One Thousand Pages and Six Hundred Ilustrations. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 15s.; calf or half-russia, 16s. ; russia, 10. 


This Edition contains— 
AM Scienti important to Noue A Glossary of Seottish Words and Phrases. ' 
er ee, page Vocabularies of Scriptural, Classical, and 


i i tions, Geographical Proper Names. 
ae a A Vocabulary of Perfect and Allowable 


Rhymes, &. &e, |. 


Pronunciation, 
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+ 
STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


WEBSTER’S' DICTIONARY. 


From .the Quarterty Review, Oct., 1873. 


“Seventy years passed before Jonnson was followed by Webster, an 
American writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
full appreciation of its requirements, leading to better practical results.” 

“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
lished, bore fruit in his own mind, and his training placed him both in 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologist. 
Webster’s ‘ American Dictionary of the English Language’ was pub- 
lished in 1828, and of course appeared at once in England, where 
successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the highest placeas.a practical - 
Dictionary.” 

“The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itself 
had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous harm, not to English-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. The result of this has been that the common 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“The good average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary, 
both in style and matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s was 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other hands. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisions since have so much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct works.” .... 

“The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these last 
{The London Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on its title-page the 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im- 
provement is in the etymological department, the care of which was 
committed to Dr. Maun, of Berlin, we prefer to describe it in short as 
the Webster-Mahn Dictionary. Many other literary men, among them 
Professors Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
revision, On consideration it seems that the editors and contributors 
have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost that he will 
bear improvement. The vocabulary has become almost complete, as 
regards usual words, while the definitions keep throughout to Webster’s. 
simple careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid of 
good modern authorities,” 

“On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, is most 
respectable, and CERTAINLY THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY EXTANT.”’ 
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GEORGE BELL « SONS. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OB REFERENCE. 


Dr. Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 
New Edition, with a Supplement containing additional Words and 
further Dlustrations. In 2 yols. 4to, £4 14s. 6d. Half-bound in 
Russia, £5 15s. 6d. Russia, £6 12s. 

The Words, with those of the same family, are traced to their 
origin. The Explanations are deduced from the primitive meaning 
through the various usages. The Quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically, from the earliest period to the present time. 

The Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 

An 8yo. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-russia, 20s. 
Russia, 24s. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. 
Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. ©. J. Smirs, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. C. J. Surru, M.A. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. By Txompson Cooprr, 
F.S.A., Editor of “ Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athens 
Cantabrigienses.” lvyol. 8vo. 12s. 

This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous works, 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publica- 
fions and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may be 
sent to the Publishers will be duly considered. 


“Tt is an important original contribution to the literature of its class by a painstaking 
scholar. o. . It seems in every way admirable, and fully to justify the claims on its 
behalf put forth by its editor.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“The mass of information which it contains, especially as regards a number of authors 
more or less obscure, is simply astonishing.” —Spectator. 

“Comprises in 1210 pages, printed very closely in double columns, an enormous amount 
of information.”— Fxaminer. 

“ Mr. Cooper takes credit to himself, and is, we think, justified in doing so, for the great 
care bestowed upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates; and he is right 
perbaps in saying that his dictionary is the most comprehensive work of its kind in the 
English language.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
By Micnarn Bryan. Enlarged Edition, with numerous additions, by 
Georce Srantey. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. 

A Supplement of Recent and Living Painters. By 
Henry Orriry. 12s. , 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties now cultivated. 
Edited by Grorcz W. Jounson. Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 6d. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


In Fifty-two Volumes, Bound in Cloth, at Eighteenpence each 
Volume. 


Akenside, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dyes, and additional Letters. 1s. 6d. 


Beattie, with Memoir by the Bev, 
A. Dycu, 1s. 6d, 


Burns, with Memoir by Sir Harris 
Nicotas, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
3 vols, 4s. 6d, 


Butler, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
Mirrorp. 2 vols. 3s. 


Chaucer, edited by R. Morris, with 
Memoir by Sir Harris Nicozas. 6 vols, 
9s. 


Churchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by JaMEs Hannay. 2 vols, 
3s. 


Collins, edited, with Memoir, by W. 
Moy Tuomas, 1s, 6d. 


Cowper, including his Translations. 
Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 
Copyright Pieces, by Joun Bruox, F.S.A, 
3 vols, 4s. 6d. 


Dryden, with Memoir by the Rev. 
R. Hooper, F.S.A. Carefully revised, 
5 vols. 7s. 6d. 


Falconer, with Memoir by the Rey. 
J. Mirronp, 1s. 6d. 


Goldsmith, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mirrorp, Revised. 1s, 6d. 


Gray, with Notes and Memoir by the 
Rey. Jonn Mirrorp. 1s. 6d. 


Kirke White, with Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicozas, and additional Notes. Carefully 
revised, 1s. 6d, Basen 


Milton, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MirrorD. 3 vols, 4s. 6d. 


Parnell, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mrrrorp. 1s. 6d, 


Pope, with Memoir by the Rev. A. 
Dyce. S3vols. 45. 6d. 


Prior, with Memoir by the Rev. J- 
Mrrrosp. 2 vols. 3s, 


Shakespeare, with .Memoir by the 
Rev, A. Dyce. Is. 6d, 


Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 
J. PAYNE COLLIER. 5 Yols. 7s. 6d.’ 


Surrey, edited, with. Memoir, by 
JAmrs YEOWELL. 1s. 6d. 


Swift, with Memoir by the Rev. J.. 
Mirrorp, 3 vols. 48. 6d. 


Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H- 
NicoLas. Annotated by PerER CunNING- 
HAM, F.S.A., and additional Poems, care- 
fully revised. 2 vols. 3s. 


Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, by 


JamrEs YEOWELL. Is. 6d, 


Young, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 


Mirrorp, and additional Poems. 2 vols. 
3s. Y 


Complete sets may be obtained, bound in half-morocco. 


N.B.—Copies of the Fine Paper Hdition, with portraits, may still be had, price 5s. per 


volume (except Collins, 3s. 62.). 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES, 


Tue fifty-two yolumes which have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aldine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names noi represented 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets.” 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long held a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a second series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. 


One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals; they 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in feap. 8yo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
5s. per volume. 

Each volume will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
the text; a memoir will be prefixed, and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible, 

The following are ready, or in preparation. 

Tue Porms or Winiiam BuiaKe. With Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tae Porms or SamuvueL. Rocers. With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

Toe Porms or Tuomas Cuatterton. 2 vols Edited by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

Tae Porms or Sir Warren Rateron, Sir Huan Corroy, and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rey. Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 


Tue Poems or Tuomas Camppeni. With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 


Tae Porms or Gzorew Hursert. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rey. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 


Tux Ponms or Joun Keats, With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
portrait: by Jeens, 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


In Ton Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each ; in half-morocco, £2 10s. 
the set. 


CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Epitep By & W. SINGER. 
Uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets. 


Tur formation of numerous Shakespeare Reading Societies has ereated 
a demand for a cheap portable edition, with LuciBLe TPs, that shall pro- 
vide a sound text with such notes as may help to elucidate the meaning 
and assist in the better understanding of the author. The Publishers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer’s well-known Edition, published 
in 10_vols., small 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it in a cheap 
form, uniform with the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. 


CONTENTS. 


Vol. I. The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
vf Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. Measure for 
Measure. 


Vol, II, Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of Venice, 


Vol. III. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 


Vol. IV. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. King John. King Richard II. 
Vol. V. King Henry IY., Parts I, and Il, King Henry Y. 

Vol. VI. King Henry VI., Parts I. II. and III. King Richard III. 
Vol. VII, King Henry VIII. Troilus and Cressida. Coriolanus. 


“Vol. VIII. Titus Andronicus. Romeo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 
Julius Cesar, 


Vol. TX. Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. 
Vol. X. Othello, Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline. 
: Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d; in half-morocco, 5s. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
By Witiram Warkiss Lioyp; 


Giving a succinct account of the origin and source of each play, where 
ascertainable, and careful criticisms on the subject-matter of each. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Serres of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, moderate in 
price, compact and elegant in form, and executed in a style fitting them to be perma- 
nently preserved. Imperial 32mo., cloth, gilt top. 


Bacon’s Essays, 2s. 6d. 
Burns’s Poems. 3s, 
— Songs. 3s. 
Coleridge’s Poems. 3s. 


C. Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. 
And others. 3s. 
Midshipman, The. 
Sketches of his own early Career, by Cap- 

tain Bastz Hatt, R.N., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


Lieutenant and Commander. By 


Captain Basm Hatt, R.N., F.R.S. 3s. 6d, | 


George Herbert’s Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Remains, 2s. 


Works. 3s. €d. 


The Sketch Book. By WasHINGTON 


Irvine. 3s. 6d. 


Autobiographical | 


Tales of a Traveller. 


TON IRVING. 3s. 6d. 


Charles Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 
speare. 38. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline and Voices, 
Sea-side, and Poems on Slavery. 3s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 33. 

Regained, & other Poems. 3s. 

Robin Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 3s. 


Walton’s Complete Angler. 
traits and Illustrations. 3s. 
Lives of Donne, Wotton, 

Hooker, &c. 38. 6d. 
White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne, 3s. 6d. 


By WasHING- 


Por- 


Shakspeare’s Plays, Kr1GHTLEY’s Edition. Thirteen Volumes in cloth case, 21s, 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 


Small feap. 8vo. 


TnusE Volumes are issued under the general title of “ ExzEvir Series,” to distinguish 
them from other collections. This general title has been adopted to indicate the spirit in which 
they are prepared ; that is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest degree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issued in 


@ neat cloth binding. 


Evangeline, Voices, 


Longfellow’s 
4s. 6d. With 


Sea-side and Fire-side. 
Portrait. 
Hiawatha, and The Golden 
Legend. 4s. 6d. 

Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, 
Spanish Student. 4s. 6d. 


Burns’s Poetical Works, 
With Portrait. 
Songs and Ballads. 4s. 6d. 


These Editions contain all the copyright 
pieces published in the Aldine Edition. 


Cowper’s Poetical Works. 2 vols., 
each 4s. 6d. With Portrait. 
Coleridge’s Poems. 4s. 6d. With 


Portrait. 


4s, 6d. | 


Irving’s Sketch Book, 5s, With 
Portrait. ; 
Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 5s, With 
Portrait. 
Regained. 5s, 
Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, 


Carefully edited by Tuomas KricuHTLey. 
In seven volumes. 5s. each, 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
With Portrait of NELSON. 

Walton’s Angler. 4s. 6d. With a 
Frontispiece. 


Lives of Donne, Hooker, 
Herbert, &c. 56s. With Portrait. 


4s, 6d. 
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STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Rome and the Campagna. A Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of ancient Rome. By 
the Rey. Ropert Burn, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
eighty engravings by Jewirr, and numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 4to. 43 3s. 


Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re- 
MAINS. By Tuomas Henry Dryer, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings of 
Rome.” Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated, cloth. £1 5s. 


The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 


Dryer, Author of the “History of the City of Rome ;” “ Pompeii : its History, 
Antiquities,” &c,, with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Hvidence of Early 
Roman History. 8vo. 16s, 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By Grorez Lone, 
M.A., Editor of ‘ Caasar’s Commentaries,” “Cicero’s Orations,” &c. 8vo. 
Vol. I. From the Destruction of Cartbage to the End of the Jugurthine War. 14s. 
Vol. If. ‘Lo the Death of Sertorius. 14s. 
Vol. IIL. Including the third Mithridatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Con- 

sulship of C, Julius Cesar. 14s. 

Vol. 1V. History of Cxsar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneous events, 14s. 
Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Ceesar to his Death, 14s. 


A History of England during the Early and Middle 
AGES. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecturer 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
Vol. I. to the Death of Coeur de Lion. 16s. Vol. Il. to the Death of Edward I. 14s. 


Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
Folio. Second Edition, revised. 31s. 6a 


An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. 


The Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles in 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY. By W. H. Baxrrterr. Seventh 


Edition, with numerous Engravings. In one 4to. volume. Handsomely bound in 
walout, 18s. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


Forty Days in the Desert on the Track of the 
ISRAELITES; or, a Journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai and Petra. By W.H. Bart- 


LET?, ; 4to, With 25 Steel Engrayings. Handsome walnut bindmg, 18s. Cloth gilt, 
10s, 6d, 


The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses im the Land of Egypt. 


By W. H. Barrrerr. New Edition, with 33 Steel Engravings. 4to. Walnut, 18s, 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 
Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. Parmer, M.A, 
Lerd Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the Société de Paris. With Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot. by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C, F, Tyrwurrr Drake, 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 


The History of Egypt. From the Earliest Times till its 


Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640. By Samunn SHArPr. New Edition, revised: and 
enlarged. 2 vols, Large post $vo.. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c. -Cloth,18s. 
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GHORGE BELL & SONS. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by E, Watxer.. 
One thick vol. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. 
Containing :—Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, 
Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius- 
Fiaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, and Clandianus. 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 
or an Alphabetical and Classified Index to the Holy Bible, specially adapted for Sunday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 54,000 references. Thoroughly:revised and con- 
densed by G. H. Hannay. Feap. 2s. 


Perowne (Canon), The Book of Psalms. A New 
Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. 
J. J. Srswart Perowne, B.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I., Third Edition, 18s.; Vol. 11, Third Edition, 16s. 


Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 
GUAGE. By Ernest Apams, Ph.D. Fourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 
By W. Wsewett, D.D., formerly Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition. Inlvol. 8yo. 15s. 

Gilbart (J. W.). The Principles and Practice of 
BANKING. By the late J. W. Gitpart. New Edition, revised and adapted to the 
present day (1871). 8vo. 16s. 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 


The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 
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PREFAOE, 


Tue following translation has been undertaken with the 
view of presenting the classical student with a close and 
literal version of Auschylus, and of furnishing the general 
reader with a faithful copy of the Author’s thoughts and 
words, although the graces of poetic expression must be 
sacrificed in a literal prose version. 

The Translator gratefully acknowledges the help he has 
derived from the labours of his predecessors, and trusts that 
he will generally be found to have preferred the best render- 
ing consistent with the setter or the text. His object has not 
been to exhibit an elegant though loose paraphrase, but to 
render the version as close a verbal transcript of the original 
as could be done without absolute violation of good taste. 

The best scholars of Germany and England have of late 
combined the duties of the philologer with those of the 
translator’, duties which ought never to have been separated. 
The present Translator has attempted the same; but, as the 
limits of the work rendered condensation imperative, his 
aim has been rather to direct the inquiring student to sources 
of information, than to enter at full length upon all the 
Jutieulties of an author like A4schylus. 

The notes, with a few acknowledged exceptions, are ori- 
ginal, and will, it is hoped, prove useful in giving the student 
some idea of the present condition of the text of Alschylus. 

1 See Conington’s Preface to his translation of ‘‘ The Agamemnon.” 
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iv PREFACE. 


If the Author shall seem on some occasions to have beer 
severe in his condemnation of particular views, it is not 
from a disposition to underrate men far above him in repu- 
tation and attainments, but because their very superiority 
lends a dangerous sanction to clever, but unsafe, sophistry. 

The translation is accommodated to the text of Dindorf, 
except in such instances as this scholar’s own notes, or 
the obvious necessity of alteration, warranted a change. In 
all such instances, as in the translation of Sophocles lately 
published, the reader is duly forewarned. 

In the ‘“‘ Supplices,” the Translator has confined his notes to 
a mention of some necessary variations, and a few references 
to the able notes of Mr. Paley, as he was by no means dis- 
posed to venture on the thankless task of commenting on 
so corrupt a text, without long and careful re-examination 
of the criticism thereof. Should an opportunity of publishing 
the original text of Aschylus ocenr hereafter, he still thinks 
that much may be done, by moderate alteration, to render 
the heavy accumulation of mystical interpretations unne- 
cessary. 

The introductory essay, like prefaces in general, may 
require some apology. Matters of taste are an open question, 
and if his remarks shall be thought not wholly devoid of 
interest, the highest wish of the Author will be realized. 


THEODORE ALOIS BUCKLEY. 


Craist CaurcH, OXFORD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


/Escuyivs, son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis, 3.c, 
525. His early employment to watch the grapes in a vineyard 
is traditionally reported to have led to the developement of his 
tragic genius, and possibly to some less excusable propensities 
of his character, in which the god Baccnus was equally con- 
cerned. He first appeared as a tragedian in B.c. 499, with 
Cherilus and Pratinas for his competitors. In B.c. 490, he 
distinguisned himself at the battle of Marathon, in company 
with his brothers Cynegcirus and Ameinias. In B.c. 484, he 
gained his first tragic victory, and in B.c. 480, he fought at 
Salamis: thus, as Schlegel’ observes, “he flourished in the very 
freshness and vigour of Grecian freedom, and a proud sense | 
of the glorious struggle by which it was won, seems to have 
animated him and his poetry.” This warlike vein is con- 
spicuous in the “ Persee”’ and “ Seven against Thebes,” while 
the “Agamemnon” is replete with pathetie illustrations of 
the toils, dangers, and sufferings, of a soldier's life. 

His journeys into Sicily involve some intricate questions, 
but the received opinion seems to settle his first visit in B.c. 
468, immediately after his defeat by Sophocles, and he pro- 
bably spent some time there, if the use of Sicilian words in 
his later plays may be adduced as an argument. The other 
journcy was probably ten years after, B.c. 458, and, as Miiller 
thinks, was undertaken in consequence of the aristocratic 
notions so freely expressed in his ‘“‘ Eumenides,” which were 
too openly opposed to the interests of Pericles’ party, then in the 


1 Lect. vi. p. 80, ed. Bohn. 
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ascendant, to render Athens a safe abode for our poct. Other 
accounts state that a charge of impiety was the real cause of 
his second departure, and that he only escaped the fury of the 
populace, through the intervention of the Areopagus. His 
death took place at Gela, B.c. 456. The story is, that an 
eagle having mistaken his bald head for a stone, dropped a 
tortoise upon it in order to break the shell, and that the blow 
proved fatal. There seems, however, little doubt but that 
our poet died in the ordinary course of nature, as his ad- 
vanced age would render probable. 

The number of plays written by schylus is doubtful, 
but, as in the case of Sophocles, seven only have survived the 
ravages of time. Among these seven we are fortunate in 
possessing a complete trilogy, consisting of the “ Agamem- 
non,” ‘Choephore,” and ‘ Eumenides.” The remaining 
plays are the “Prometheus Bound,” the ‘Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes,” the “‘ Persians,” and the “ Suppliants.”’ 

In criticising the plays of Aischylus, due regard must be 
had to the state in which Adschylus found the drama, and to 
the difference between his earlier and later works, as far as 
the existing specimens allow us to judge. 

When we are told that A%schylus formed the dialogue of 
the Athenian stage, by adding a second actor, it is evident 
that the preceding dramas must have consisted of little else 
than a recitative and chorus alternately following each other. 
The single actor probably detailed some legend possessing a 
mythological or local interest, while the chorus relieved the 
monotony by songs and dances connected with the subject. 
If we consider the earliest specimens of our own drama, we 
shall find the dialogue heavy, and consisting of long para- 
graphs, whilst the more modern stage limits these lengthy 
speeches to narrative, argument, or soliloquy. But in the 
* Suppliants” of Alschylus, (which some scholars consider 
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the most ancient specimen of the Greek drama that has 
descended to us in a complete form,) we shall find that the 
chorus are really the chief personages in the piece, and, as 
Alischylus is considered to have limited the functions of the 
chorus, it follows that the single actor was rather subservient 
to carrying on the story, than the hero of it. And this agrees 
with Aristotle's account, that Aischylus “ introduced an actor 
of first parts',’ evidently shewing that the histrionic abilities 
previously required in the actor were of an inferior order. 
Throughout the whole play of the ‘ Suppliants,” the pathos 
rests entirely with the chorus, the speeches of Danaus and the 
king are quiet and didactic, and even the herald lacks the 
haughtiness with which such persons are elsewhere invested. 
Setting aside the chorus, the whole play exhibits a dead level 
of moral common places and mythical details. It might 
indeed be read and performed “with characters omitted.” 
As far as the corrupt state of the choruses will allow us to 
judge, they were genial, brilliant, and graceful, but the very 
nature of a chorus destroyed all individualisation. Their 
griefs, joys, and emotions, were common to all their number; 
there were so many heroines, that there was no heroine. 
There is another feature in the Supplices, which points to 
its extreme antiquity, and that is, its undramatic character. In 
the first chorus we are told as much as we know at the end 
of the play. Like the prologues prefixed to the comedies of 
Terence (unnecessary, as the plot is always the same), the 
opening chorus contains the whole argument of the piece. 
‘The Danaides have fled from Egypt to avoid the lawless love 


1 Twining has mistaken the sense of Poetics § IV., B., in translating 
Toy A6yor TpwraywroTiy TapecKevace, “he made the dialogue the 
principal part of tragedy.”  Pacius translates ‘‘sermonem primarum 
partium instituit.” Hermann and Ritter both take it to mean tbe actor, 
and so Robortelli, in his learned commentary, p. 41, where the subject is 
admirably illustrated. Dacier was more correct. 
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of their kinsmen, they crave protection, are admonished to 
behave themselves; they obtain protection, and, it is to be 
hoped, follow their father’s advice. There is, in fact, some- 
thing half comic in the whole story, and the effect could only 
have been heightened by a concluding play in the trilogy (if 
there was any'), in which their punishment should have been 
so before the eyes of the spectator, with real tubs and real 
water. . 

After what has been said on the subject of the “‘ Suppliants,” 
the reader will perhaps be surprised to find that Schlegel 
considers the “ Persz,’”’ ‘‘ both in point. of choice of subject, 
and the manner of handling it, undoubtedly the most im- 
perfect of all the extant tragedies of this poet.” Hschylus 
certainly laboured under the same disadvantages as Lucan 
and Silius Italicus, in haying chosen ‘ subject too near his 
own time to possess a mythical interest, and too much de- 
pending upon narrative to be truly dramatic. Put he suc- 
cessfully appealed to the feelings of the audience, who doubt- 
less listened to this panegyric upon Athens with as much 
gatisfaction as an English audience applauded the braggart 
prologues ‘spoken upon occasion,” during the last century. 
There is too great a desire in German critics to elevate the 
standard of Athenian refinement. The conclusion of the 

1 The subject of the trilogy is very uncertain, and Miller and Welcker 
have probably told us much more on the subject than the Athenians 
themselves knew. If the custom had been invariable, surely the dida- 
scalie would have told us something on the subject! Notwithstanding 
the opinions of Schlegel, Lect. vi. and Mtiller, Literature of Greece, 
XXIII. § 8, Ido not believe that either the “‘ Suppliants”’ or ‘* Persians’? _ 
formed any part of a trilogy. schylus is said to have written either 
90 or 70 dramas. Neither of these numbers are divisible both by 4 and 3 
without a remainder. If the plays were always acted three or four ata 
time, this would have been the case. Nor am I single in my opinion. 


See F. Vater, Comm. de Ausch. Persis, in Neue jahrbticher fiir Philologie 
und Pedagogik, Juli, 1843. 
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“Persians” savours too much of ridicule, to excite any high 
feelings of commiseration, and this play, like the “Seven 
against Thebes,” ought to have ended sooner, 

But in the episodes Aischylus has shown great power. The 
prevailing notion throughout the play is of a deity favouring 
the Athenians, and overthrowing the haughty yoke of the 
Persians. The atheistic impiety of Xerxes is hinted at, and 
his too-late repentance is an instance of the fatalism found 
throughout the ‘“‘ Agamemnon,” and pervading the /Zschylean 
drama. The piety of the Greeks, on the contrary, is power- 
fully contrasted, and the deity is accordingly represented as 
“beginning the fight.” ‘This description of the sea-fight is 
wonderfully animated, and could be written only by an eye- 
witness of the victory of Salamis, while the description of the 
fate of the miserable remnants of the Persian army, as de- 
tailed by the messenger, is in the highest degree graphic. 

Nor was the evocation of Darius less pleasing to an Athe- 
nian mind. The ancient prophecies of Bacis and others, 
which, although they might refer to mythical events, were 
nevertheless greedily seized upon, and applied to the present 
moment, and the recognition of ancient local traditions by 
supernatural powers, was an agreeable sacrifice to the vanity 
of the Athenians. Every man would have exclaimed with 
Mamlet: 

Touching this vision here, 

: Tt is an honest ghost 
Nay, éschylus has excited a feeling of pity for the defeac of 
the Persians, by the amiable dignity with which he has in- 
vested the character of their former lord. The quiet, sub- 
stantial steadiness of Darius is the mast powerful satire upon 
the intemperance of their subsequent ruler that can be ima- 
gined, and the whole evocation is invested with a mystical 
solemnity that makeg us forget its ideality. 
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Many crities consider the ‘“‘ Persians”’ as the earliest of the 
extant plays of Alschylus, but for the reasons above stated, IE 
am inclined to give the higher antiquity to the “‘ Suppliants.” 

If the “Seven against Thebes’? was connected with the 
«‘ Eleusinians,” as Miller thinks, I scarcely believe that 
Alschylus would have ended with an anticlimax, by intro- 
ducing the lamentations of Antigone and Ismena over their 
fallen brothers. When this critic says, “ this concluding scene 
points as distinctly as the end of the Choephoree to the subject 
of a new piece, which was doubtless ‘the Eleusinians', ” he 
asserts too much. In the first place, it is clear from Plutarch 
(Tes. p. 14, A.), that the burial of the chieftains was effected 
by Theseus under a truce, not by violence. If, therefore, 
matters were amicably arranged, why should Antigone be 
“closely connected with this subject.’”” The fact is, Miller 
has told us a great deal that we do not know, but has over- 
looked the only point that Plutarch tells us respecting the 
*“‘Hleusinians,” which, unfortunately contradicts his whole 
theory. We might as well say that the threats of the 
Mycenian elders, at the end of the “‘ Agamemnon,” neces- 
sarily required the ‘‘ Choephore,” to open with their revolt, 
as that, because Antigone threatens to bury her brother, 
Aaschylus was obliged te make her do so in another play, of 
which all our knowledge only proves the contrary. The 
theory of tetralogy has been carried much too far. 

The “Seven against Thebes” is doubtless an early play, 
and is as undramatic as the “ Persians.” But the high tone 
of true Grecian chivalry which reigns throughout, the splendid 
individuality of the characters, despite their one common 
feature of physical valour, is equal to anything, even in 
flschylus. The description of each warrior is not only a 
physical and heroic, but an ethical picture. The high-souled 

- Lit. of Greece, p. 324. 
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Amphiaraus, whose destiny led him to that death his wisdom 
foresaw, whose fate impelled him to that society his sense 
shrunk from, is pathetically contrasted with the mad boldness 
of the other chieftains,—his religion with their impiety—his 
modesty with their idle vaunting—his wisdom with their 
recklessness. And when Eteocles praises him, we almost 
forget that he too lies under the ban of fate. So good does 
Eteocles seem by his praise of the good. 

In allusion to the question of a connexion between dramas, 
it may be worth while to observe the different degrees of 
fatalism that influence the minds of the two brothers in this 
play, and in the “ idipus at Colonus” of Sophocles. Poly- 
nices, in the latter play, is presented to us as the heart- 
broken fugitive, the wandering victim of a father’s curse, 
softened by misfortune, and seeking to palliate the wrath of 
his destiny. But in the Eteocles of Auschylus, there is no 
compunction. He remembers the curse of his aged sire, 
and speaks eyen with affection of the man who had banned 
his lawless life by a paternal anathema. But he seeks not 
to avert the doom. Stern, uncompromising, he will meet 
the man he must slay, ty whom he must himself fall. Still, 
as Sophocles has softened the character of Polynices till he 
almost obtains our pity, so has Alschylus heightened that of 
Eteocles with sentiments of temperate prudence and un- 
daunted courage, till he deserves it; and in this respect both 
nave exemplified the precept of Aristotle’. 

shall now proceed to the consideration of the “ Prome- 
cneus,” the sublimest poem, and simplest tragedy of antiquity- 
[ have one motive in doing so, in reference to that great triad 
of tragedies, the ‘“ Oresteia,’”’ and that is to show the similar 
aristocratic spirit that pervades the whole of the four plays. 


' Poetics, § XIII. 15, and in § XI. 5, he eaumerates of éy rp gavepy 
O@avaro: amorg the things that excite pity. 
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The Titan majesty of mankind had been infringed by the 
new gods of Olympus, and Prometheus appeared as their 
protector, the assertor of their rights. Opposed to a new 
aristocracy, he was still the supreme power of the old one. 
In the true spirit of the old aristocracy he laboured for the 
benefit of his weaker dependants. The Olympian gods, like 
the parsenus of Aristotle’, are everywhere represented as 
oppressing mankind, and each other. Moreover, Prometheus 
represents the intellectual ascendancy of mankind over the 
creation, the power of moral progress in opposition to phy- 
sical strength and conventional resources. The imprudence 
of Jove is hereafter to destroy that pewer, in the haughtiness 
of which he had thought fit to spurn the god of wisdom from 
him. Much as I am disinclined to allegorical interpreters 
and interpretations, much as I dislike the tediousness of an 
Eustathius or the barbarism of a Fulgentius, still the “ Pro- 
metheus” of Aischylus cannot but seem a magnificent imper- 
sonation of mind struggling against circumstances, intellect 
against force, providence against fate. And the very fatalism 
of this play is pleasing. Unlike the gloomy demon that 
lurks over the ill-fated house of Mycene, unlike the Fates 
that but exchange death for revenge, Prometheus is ever 
cheered by the triumphant prospect before him. As he 
foresaw his present troubles, so he even names the time of 
their termination. His very philanthropy, his inability to do 
further good, force from him the groan of the hero, but, as 
the good man meets death, so does he meet pain—congcious 
that there is something yet to come. 

The introduction of Io is perfectly agreeable to Aristotle’s 
idea of Episode, and enables us to learn the deeds of Pro- 
metheus, and to test his powers of prescience. Moreover, 
Prometheus and Io are both victims to the power of Zeus, 

1 Cf. Rhet. II. 9, 9. 
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both await their relief from his downfall. The pathetic 
description of Io’s fall, her exclusion from the home of her 
sorrowing sire, her phantom-stricken wanderings over earth 
and sea, are all depictured with a power that proves how 
4schylus could touch the tenderest, as well as the most lofty 
emotions of the human soul. 

Miiller has entered, with some ability, into the question of 
the discrepancy between the character of Zeus as pourtrayed 
in this play, and in the later works of our poet. I grant that 
the tyrannical Zeus of this play is unlike the mild potentate, 
““who guides men in the ways of wisdom!,” or the “great 
Zeus in heaven?,’”’ whose aid the fatherless may implore with 
confidence against their oppressors, but I do not see the 
necessity of reconciling the inconsistency. If Adschylus could 
create a conception, he might also depart from it. Zeus was 
as necessarily the tyrant in the Titan world, as he was the 
mild governor of things in the heroic ages. But Miller has 
rightly observed, that this diserepancy is partly reconciled by 
the fact that Prometheus everywhere appears in the light of 
an offender against the ‘“‘ powers that be,” too proud to reve- 
rence Adrasteia. Like Antigone, he is relatively guilty, in 
offending against ruling authorities; like her, he is abstract- 
edly right. The sin of both is the sin of time and place, not 
of principle. 

Shelley, whose whole poetry is deeply imbued with the 
mysterious power of Aischylus, has imitated the imagery of 
this play with a success proving that a man must be a poet 
to truly appreciate Aischylus. It is to be regretted that this 
true genius, (like Knowles, so often disgraced by imitators,} 
never translated any productions of the Greek drama, with 
the single exception of the Satyrie ‘‘ Cyclops” of Euripides. 
He has invested his Prometheus with all the placid grandeur 

- Agam. 176. 2 Soph, El. 175. 
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of the deity, all the tenderness of the good man. To say that 
he imitates, in the modern sense, is to say nothing—to feel 
that the spirit of AZschylus has passed into the mind of 
Shelley, is the fairest praise that can be awarded. But the 
picturesque scenery of Shelley’s painting is the marvellous 
feature of the play. The Indian Caucasus, with its ice-bound 
rocks, and gloomy prospect of the world spread beneath it; 
the sea, ‘“heayen’s ever-changing shadow,” and the giant, 
grotesque glaciers, lost in the dim, chilled atmosphere, form 
a picture that the mind of Zischylus could conceive, but the 
hand of the Grecian painter could not imitate. But circum- 
stantial comparison will lead us too much away from the 
main subject. The legend of Prometheus lives in the poetry 
of A&schylus and Shelley. The power of one poet can scarcely 
be measured but by the equality of the other. 

The mention of scenery suggests a question of much esthetic 
interest, namely, how far the Athenian artist could realise 
the conceptions of the poet. In the “ Prometheus” such an 
attempt must have been a failure. Setting aside the question 
of the place of Prometheus’ suffering, the poetry draws upon 
larger resources than the Athenian scene-painter could have 
possessed. The architectural delineations of the fronts of 
palaces and other buildings, which usually formed the scene 
of the drama, were easily executed, and in a country pos~ 
sessing the finest models for imitation, were doubtless unsur- 
passed for effect and correctness. But the occasional land- 
scape paintings on the periaktot must have been rude, and 
even grotesque. The most finished frescoes we possess are 
totally devoid of any attempt to realise nature, the fragments 
of encaustic paintings are confined to the human form, and 
such objects as require no perspective; and if we regard the 
paintings of the earliest Florentine artists, which sprung 
from the imitation of the latest Greek, improved by Cimabue, 
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Giotto, and a few others, we shall find nothing to justify the 
supposition that the Greeks ever attained to any excellence 
m landscape painting. The knowledge of aérial perspective, 
apon which all the realization of the “‘ Prometheus’? would 
depend, is scarcely three centuries old, and if we consider 
how long our own stage wanted such scenic accessories, we 
cannot be surprised at the deficiency of the Greeks. The 
decorations of the Athenian stage were probably confined to 
costume and architectural embellishment. Moreover, the 
fact that the plays were always represented in the day-time 
must have robbed them of all the exquisite illusion pro- 
duced by the use and combinations of artificial lights. Such 
being the case, how great was the power of the poet, who 
could so successfully place nature before his hearers by words 
gnly! 

The testimony of the didascalia shows that the “ Agamem- 
non,” ‘“ Choephore,” and ‘ Eumenides,” were performed at 
the same time, together with a satyric drama called the Pro- 
teus. We are, therefore, justified in considering them as 
forming a trilogy, although I doubt whether the “ Oresteiat” 
is a fit name for the trilogy, when Orestes is only indirectly 
mentioned in the first and principal play. Nor is the con- 
nection between the three plays so exact as that which exists 
in the “ King C£dipus,” “ Gidipus at Colonus,” and “ Anti- 
gone” of Sophocles, which we know did not form a trilogy. 

1 Mr. Burges, who is a clever, but too universal enemy of trilogy, 
has well remarked, in an article in “ The Surplice,’’ March 7, 1846, 
that, from the words of Euripides (in Arist. Ran. 1122), mpdrov 0é 
proc Tov 2& ’Opecreiag déye, he must have meant only a single play, as 
Aaschylus could not otherwise know which of the three was meant. The 
substitution of tiv’ for tov would meet this objection; but I am more 
disposed to consider, with Mr. Burges, that the title of Oresteia belonged 
to the Choephore alone. I do not, however, cpprove of his attempt ta 
get rid of the very name of trilogy. 
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At all events, the three plays form the grandest dramatic 
work of antiquity. Itis true, we do not find the lights and 
shades of character pourtrayed with the delicate finish of 
Sophocles, nor is the character of Orestes invested with all 
the interest of which it might seem capable. But Aischylus, 
unlike the modern adaptors, who write a piece for two actors 
in as many days, never sacrificed the play to enhance the 
character. In a play like the “‘ Prometheus,” the hero was 
necessarily the leading character; but in the Agamemnc- 
nian history there were no less than four great characters,— 
Agamemnon, Orestes, Clytamnestra, and Cassandra. Nor 
are the minor parts of the Watchman, the Herald, and 
Ggisthus, devoid of strongly marked individuality, while 
Minerva, as Miller has remarked, may almost be considered 
as the leading character in the “‘ Eumenides.” 

This attention to the minor characters is almost peculiar to 
Alischylus. In the extant dramas of Sophocles we every- 
where discover a greater amount of subordination to one 
leading feature, than elaborate filling out of the details. 
Sophocles forms an abstraction, and not only embodies it in 
the character of the hero, but sacrifices all surrounding objects 
to the general conception. The leading character is the type 
of a moral or religious principle; the subordinate ones are 
but the means of argument and illustration. In the Aischy- 
lean trilogy the play, and not the hero, is the chief object of 
the poet’s attention. ach character is of weighty import, 
each leads on the action, and each possesses marked and dis- 
tinct features that give vigour and freshness to every suc- 
ceeding scene. Moreover, Auschylus excites pity even for the 
unworthy, by not representing them utterly destitute of bet- 
ter qualities. The Clytemnestra of Sophocles has not one 
redeeming trait, but Alschylus has found a partial excuse 
for his heroine in the fated misfortunes of the house of 
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Atreus; nor has he placed her illicit friendship for Agis- 
thus in so odious a light as Sophocles has done. But the 
finest point is in the conclusion of the play, when, suddenly 
stricken with a sad consciousness, Clytemnestra restrains the 
mad rage of Aigisthus, and exclaims, 


-: 


Enough of evil,—let no further stain imbrue our nands. 


Unlike Lady Macbeth, she has no wish to sacrifice a Banquo 
to secure her victory. She is a proud, daring woman, but 
her talents are unequalled. To compare her with Lady Mac- 
beth is, in some respects, a mistake. Semiramis and Lucrecia 
Borgia are better parallels. 

Nor must we less admire the picture of ancient manners 
which the “Agamemnon” presents to our view. Like 
Rowena, Iphigenia nad probably graced her father’s table in 
the capacity of Hebe. The third cup to the Preserver was 
perhaps hallowed by the innocence of the cup-bearer. Like 
the petted daughter of some Saxon chieftain, she could smile 
away the remembrance of war and toil. Macaulay’s exqui- 
site portrait of Virginia gives a delightful idea of the re- 
lation between father and daughter in the rough, old times. 
But the conjugal relations were different. The quiet, sensible 
replies of Agamemnon to his enquiring spouse remind us of 
Sir Halbert Glendinning’s return, and, like Angelica in “Sir 
Harry Wildair,” Clytemnestra might well complain of the 
icy coldness of her spouse. It is the meeting of a king and 
queen, and that is all. Shakespere, on the contrary, has 
softened the character of Macbeth by traits of the most affec- 
tionate attention to his demon spouse. But if we remember 
the company in which Agamemnon returned, we shall scarcely 
be surprised. 

Cassandra may possibly be regarded as a second thought of 
the poet. So complete is the play without her, that we can 
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easily imagine that the fertility of the poet’s imagination 
carried him on, when the play might otherwise not have 
exeeeded the rest in length. Be this as it may, the addition 
is magnificent. Power, terror, and pathos are alternately 
blended in this wonderful scene. The weird boldness of the 
language, the terrific personification of the ancient horrors 
of the Atrean house, the changes from sad, sensible conscious- 
ness to inspired madness, render this scene the most wonder- 
ful of any on the Greek stage. A Siddons alone could act 
Cassandra. The pedantic poem of Lycophron is a strange 
contrast, and the imitations by Seneca equal even his worst 
attempts. Virgil alone has approached equal sublimity in 
his description of the Cumeean Sibyl. 

The time will I trust come, when the attempt to find an 
esoteric meaning in poetry will be set at its proper value. 
All the allegorizing absurdities of the Greeks themselves never 
equalled the amount of dull nonsense that has been talked 
and written concerning these plays. Can we believe that a 
poet, whose mind was wholly possessed with his subject, whose 
fiery, perturbed expressions almost struggled with each other 
to unfold the exuberance of the mind that sent them forth ; 
—can we suppose that lhe would stop short in his course in 
order to arrange ap article or pronoun so as to convey a 
hidden political or religious axiom? Can we suppose the 
Athenians so unpractical as to trouble themselves to hunt 
for such axioms, still less, to apply them? The most careful 
examination has convinced me that such allusions are always 
broad and distinct, as in the “ Pers,” not obscure and un- 
intelligible, as the followers of Suvern generally seem to 
suppose. 

' Miller, who is much more learned, has likewise shewn 
much greater taste in his examination of the “‘ Eumenides.” 
Although I cannot at all times agree with him, yet his know- 
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ledge is unquestionable, and his power of drawing inferences 
tempered with good taste and judgment. The supposition 
that the excitement caused by Ephialtes was alluded to in 
this play has also occurred to Schlegel, and -bears much 
more appearance of probehility than the generality of such 
theories. 

I cannot, however, agree with Miiller, that the action is 
almost at a stand-still in the ‘‘Choephore.’ There is not, 
it must be admitted, such vehement progress as in the “Aga- 
memnon,” but the discovery of Orestes by Electra, and the 
catastrophe of the play, are well united by a continued series 
of incidents, which, though trivial in themselves, lead or 
gradually and naturally to the consummation. The chiet 
weakness of the play is in the character of Orestes. His 
dreadful purpose might well cause some wayering in his 
determination. Sent from the paternal home at an early age. 
he had not practically felt all his mother’s cruelty, and some 
lurking remains of tenderness for her might remain. But the 
will of heaven pursues him. The terrors of disease, of cala- 
mity in every shape, the Nemesis of the dead, all threaten 
him, should he swerve from his purpose. Like Ctesiphon in 
‘*‘Ton,”’ a father’s murder calls upon him for revenge. I have 
already touched upon the conclusion of the play, where 
Orestes seems to express a degree of pity and compunction 
over the body of Aigisthus. Iam aware that many will think 
the interpretation I have advocated rather too much for the 
text. The mention of praise is so slight, that it may seem 
scarcely enough to express the feelings I attribute to Orestes. 
But much might be done by theactor. Those who remember 
Macready’s gesture and action in reading the few words 
addressed to the slain Polonius,— 


Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
1 took thee for thy betters:—take thy fortune! 
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will readily perceive what pathos might be thrown into the 
brief speech of Orestes. 

To write upon the “ Eumenides” after Miller, would be 
almost a useless task. So completely has this great scholar 
illustrated the spirit and allusions of this play, that the best 
commentator can do little but praise, quote, and refer to the 
German critic. It is difficult to say who is the chief per- 
sonage in the play. The incident certainly turns upon 
Orestes, but there are so many different interests involved 
throughout the piece, that till the conclusion, when all parties 
are satisfied, we remain in suspense. 

I shall best conclude these remarks by expressing a hope 
that my efforts to contribute to an acquaintance with Alschy- 
lus may not be deemed an entire failure. But I am painfully 
aware how much must be effected, how much got rid of, before 
we can congratulate ourselves on possessing Alschylus ip a 
state even approaching his original magnificence. 


PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 


PRoMETHEUS, having, by his attention to the wants of men, provoking 
the anger of Jove, is bound down, in a cleft of a rock ina distant desert 
of Scythia. Here he not only relates the wanderings, but foretells the 
future lot of Io, and likewise alludes to the fall of Jove’s dynasty, 
Disdaining to explain his meaning to Mercury, he is swept into the 
abyss amidst terrific hurricane and earthquake. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


STRENGTH. Cuorvus or NyMpuHs, DAUGHTERS 
Forces. : oF OCEAN. 

VULCAN. lo, DAUGHTER oF INACHUS. 
PROMETHEUS. Mercury. 


StREeNGTH, Forcr, VULCAN, PROMETHEUS. 


Srrenetu. 'We are come to a plain, the distant boundary 


4 Lucian, in his dialogue entitled “ Prometheus,”’ or ‘‘ Caucasus,’ has 
given occasional imitations of passages in this play, not, however, 
sufficient to amount to a paraphrase, as Dr. Blomfield asserted. Be- 
sides, as Lucian lays the scene at Caucasus, he would rather seem to 
have had the “ Prometheus solutus’”’ in mind. (See Schutz, Argum.) 
But the ancients commonly made Caucasus the seat of the punishment 
of Prometheus, and, as Auschylus is not over particular in his geo- 
graphy, it is possible that he may be not altogether consistent with 
himself. Lucian makes no mention of Strength and Force, but brings 
in Mercury at the beginning of the dialogue. Moreover, Mercury is 
represented in an excellent humour, and rallies Prometheus good-na- 
turedly upon his tortures. Thus § 6, he says, & éye. KaTamrThoerat 
6& 70n Kai 6 aeTicg aToKEpPGY TO Hrap, WE TaYTAa EXoLe aYTi THE 

_ kadije Kai ebpnxavov wactikync. In regard to the place where Pro- 
} metheus was bound, the scene doubtless represented a ravine between 
| two precipices rent from each other, with a distant prospect of some of 
| the places mentioned in the wanderings of Io. (See Schutz, ibid.) But 
: as the whole mention of Scythia is an anachronism, the less said on this 
| point the better. Compare, however, the following remarks of Humboldt, 
( Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 140, ‘‘ The iegend of Prometheus, and the unbinding 
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of the earth, to the Scythian track, to an untrodden’ de- 
sert. Vulcan, it behoves thee that the mandates, which thy 
Sire imposed, be thy concern,—to bind this daring wretch’ 
to the lofty-cragged rocks, in fetters of adamantine chains 
that cannot be broken. For he stole and gave to mortals 
thy honour, the brilliancy of fire [that aids] all arts*. Hence 
for such a trespass he must needs give retribution to the 
gods; that he may be taught to submit to the sovereignty of 
Jupiter, and to cease from his philanthropic disposition. 
Vuncan. Strength and Force, as far as you are concerned, 
the mandate of Jupiter has now‘ its consummation, and there 
is no further obstacle. But I have not the courage to bind 


perforce a kindred god to this weather-beaten ravine. Yet ~ 


in every way it is necessary for me to take courage for this 
task; fora dreadful thing it is to disregard® the directions of the 
Sire®. Lofty-scheming son of right-counselling Themis, un- 
willing shall I rivet thee unwilling in indissoluble shackles 
to this solitary rock, where nor voice nor form of any one of 
mortals shalt thou see’; but slowly scorched by the bright 


the chains of the fire-bringing Titan on the Caucasus by Hercules in 
journeying eastward—the ascent of Io from the valley of the Hybrites— 
[See Griffith’s note on v. 717, on wBo.ori¢ woTrapdc, which must be a 
proper name.|—towards the Caucasus; and the myth of Phryxus and 


Helle,—all point to the same path on which Phoenician navigators had 
\ 


earlier adventured.’’ 

1 Dindorf, in his note, rightly approves the elegant reading aBporor 
(= ardyOpwror) in lieu of the frigid &Barov. See Blomf. 4nd Burges. 
As fae as this play is concerned, the tract was not actually impassadle, 
but it was so to mortals. 

2 Newoydc = padwipyoc, mavovpyoc, Kakotpyoc. Cf. Liddell and 
Linwood, s. v. The interpretation and derivation of the etym. magn. 
6 TOY avOoWTwY wrdorNE, is justly rejected by Dindorf, who remarks 
that Aischylus paid no attention to the fable respecting Prometheus being 
the maker of mankind. 

3 The epithet zayréyvov, which might perhaps be rendered “ art-full,’’ 
is explained by v. 11.0 and 254. 

4 See Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 720, 2d. 

5 There seems little doubt that edwprdZew is the right reading. Its 
ironical force answers to Terence’s “ probe curasti.’’ 

6 I have spelt Sire in all places with a capital letter, as Jove is evi- 
dently meant. See my note on v. 49. 

7 This is not a mere zeugma, but is derived from the supposition that 
sight was the chief of the senses, and in a manner included the rest. (Cf. 
Plato Tim. p. 533, C.D.) See the examples adduced by the commentators, 
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blaze of the sun thou shalt lose the bloom of thy complexion; 
and to thee joyous shall night in spangled robe! veil the 
light; and the sun again disperse the hoar-frost of the morn; 
and evermore shall the pain of the present evil waste thee; 
for no one yet born shall release thee. Such fruits hast 
thou reaped from thy friendly disposition to mankind. For 
thou, a god, not crouching beneath the wrath of the gods, 
hast imparted to mortals honours beyond what was right. 
In requital whereof thou shalt keep sentinel on this cheerless 
rock, standing erect, sleepless, not bending a knee*: and 
many laments and unavailing groans shalt thou utter; for 
the heart of Jupiter is hard to be entreated; and every one 
that has newly acquired power is stern. 

Sr. Well, well! Why art thou delaying and vainly commise- 
rating? Why loathest thou not the god that is most hate- 
ful to the gods, who has betrayed thy prerogative to mortals? 

Vuu. Relationship and intimacy are of great power. 

Sr. I grant it—but how is it possible to disobey the Sire’s 
word? Dreadest thou not this the rather? 

Vou. Aye truly thou art ever pitiless and full of boldness. 

Sr. For to deplore this wretch is no cure [for him]. 
But concern not thou thyself vainly with matters that are of 
no advantage. 

Vout. O much detested handicraft! 

Sr. Wherefore loathest thou it! for with the Ws now pre- 
sent thy craft in good truth is not at all chargeable. 

Vout. For all that, I would that some other had obtained 
this. 

Sr. Every thing has been achieved except for the gods to 
rule; for no one is free save Jupiter’. 

Schrader on Muszeus 5, and Bcvyes, Illustrations to Sept. c. Th. 98. 
Shakspeare has burlesqued this idea in his exquisite buffoonery, Mid~ 
summer Night’s Dream, act v. sc. 1. 
Pyramus. 1 see a voice: now will I to the chink, 
To spy an J can hear my Thisby’s face. 

1 Claudian de rapt. Pros. I]. 363. ‘‘ Stellantes nox picta sinus.’? See 
on Soph. Trach. 94. 

2 i.e. having no rest. Soph. Cid. Col. 19. «eéda caprboy rovd én’ 
akéoTou TETPOV. 

5 The difficulties of this passage have been increased by no one of the 
commentators perceiving the evident opposition between Qeoi and Zetc, 
As in the formula 6 Zed cai Ocoi, (cf. Plato Protag. p. 193, E.; Aristoph. 
Plut. I. with Bergler’s note; Julian Ces. pp. 51, 59, 76; Dionys. Hal. 
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Vout f know it—and I have nothing to say against it}. 

Sr. Wilt thou not then bestir thyself to cast fetters about 
this wretch, that the Sire may not espy thee loitering? 

Vou. Aye, and in truth you may see the manacles ready. 

Sr. Take them, and with mighty force clench them with 
the mallet about his hands: rivet him close to the crags. 

Vu. This work of ours is speeding to its consummation 
and loiters not. 

Sr. Smite harder, tighten, slacken at no point, for he hath 
cunning to find outlets even from impracticable difficulties. 

Vuu. This arm at all events is fastened inextricably. 

Sr. And now clasp this securely, that he may perceive 
himself to be a duller contriver than Jupiter. 

Vu. Save this [sufferer], no one could with reason find 
fault with me 

Sr. Now by main force rivet the ruthless fang of an ada- 
mantine wedge right through his breast’. 

Vuu. Alas! alas! Prometheus, I sigh over thy sufferings. 

Sr. Again art thou hanging back, and sighest thou over 
the enemies of Jupiter? Look to it, that thou hast not at 
some time to mourn for thyself. 

Vuu. Thou beholdest a spectacle ill-sighted to the eye. 

St. I behold this wretch receiving his deserts. But fling 
thou these girths round his sides. 

Vu. I must needs do this; urge me not very much. 

Sr. Aye, but I will urge thee, and set thee on too. Move 
downwards, and strongly link his legs. 

Vu. And in truth the task is done with no long toil. 

Sr. With main force now smite the galling fetters, since 
stern indeed is the inspector of this work. 


A. R. IL. p. 80, 32—81, 20, ed. Sylb.) so, from the time of Homer 
downwards, we find Zedc constantly mentioned apart from the other gods 
fef. Tl. J. 423. 494), and so also with his epithet zarnp, as in v. 4, 17, 
20, ete ) (Eustath. on I. T. I., p. 111, 30, dre Zede adAaxod piv awrAGe 
martnp édexOn.) There is evidently, therefore, the opposition expressed in 
the text: “ ’tis not for the other gods (i. e. rote dAXouc Oeoic) to rule, but 
for Jove alone.’’? This view was approved, but not confirmed, by Paley. 

1 See Dindorf. 

2 Paley well observes that there is no objection to this interpretation, 
for if Prometheus could endure the daily gnawing of his entrails by the 
vulture, the rivets wouldn’t put him to much trouble. Lucian, § 6, is 
soutent with fastening his hands to the two sides of the chasm, 


&. 
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Vux. Thy tongue sounds in accordance with thy form. 

Str. Yield thou to softness, but taunt not me with ruth- 
Zessness and harshness of temper. 

Vu. Let us go; since he hath the shackles about his 
limbs. 

Sr. There now be insolent; and after pillaging the ‘prero- 
gatives of the gods, confer them on creatures of a day. In 
what will mortals be able to alleviate these agonies of thine? 
By no true title do the divinities call thee Prometheus; for 
thou thyself hast need of a Prametheus, by means of which 

_ you will slip out of this fate’. 
[ Exeunt SrReNGTH and Force. 

PrometHevs. O divine ether, and ye swift-winged 
breezes, and ye fountains of rivers, and countless dimpling? 
of the waves of the deep, and thou earth, mother of all—and 
to the all-seeing orb of the Sun I appeal; look upon me, 
what treatment I,a god, am enduring at the hand of the 
gods! Behold with what indignities mangled I shall have 
to wrestle through time of years imnumerable. Such an 
ignominious bondage hath the new ruler of the immortals 
devised against me. Alas! alas! I sigh over the present 
suffering, and that which is coming on. How, where 
must a termination of these toils arise? And yet what is it 
I am saying? I know beforehand all futurity exactly, 
‘and no suffering will come upon me unlooked-for. But 
I needs must bear my doom as easily as may be, knowing 
as I do, that the might of Necessity cannot be resisted. 

But yet it is not possible for me either to hold my peace, 
or not to hold my peace touching these my fortunes. For 
having bestowed boons upon mortals, I am_ enthralled 
unhappy in these hardships. And I am he that searched 
out the source of fire, by stealth borne-off enclosed in a 


1 riyne is retained by Dindorf, but réyyne is defended by Grifithe 
and Paley. I think, with Burges, that it is a gloss upon Hpopnféwe. 
2 So Milton, P. L. iv. 165. 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell old Ocean smi/es. 
Lord Byron (opening of the Giaour) : 
There mildly dimpling Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak, 
Caught by the /aughing tides that lave 
Those Hdens of the eastern wave. 
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fennel-rod!, which has shewn itself a teacher of every art 
to mortals, and a great resource. Such then as this is the 
vengeance that I endure for my trespasses, being rivetted in 
fetters beneath the naked sky. 

Hah! what sound, what ineffable odour? hath been 
wafted to me, emanating from a god, or from mortal, or of 
some intermediate nature? Has there come any one to the 
remote rock as a spectator of my sufferings, or with what 
intent®! Behold me an ill-fated god in durance, the foe of 
Jupiter, him that hath incurred the detestation of all the 
gods who frequent the court of Jupiter, by reason of my ex- 
cessive friendliness to mortals. Alas! alas! what can this 
hasty motion of birds be which I again hear hard by me? 
The air too is whistling faintly with the whirrings of 
pinions. Every thing that approaches is to me an object of 
dread. 

Cuorvs. Dread thou nothing; for this is a friendly band 
that- has come with the fleet rivalry of their pinions to this 
rock, after prevailing with difficulty on the mind of our 
father. And the swiftly-wafting breezes escorted me: for 
the echo of the clang of steel pierced to the recess of our 
grots, and banished my demure-looking reserve; and I sped 
without my sandals in my winged chariot. 

Pr. Alas! alas! ye offspring of prolific Thetys, and 
daughters of Ocean your sire, who rolls around the whole. 
earth in his unslumbering stream; look upon me, see clasped 
in what bonds I shall keep an unenviable watch on the top- 
most crags of this ravine. 

Cu. I see, Prometheus: and a fearful mist full of tears 
farts over mine eyes, as I looked on thy frame withering 


1 Literally “filling a rod,”? aw\sjowroc here being active. Cf. Agam. 
361, drn¢g mavahwrov. Choeph. 296, wapgdOdorw popw. Pers. 105, 
mToNémove rupyodaixrove. See also Blomfield, and Porson on Hes. 1117, 
vapOné is “ferula’’ or “fennel-giant,’’ the pith of which makes excel- 
lent fuel. Blomfield quotes Proclus on Hesiod, Op. 1, 52, “the vdépOnt 
preserves flame excellently, having a soft pith inside, that nourishes, but 
cannot extinguish the flame.’’ For a strange fable connected with this 
theft, see A®lian Hist. An. VI. 51. 

? On the preternatural scent supposed to attend the presence of a deity, 
ef. Eur. Hippol. 1391, with Monk’s note, Virg. Ain. I. 403, and La 
Cerda. See also Boyes’s JIlustrations. 

3 On ©) cf. Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 723, 2. 
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on the rocks' in these galling adamantine fetters: for new 
pilots are the masters of Olympus; and Jove, contrary to 
right, lords it with new laws, and things aforetime had in 
reverence he is obliterating. 

Pr. Oh would that he had sent me beneath the earth, 
and below into the boundless Tartarus of Hades that re- 
ceives the dead, after savagely securing me in indissoluble 
bonds, so that no god at any time, nor any other being, 
had exulted in this my doom. Whereas now, hapless one, 
I, the sport of the winds, suffer pangs that gladden my 
foes. 

Cu. Who of the gods is so hard-hearted as that these 
things should be grateful to him? Who is there that sympa- 
thizes not with thy sufferings, Jove excepted? He indeed, 
in his wrath, assuming an inflexible temper, is evermore 
oppressing the celestial race! nor will he cease before that 
either he shall have sated his heart, or some one by some 
stratagem shall have seized upon his sovereignty that will be 
no easy prize. 

Pr. In truth hereafter the president of the immortals? 
shall have need of me, albeit that I am ignominiously suffer- 
ing in stubborn shackles, to discover to him the new plot 
by which he is to be despoiled of his sceptre and his honours. 
But neither shall he win me by the honey-tongued charms 
of persuasion; nor will I at any time, crouching beneath his 
stern threats, divulge this matter, before he shall have released 
me from my cruel bonds, and shall be willing to yield me 
retribution for this outrage. 

Cu. Thou indeed both art bold, and yieldest nought to 
thy bitter calamities, but art over free in thy language. But 
piercing terror is worrying my soul; for I fear for thy for- 
tunes. How, when will it be thy destiny to make the haven 
and see the end of these thy sufferings? for the son of 
Saturn has manners that supplication cannot reach, and an 
inexorable heart. 


1 Elmsley’s reading, zétpq.... T@0e, is preferred by Dindorf, and 
seems more suitable to the passage. But if we read ratade, it will come 
to the same thing, retaining wérpatc. 

2 Surely we should read this sentence interrogatively, as in v. 99. 7 
more oyOwy Xoi} rigpmata téy0 émreihar; although the editions de 
not agree as to that passage. So Burges. 
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’ Px. I know that Jupiter is harsh, and keeps justice 
to himself: but for all that he shall hereafter be softened 
in purpose, when he shall be crushed in this way; and, 
after calming his unyielding temper with eagerness will he 
hereafter come into league and friendship with me that will 
eagerly [welcome him. | 

Cu. Unfold and speak out to us the whole story, from 
what accusation has Jupiter seized thee, and is thus disgrace- 
fully and bitterly tormenting thee. Inform us, if thou be in 
no respect hurt by the recital. 

Pr. Painful indeed are these things for me to tell, and 
painful too for me to hold my peace, and in every way 
grieyous. As soon as the divinities began discord, and 
a feud was stirred up among them with one another,— 
one party! wishing to eject Saturn from his throne, in order 
forsooth that Jupiter might be king, and others expediting 
the reverse, that Jupiter might at no time rule over the 
gods:—then I, when I gave the best advice, was not able to 
prevail upon the Titans, children of Uranus and Terra; but 
they, contemning in their stout spirits wi.y schemes, fancied 
that without any trouble, and by dint of main force, they 
were to win the sovereignty. But it was not once only that 
my mother Themis,,and Terra, a single person with many 
titles, had forewarned me of the way in which the future 
would be accomplished; how it was destined, that, not 
by main force, nor by the strong hand, but by craft the 
victors should prevail. When, however, I explained such 
points in discourse, they deigned not to pay me any re- 
gard at all. Of the plans which then presented themselves 
to me, the best appeared, that I should take my mother 
and promptly side with Jupiter, who was right willing [to 
receive us|. And ’tis by means of my counsels that the 
murky abyss of Tartarus overwhelms the antique Saturn, 
allies and all. After thus being assisted by me, the tyrant 
of the gods hath recompensed me with this foul recom- 
pense. For somehow this malady attaches to tyranny, not 


1 Nominativus Pendens. Soph. Antig. 259, Adyor 0 év aAXHovow 
Evod8ouy caxot, PdANE 8 iyywv dddaka, where see Wunder, and Elnisley 
on Eur. Heracl. 40. But it is probably only the cyfjua ca’ ddov Kai 
Hépog, on which see Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 478, and the same thing takes placs 
with the accusative, as in Antig. 21, sq. 561. Sec Erfurdt on 21: 
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to put confidence in its friends. But for your inquiries 
upon what charge is it that he outrages me, this I will make 
clear. As soon as he had established himself on his father’ 8 
throne, he assigns forthwith to the different divinities each 
his honours, and he was marshalling in order his empire: 
but of woe-begone mortals he made no account, but wished, 
after having annihilated the entire race, to plant another new 
one. And these schemes no one opposed except myself. But 
I dared: I ransomed mortals from being utterly destroyed, and 
gomg down to Hades. “Tis for this, in truth, that I am 
bent by sufferings such as these, agonising to endure, and 
piteous to look upon. I that had compassion for mortals, 
have myself been deemed unworthy to obtain this, but mer- 
cilessly am thus coerced to order, a spectacle inglorious to 
Jupiter. 

Cu. Iron-hearted and formed of rock too, Prometheus, is 
he, who condoles not with thy toils: for I could have wished 
never to have beheld them, and now, when I behold them, 
I am pained in my heart. 

Pr. Aye, in very deed I am a piteous object for friends to 
behold. 

Cu. And didst thou chance to advance even beyond this? 

Pr. Yes! I prevented mortals from foreseeing their 
doom. 

Cu. By finding what remedy for this malady? 

Pr. I caused blind hopes to dwell within them. 

Cu. In this thou gavest a mighty benefit to mortals. 

Pr. Over and above these boons, however, I imparted fire 
to them. 

Cu. And do the creatures of a day now possess bright 
fire? 

Pr. Yes—from a they will moreover learn thoroughly 
many arts. 

Cu. Is it indeed on charges such as these that Jupiter is 
both visiting thee with indignities, and in no wise grants 
thee a respite from thy pains? And is no period to thy toils 
set before thee? 

Pr. None other assuredly, but when it may please him. 

Cu. And how shall it be his good pleasure? What hope 
is there? Seest thou not that thou di¢st err? but how thou 
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didst err, I cannot relate with pleasure, and it would be a 
pain to you. But let us leave these points, and search thou 
for some escape from thine agony. 

Pr. “Tis easy, for any one that hath his foot unen- 
tangled by sufferings, both to exhort and to admonish him 
that is in evil pight. But I knew all these things willingly, 
willingly I erred, I will not gainsay it: and in doing service 
to mortals I brought upon myself sufferings. Yet not at all 
did I imagine, that, in such a punishment as this, I was to 
wither away upon lofty rocks, meeting with this desolate 
solitary crag. And yet wail ye not over my present sor- 
rows, but after alighting on the ground, list ye to the fortune 
that is coming on, that ye may learn the whole throughout. 
Yield to me, yield ye, take ye a share in the woes of him 
that is now suffering. Hence in the same way doth cala- 
mity roaming to and fro settle down on different indi- 
viduals. 

Cu. Upon those who are nothing loath hast thou urged 
this, Prometheus: and now haying with light step quitted 
my rapidly-wafted chariot-seat, and the pure ether, highway 
of the feathered race, I will draw near to this rugged ground: 
and I long to hear the whole tale of thy sufferings. 

Enter Ocuan. 

Tam arrived at the end of a long journey’, having passed 
over {it] to thee, Prometheus, guiding this winged steed of 
mine, swift of pinion, by my will, without a bit; and, rest 
assured, I sorrow with thy misfortunes. For both the tie of 
kindred thus constrains me, and, relationship apart, there is 
no one on whom I would bestow a larger share [of my regard } 
than to thyself. And thou shalt know that these words are 
sincere, and that it is not in me vainly to do lip-service: 
for come, signify to me in what it is necessary for me to assist 
thee ; for at no time shalt thou say that thou hast a stauncher 
friend than Oceanus. 

Pr. Hah! what means this? and hast thou too come to 
be a witness of my pangs? How hast thou ventured, after 
quitting both the stream that bears thy name, and the rock- 


2 See Linwood’s Lexicon, s. v. aueiSw, whose construing I have fol- 
cawed 
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roofed self-wrought' grots, to come into the izon-teeming 

land? Is it that you may contemplate my misfortunes, aud 

as sympathising with my woes that thou hast come? Behold 

a spectacle, me here the friend of Jupiter, that helped to 

— his sovereignty, with what pains I am bent by 
im. 

Oc. I see, Prometheus, and to thee, subtle as thou art, I 
wish to give the best counsel. Know thyself, and assume to 
thyself new manners ; for among the gods too there is a new 
monarch. But if thou wilt utter words thus harsh and whet- 
ted, Jupiter mayhap, though seated far aloft, will hear thee, 
so that the present bitterness of sufferings will seem to thee 
to be child’s play. But, O hapless one, dismiss the passion 
which ihou feelest, and search for a deliverance from these 
sufferings of thine. Old-fashioned maxims these, it may be. 
I appear to thee to utter; yet such become the wages of the 
tongue that talks too proudly. But not even yet art thou 
humble, nor submittest to ills; and in addition to those that 
already beset thee, thou art willing to bring others upon thee. 
Yet not, if at least thou takest me for thy instructor, wilt 
thou stretch out thy leg against the pricks; as thou seest that 
a harsh monarch, and one that is not subject to control, is 
lording it. And now I for my part will go, and will essay, 
if I be able, to disenthral thee from these thy pangs. But be 
thou still, nor be over impetuous in thy language. What! 
knowest thou not exactly, extremely intelligent as thou art, 
that punishment is inflicted on a froward tongue? 

Pr. I give thee joy, because that thou hast escaped censure, 
after taking part in and venturing along with me in all things. 
And now leave him alone, and let it not concern thee. For 
in no wise wilt thou persuade him; for he is not open to 
persuasion. And look thou well to it that thou take not harm 
thyself by the journey. 

Oc. Thou art far better calculated by nature to instruct 


1 Cf. Virg. in. I. 167, ‘* Intus aque dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo.”’ 
“The rudest habitation, ye might think 
That it had sprung from earth self-raised, or grown 
Out of the living rock.’”’? | Wordsworth’s Excursion, Book vi. 
Compare a most picturesque description of Diana’s cave, in Apul. Met. 
II. p.116; Elm. Telemachus, Book I.; Undine, ch. viii; Lane’s Arabiaw 
Nights’, vol. iii. p. 385. 
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thy neighbours than thyself: I draw my conclusion from fact, 
and not from word. But think not fora moment to divert 
me from the attempt. For Iam confident, yea, I am confident, 
that Jupiter will grant me this boon, so as to release thee 
from these pangs of thine. 

Pr. In part I commend thee,-and will by no means at any 
time cease to do so. For in zeal to serve me thou lackest 
nothing. But trouble thyself not ; for in vain, without being 
of any service to me, wilt thou labour, if in any respect thou 
art willing to labour. But hold thou thy peace, and keep thy- 
self out of harm’s way; for I, though I be in misfortune, would 
not on this account be willing that sutferings should befal as 
many as possible. No, indeed, since also the disasters of my 
brother Atlas gall my heart, who is stationed in the western 
regions, sustaining on his shoulders the pillar of heaven and 
of earth, a burthen not of easy grasp. I commiserated too 
when I beheld the earthborn inmate of the Cilician caverns, 
a tremendous prodigy, the hundred-headed impetuous Typhon, 
everpowered by force, who withstood all the gods, hissing 
slaughter from his hungry jaws; and from his eyes there 
flashed a hideous glare, as though he would perforce: over- 
throw the sovereignty of Jove. But the sleepless shaft of 
Jupiter came upon him, the descending thunderbolt breathing 
forth flame, which scared him out of his presumptuous brava, 
floes ; for haying been smitten to his very soul he was crum- 
bled to a cinder, and thunder-blasted in his prowess. And 
now, a helpless and paralyzed form, is he lying hard by a 
narrow frith, pressed down beneath the roots of Adtna?. And, 


1 Although Dindorf has left QREANO® before the lines beginning with 
ov Onra, yet, as he in his notes, p. 54, approves of the opinion of Elmsley 
(to which the majority of critics assent), I have continued them to Pro- 
metheus. Dindorf (after Burges) remarks that the particles od djra 
deceived the copyists, who thought that they pointed to the commence- 
ment of a new speaker’s address. He quotes Soph. Cid. C. 433; Eur. 
Alcest. 555; Heracl. 507, sqq., where it is used as a continuation of a 
previous argument, as in the present passage, 

2 It has been remarked that Aischylus had Pindar in mind, see Pyth. 
1.31, and VIII. 20. On this fate of Enceladus cf. Philostrat. de V. Apoll. 
V. 6; Apollodorus I.; Hygin. Fab. 152; and for poetical descriptions, 
Cornel. Severus Autna, 70, “ Gurgite Trinacrio morientem J upiter Aitna 
Obruit Enceladum, vasti qui pondere montis Mstuat, et patulis exspirat 
faucibus ignes.’’ Virg. Aun, III. 578; Valer. Flacc. II. 24; Ovid. Met. 
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seated on the topmost peaks, Vulcan forges the molten 
masses, whence there shall one day burst forth floods de- 
vouring with fell jaws the level fields of fruitful Sicily: with 
rage such as this shall Typhon boil over in hot artillery of a 
never-glutted fire-breathing storm; albeit he hath been re- 
duced to ashes by the thunderbolt of J upiter. But thou art 
no noyice, nor needest thou me for thine instructor. Save 
thyself as best thou knowest how; but I will exhaust my 
present fate until such time as the spirit of Jupiter shall 
abate its wrath. 

Oc. Knowest thou not this then, Prometheus, that words 
are the physicians of a distempered feeling’? 

Pr. True, if one seasonably soften down the heart, and do 
not with rude violence reduce a swelling spirit. 

Oc. Aye, but in foresight along ‘with boldness? what 
mischief is there that thou seest to be inherent? inform me. 

Pr. Superfiuous trouble and trifling folly. 

Oc. Suffer me to sicken in this said sickness, since ’tis o 
the highest advantage for one that is wise not to seem to 
be wise. 


V. Fab. V. 6; Claudian, de raptu Pros. 1.155; Orph. Arg. 1256. Strabo, 
I. p. 42, makes Hesiod acquainted with these eruptions. (See Goettling 
on Theog. 821.) But Prometheus here utters a prophecy concerning an 
eruption that really took place during the life of Aischylus, Ol. 75, 2, 
B.C. 479. Cf. Thucydides III. 116; Cluver, Sicil. Antig. p. 104, and 
Dindorf’s clear and learned note. There can be little doubt but Ence- 
ladus and Typhon are only different names for the same monster, Burges 
has well remarked the resemblance between the Egyptian Typho and the 
Grecian, and considers them both as ‘* two outward forms of one internal 
idea, representing the destructive principle of matter opposed to the 
creative.’”’ I shall refer the reader to Plutarch’s entertaining treatise on 
Isis and Osiris: but to quote authorities from Herodotus down to the 
aoe Fathers, would be endless. 

17 think, notwithstanding the arguments of Dindorf, that dpyij¢ 
vooovonc means ‘ ve mind distempered,”’ and that Adyor mean “‘ argu- 
ments, reasonings.’’? Boyes, who always shows a poetical appreciation of 
his author, aptly quotes Spenser’s Fairy Queen, b. 2, c. 8, st. 26. 

‘¢ Words well dispost, 
Have secrete powre t’ appease inflamed rage.” 
And Samson Agonistes : 
‘* Apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind.” 
The reading of Plutarch, Puyije appears to be a mere gloss. 
? Intellige audaciam prudentid conjunctam. Bloufield. 
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Pr. (Not so, for) this trespass will seem to be mine. 

Oc. Thy language is plainly sending me back to my 
home. 

Pr. Lest thy lamentation over me bring thee into ill-will. 

Oc. What with him who hath lately seated himself on the 
throne that ruleth over all? 

Pr. Beware of him lest at any time his heart be moved 
to wrath. 

Oc. Thy disaster, Prometheus, is my monitor. 

Pr. Away! withdraw thee, keep thy present determi- 
nation. 

Oc. On me, hastening to start, hast thou urged this in- 
junction ; for my winged quadruped flaps with his pinions the 
smooth track of ether; and blithely would he recline his 
limbs in his stalls at home. [| Exit OcEan. 

Cu. I bewail thee for thy lost fate, Prometheus. A flood 
of trickling tears from my yielding eyes has bedewed my 
cheek with its humid gushings: for Jupiter commanding this 
thine unenyiable doom by laws of his own, displays his 
spear appearing superior o’er the gods of old’. And now 
the whole land echoes with wailing—they wail thy stately 
and time-graced honours, and those of thy brethren; and 
all they of mortal race that occupy a dwelling neighbouring 
on hallowed Asia? mourn with thy deeply-deplorable suf- 
ferings: the virgins that dwell in the land of Colchis too, fear- 
less of the fight, and the Scythian horde who possess the most 
rémote region of earth around lake Meeotis: and the warlike 
flower of Arabia*, who occupy a fortress on the craggy 


1 aiyad is rendered “ indoles’’ by Paley (see on Ag. 467.) Linwood 
by ‘‘authority,’”’ which is much nearer the truth, as the spear was anciently 
used for the sceptre. Mr. Burges opportunely suggests Pindar’s éyyo¢ 
Zaxorov, which he gives to Jupiter, Nem. vi. 90. 

2 Asia is here personified. 

3 All commentators, from the scholiast downwards, are naturally sur- 
prised at this mention of Arabia, when Prometheus is occupied in de- 
scribing the countries bordering on the Euxine. Burges conjectures 
*"ABadp.oc, which he supports with considerable learning. But although 
the name ’ABdpieg (mentioned by Suidas) might well be given to 
those who dwelt in unknown parts of the earth, from the legendary 
travels of Abaris with his arrow, yet the epithet dpeov ayOo¢g seems to 
point to some really existing nation, while “AGdpuec would rather seem 
proverbial, Till then we are more certain, Aischylus must still stand 
chargeable with geographical inconsistency. 
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heights in the neighbourhood of Caucasus, a warrior-host, 
clamouring amid sharply-barbed spears. 

One other god only indeed have I heretofore beheld in 
miseries, the Titan Atlas, subdued by the galling of ada- 
mantine’ bonds, who evermore in his back is groaning beneath* 
the excessive mighty mass of the pole of heaven. Se the 
billow of the deep roars as it falls in cadence, the depth 
moans, and the murky vault of Hades rumbles beneath the 
earth, and the fountains of the pure streaming rivers wail 
for his piteous pains. 

Pr. Do not, I pray you, suppose that I am holes my 
peace from pride or self-will: but by reflection am I gnawed 
to the heart, seeing myself thus ignominously entreated*. 
And yet who but myself defined completely the preroga- 
tives for these same new gods? But on these matters I 
say nothing, for I should speak to you already acquainted 
with these things. But for the misfortunes that existed 
among mortals, hear how I made them, that aforetime lived 
as infants, rational and possessed of intellect‘. And I will 
tell you, having no complaint against mankind, as detailing 
the kindness of the boons which I bestowed upon them :— 
they who at first seeing saw in vain, hearing they heard 
not. But, like to the forms of dreams, for a long time 
they used to huddle together all things at random, and 
nought knew they about brick-built® and sun-ward houses, 
nor “carpentry : but they dwelt in the exeavated earth like 


1 J have followed Burges and Dindorf, although the latter retains 
‘.eapayTooéroce in his text. 

2 Why Dindorf should have adopted Hermann’s frigid trooreydZe, is 
got easily seen. The reader will however find Griffith’s foot-note well 
deserving of inspection. 

3 On zpovcedovpevoyv, see Dindorf. 

4 Among the mythographi discovered by Maii, and Aires edited 
by Bode, the reader will find some allegorical explanations of these be- 
nefits given by Prometheus. See Myth. primus IJ. 1, and tertius 3, 10, 9. 
They are, however, little else than compilations from the commentary of 
Servius on Virgil, and the silly, but amusing, mythology of Fulgentius. 
‘On the endowment of speech and reason to men by Prometheus, cf, 
Themist. Or. xxvi. p. 323, C. D. and xxvii. p. 338, C. ed. Hard.; and 
for general illustrations, the notes of Wasse on Sallust, Cat. sub init. 

® Brick-building is first ascribed to Euryalus and Hyperbius, two 
‘brothers at Athens, by Pliny, H. N. vii. 56, quoted by Stanley. After 
aves, huts of beams, filled in with turf-clods, were probably the firs! 
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tiny emmets in the sunless depths of caverns. And they had 
no sure sign either of winter, or of flowery spring, or of 
fruitful summer: but they used to do every thing without 
judgment, until indeed I showed to them the risings of the 
stars and their settings’, hard to be discerned. 

And verily I discover for them Numbers, the surpassing 
all inventions*, the combinations too of letters, and Memory, 
effective mother-nurse of all arts. I also first bound with 
yokes beasts submissive to the collars; and in order that 
with their bodies they might become to mortals substitutes 
for their severest toils, I brought steeds under cars obedient 
to the rein’, a glory to pompous luxury. And none other 
than I invented the canvas-winged chariots of mariners that 
roam over the ocean. After discovering for mortals such 
inventions, wretch that I am, I myself have no device whereby 
I may escape from my present misery. 

Cx. Thou hast suffered unseemly ills, baulked in thy dis- 
cretion thou art erring; and like a bad physician, having 
fallen into a distemper thou art faint-hearted, and, in re- 
ference to thyself, thou canst not discover by what manner of 
medicines thou mayest be cured. 

Pr. When thou hearest the rest of my tale, thou wilt 
wonder still more what arts and resources I contrived. For 
the greatest—if that any one fell into a distemper, there was 
no remedy, neither in the way of diet, nor of liniment, nor 
of potion, but for lack of medicines they used to pine away 
to skeletons, before that I pointed out to them the composition* 
of mild remedies, wherewith they ward off all their maladies. 


dwellings of men. See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 217, ed. Bohn. 
This whole passage has been imitated by Moschion apud Stob. Hcl. Phys. 
T. 11, whilst the early reformation of men has ever been a favourite 
theme for poets. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 200 sqq.; Manilius I. 41, sqq.; 
and Bronkhus. on Tibull, I. 3, 35. 

1 Cf. Apul. de Deo Socr. § II. ed. mez, “ quos probe callet, qui 
signorum ortus et obitus comprehendit,’’ Catullus (in a poem imitated 
from Callimachus) carm. 67, 1. ‘Omnia qui magni dispexit lumina 
mundi, Qui stellarum ortus comperit atque obitus.’? See on Agam. 7, 

? On the following discoveries consult the learned and entertaining 
notes of Stanley. 

3 Hyayov pAnviouc, i. e. WoTE dtAnviove eivat. 

* See the elaborate notes of Blomfield and Burges, from whence all 
the other commentators have derived their information. Kpdoic is what 
Scribonius Largus calls ‘‘compositio.” Cf. Rhodii Lexicon Scribon, 
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Many modes too of the divining art did I classify, and was 
the first that discriminated among dreams those which are 
destined to be a true vision; obscure vocal omens! too I made 
known to them; tokens also incidental on the road, and the 
flight of birds of crooked talons I clearly defined, both those 
that are in their nature auspicious, and the ill-omened, and 
what the kind of life that each leads, and what are their 
feuds and endearments*? and intercecurse one with another: 
the smoothness too of the entrails, and what hue they must 
have to be acceptable to the gods, the various happy for- 
mations of the gall and liver, and the limbs enveloped in fat: 
and having roasted the long chine I pointed out to mortals the 
way into an abstruse art; and I brought to light the fiery sym- 
bols? that were aforetime wrapt in darkness. Such indeed were 
these boons; and the gains to mankind that were hidden 
under ground, brass, iron, silver, and gold,—who could assert 
that he had discovered before me? No one, I well know, 
who does not mean to idly babble. And in one brief sentence 
learn the whole at once—All arts among the human race are 
from Prometheus. 

Cu. Do not now serve the human race beyond what is 
profitable, nor disregard thyself in thy distress: since I have 
good hopes that thou shalt yet be liberated from these shackles, 
and be not one whit less powerful than Jove. 

Pr. Not at all in this way is Fate, that brings events to 
their consummation ordained to accomplish these things: but 


p. 364—5; Serenus Sammonicus ‘‘synthesis.’? The former writer ob- 
serves in his preface, p. 2, “est enim hxc pars (compositio, scilicit) me- 
dicinze ut maxime necessaria, ita certe antiquissima, et ob hoc primum 
celebrata atque illustrata. Siquidem verum est, antiquos herbis ac radi- 
cibus earum corporis vitia curasse. 

1 Apul. de Deo Socr. § 20, ed, mez. “ut videmus plerisque usu 
venire, qui nimia ominum superstitione, non suopte corde, sed alterius 
verbo, reguntur: et per angiporta reptantes, consilia ex alienis vocibus 
-colligunt.”’? Such was the voice that appeared to Socrates. See Plato 
Theog. p. 11. A. Xenoph. Apol, 12; Proclus in Alcib. Prim. 13, p. 41, 
Creuz. See also Stanley’s note. 

2 On these augurial terms see Abresch. 

3 Although the Vatican mythologist above quoted observes of Prome- 
theus, “deprehendit praterea rationem fulminum, et hominibus indi- 
cavit—’’ Ishould nevertheless follow Stanley and Blomfield, in under- 
standing these words to apply to the omens derived from the flame and 


smoke ascending from the sacrifices. 
Cc 
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after having been bent by countless sufferings and calamities, 
thus am I to escape from my shackles. And art is far less 
powerful than necessity. 

Cu. Who then is the pilot of necessity? 

Pr. The triform Fates and the remembering Furies. 

Cu. Is Jupiter then less powerful than these? 

Pr. Most certainly he cannot at any rate escape his 


Cu. Why, what is doomed for Jupiter but to reign for 
evermore ? 

Pr. This thou mayest not yet learn, and do not press it. 

Cu. ’Tis surely some solemn mystery that thou veilest. 

Pr. Make mention of some other matter ; it is by no means 
seasonable to proclaim this; but it must be shrouded in deepest 
concealment: for itis by keeping this secret that I am to 
escape from my ignominious shackles and miseries. 

Cu. Never may Jupiter, who directs all things, set his 
might in opposition to my purpose; nor may I be backward 
in attending upon the gods at their hallowed banquets, at 
which oxen are sacrificed, beside the restless stream of my sire 
Ocean; and may I not trespass in my words; but may this 
feeling abide by me and never melt away. Sweet it is 
to pass through a long life in confident hopes, making the 
spirits swell with bright merriment; but I shudder as I 
behold thee harrowed by agonies incalculable. . . . For not 
standing in awe of Jupiter, thou, Prometheus, in thy self-will 
honourest mortals to excess. Come, my friend, own how 
boonless was the boon; say where is any aid? What relief 
can come from the creatures of a day? Sawest thou not the 
powerless weakness, nought better than a dream, in which the 
blind race of men is entangled? Never shall at any time the 
schemes of mortals evade the harmonious system of Jupiter. 
This I learned by witnessing thy destructive fate, Prometheus. 
And far different is this strain that now flits towards me from 
that hymenzeal chant which I raised around the baths and 
thy couch with the consent? of nuptials, when, after haying 


; ‘ Cf. Herodot. I. 91, quoted by Blomfield: zy TETOWMEVNY poipny 
adivard tore amopuyéey kai rp OsG. On this Pythagorean notion of 
Aaschylus see Stanley. 


_? Or, ‘*in pleasure at the nuptials.’’ See Linwood. Burges: “for 
the one-ness of marriage.”? 
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won Hesione with thy love-tokens, thou didst conduct her 
our sister to be thy bride, the sharer of thy bed. 
Enter To}. 

What land is this? what race? whom shall I say I here 
behold storm-tossed in rocky fetters? Of what trespass is 
the retribution destroying thee? Declare to me into what 
part of earth I forlorn have roamed. Ah me! alas! alas! 
again the hornet* stings me miserable: O earth avert the 
goblin of earth-born Argus‘: I am terrified at the sight of 
the neatherd of thousand eyes, for he is journeying on, 


1 No clue is given as to the form in which Io was represented on the 
stage. In vy. 848, the promise éyrav@a 04 ce Lede TiOnow Eudpova does 
not imply any bodily change, but that Io laboured under a mental 
delusion. Still the mythologists are against us, who agree in making her 
transformation complete. Perhaps she was represented with horns, like 
the Egyptian figures of Isis, but in other respects as a virgin, which is 
somewhat confirmed by v. 592, cvece POéypa rac Bobkepw rapbévov; 

2 « gad-fly ’’ or ‘‘ brize.’’? See the commentators. 

3 On the discrepancies of reading, see Dind. With the whole passage 
compare Nonnus, Dionys. III. p. 62, 2. 

Taupogunc OTe ToTIC apmEPopevoto TOCGWTOU 

sic ayéAnv dyoaviog éhavvero ctvvojtoc ‘Iw. 

rai Oapadyc dyourvoy éOnKkaro Bov‘ddoy “Hon 

moiiioyv arAavéiecot keKacpevoy “Apyoy drwraic, 

Znvog oxirevtijoa Booxpaiowy vpevatwy* 

Znvoe aOnnrowo Kat é¢ vomoy Hie Kovpn, 

é¢0adpovde Toopéovea ToAvyAHYoLO Vopnoc- 

yu08dow Of pbwre xapaccopévn dépac “1d 

*Toving [ddoc] oldpa caréyoage powrade xnrg. 

HAVE Kai cic” AvyuTTov — 
This writer, who constantly has the Athenian dramatists in view, pursues 
the narrative of Io’s wanderings with an evident reference to Aischylus. 
See other illustrations from the poets in Stanley’s notes. 

4 The ghost of Argus was doubtless whimsically represented, but pro- 
bably without the waste of flour that is peculiar to modern stage spectres. 
Perhaps, as Burges describes, ‘‘ a mute in a dress resembling a peacock’s 
tail expanded, and with a Pan’s pipe slung to his side, which ever and 
anon he seems to sound; and with a goad in his hand, mounted at one 
end with a representation of a hornet or gad-fly.’”’ But this phantom, 
like Macbeth’s dagger, is supposed to be in the mind only. With a 
similar idea Apuleius, Apol. p. 315, ed. Elm. invokes upon A‘milianus 
in the following mild terms: “ At... . semper obvias species mortuorum, 
quidquid umbrarum est usquam, quidquid lemurum, quidquid manium, 

quidquid iarvarum oculis tuis oggerat: omnia noctium occursacula, 
omnia bustorum formidamina, omnia sepulchrorum terriculamenta, a 
 guibus tamen evo emerito haud longe abes.”’ 

c 2 
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keeping a cunning glance, whom not even after death 
does earth conceal: but issuing forth from among the de- 
parted he chases me miserable, and he makes me to wan- 
der famished along the shingled strand, while the sound- 
ing wax-compacted pipe drones on a sleepy strain. Oh! 
oh! ye powers! Oh! powers! whither do my far-roaming 
wanderings convey me? In what, in what, O son of Sa- 
turn, hast thou, having found me transgressing, shackled 
me in these pangs? Ah! ah! and art thus wearing out a 
timorous wretch phrensied with sting-driven fear. Burn me 
with fire, or bury me in earth, or give me for food to the 
monsters of the deep, and grudge me not these prayers, O 
king! Amply have my much-traversed wanderings harassed 
me; nor can I discover how I may avoid pain. MHearest 
thou the address of the ox-horned maiden? 

Fr. How can I fail to hear the damsel that is phrenzy- 
driven by the hornet, the daughter of Inachus, who warms 
the-heart of Jupiter with love, and now, abhorred of Juno, 
is driven perforce courses of exceeding length? 

Io. From whence utterest thou the name of my father? 
Tell me, the woe-begone, who thou art, who, I say, O hap- 
less one, that hast thus correctly accosted me miserable, and 
hast named the heayen-inflicted disorder which wastes me, 
fretting with its maddening stings? Ah! ah! violently 
driven by the famishing tortures of my boundings have I 
come a victim to the wrathful counsels of Juno. And of the 
ill-fated who are there, ah me! that endure woes such as 
mine? But do thou clearly define to me what remains for me 
to suffer, what salve’: what remedy there is for my malady, 
discover to me, if at all thou knowest: speak, tell it to the 
wretched roaming damsel. 

Pr. I will tell thee clearly everything which thou desirest 
to learn, not interweaving riddles, but in plain language, as 
it is right to open the mouth to friends. Thou seest him 
that bestowed fire on mortals, Prometheus. 

Io. O thou that didst dawn a common benefit upon mor, 


tals, wretched Prometheus, as penance for what offence art 
thou thus suffering? 


1 T have followed Dindorf’s elegant emendation. See his note, and 
Blomf, on Ag. 1. 
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Pr. I have just ceased lamenting my own pangs. 

Io. Wilt thou not then accord to me this boon? 

Pr. Say what it is that thou art asking, for thou mightest 
learn every thing from me. 

To. Say who it was that bound thee fast in this cleft? 

Pr. The decree of Jupiter, but the hand of Vulcan. 

To. And for what offences art thou paying the penalty? 

Pr. Thus much alone is all that I can clearly explain to 
thee. 

Io. At least, in addition to this, discover what time shall 
be to me woe-worn the limit of my wanderings. . 

Pr. Not to learn this is better for thee than to learn it. 

Io. Yet conceal not from me what I am to endure. 

Pr. Nay, I grudge thee not this gift. 

To. Why then delayest thou to utter the whole? 

Pr. ‘Tis not reluctance, but I am loth to shock thy 
feelings. 

Io. Do not be more anxious on my account than is agree- 
able to mel. 

Pr. Since thou art eager, I must needs tell thee: attend 
thou. 

Cu. Not yet, however; but grant me also a share of the 
pleasure. Let us first learn the malady of this maiden, from 
her own tale of her destructive* fortunes; but, for the sequel 
of her afflictions let her be informed by thee. 

Pr. It is thy part, Io, to minister to the gratification of 
these now before thee, both for all other reasons, and that 
they are the sisters of thy father. Since to weep and lament 
over misfortunes, when one is sure to win a tear from the 
listeners, is well worth the while. 

Io. I know not how I should disobey you; and in a plain 
tale ye shall learn every thing that ye desire: and yet I am 
pained even to speak of the tempest that hath been sent 
upon me from heayen, and the utter marring of my per- 


1 After the remarks of Dindorf and Paley, it seems that the above 
must be the sense, whether we read wy with Hermann, or take we for 
7) we with the above mentioned editor. 

2 Paley remarks that rac woX. réyac is used in the same manner as 
in Pers, 453, ¢0apévrec = ‘‘ shipwrecked,’’ (see his note,) or “ wander- 
ing.”’ He renders the present passage, “the adventures of her long 
wanderings.” 
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son, whence it suddenly came upon me, a wretched crea- 
ture! For nightly visions thronging to my maiden chamber, 
would entice me with smooth words: “O damsel, greatly 
fortunate, why dost thou live long time in maidenhood, when 
it is in thy power to achieve a match the very noblest? for 
Jupiter’ is fired by thy charms with the shaft of passion, 
and longs with thee to share in love. But do not, my child, 
spurn away from thee the couch of Jupiter; but go forth 
to Lerna’s fertile mead, to the folds and ox-stalls of thy 
father, that the eye of Jove may have respite from its long- 
ing.” By dreams such as these was I unhappy beset every 
night, until at length I made bold to tell my sire of the 
dreams that haunted me by night. And he despatched 
both to Pytho and to Dodona! many a messenger to consult 
the oracles, that he might learn what it behoved him to do 
or say, so as to perform what was well-pleasing to the 
divinities. And they came bringing a report back of ora- 
cles ambiguously worded, indistinct, and obscurely deli- 
vered. But at last a clear response came to Inachus, plainly 
charging and directing him to thrust me forth both from my 
home and my country, to stray an outcast to earth’s remotest 
limits; and that, if he would not, a fiery-visaged thunder- 
bolt would come from Jupiter, and utterly blot out his 
whole race. Overcome by oracles of Loxias such as these, un- 
willing did he expel and exclude me unwilling from his dwel- 
ling: but the bit of Jupiter? perforce constrained him to do this. 
And straightway my person and my mind were distorted, 
and horned, as ye see, stung by the keenly-biting fly, I 
rushed with maniac boundings to the sweet stream of Cerch- 
neia, and the fountain? of Lerna:—and the earth-born neat- 
heard Argus of untempered fierceness, kept dogging me, 
peering after my footsteps with thick-set eyes. Him, how-. 
ever, an unlooked-for sudden fate bereaved of life; but TF 


1 With the earlier circumstances of this narrative compare the beautiful 
story of Psyche in Apuleius, Met. IV. p. 157, sqq. Elm. 

2 Cf. Ag. 217, éel 0 dvaycag dv NExadvor, 

3 kohyny is the elegant conjecture of Canter, approved by Dindorf. 
In addition to the remarks of the commentators, the tradition preserved: 
by Pausanias II. 15, greatly confirms this emendation. He remarks, 
Bépoug O& ada cHiow écri Ta pedpata, mhijy THY iy Akovy. Tt was. 
probably somewhat proverbial, 
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hornet-striken am driven by the scourge divine from land 
to land. Thou hearest what has taken place, and if thou 
art able to say what pangs there remain for me, declare 
them; and do not, compassionating me, warm me with false 
tales, for I pronounce fabricated statements to be a most foul 
malady. 

Cu. Ah! ah! forbear! Alas! Never never did I expect 
that a tale [so] strange would come to my ears, or that 
sufferings thus horrible to witness and horrible to endure, 
outrages, terrors with their two-edged goad, would chill my 
spirit, Alas! alas! O Fate! Fate! I shudder as I behold 
the condition of Io. 

Pr. Prematurely, however, art thou sighing, and art full 
of terror. Hold, until thou shalt also have heard the residue. 

Cu. Say on; inform me fully: to the sick indeed it is 
sweet to get a clear knowledge beforehand of the sequel of 
their sorrows. 

Pr. Your former desire at any rate ye gained from me 
easily; for first of all ye desired to be informed by her 
recital of the affliction’ that attaches to herself. Now give 
ear to the rest, what sort of sufferings it is the fate of this 
young damsel before you to undergo at the hand of Juno: 
thou too, seed of Inachus, lay to heart my words, that thou 
mayest be fully informed of the termination of thy journey. 
In the first place, after turning thyself from this spot towards 
the rising of the sun, traverse unploughed fields; and thou 
wilt reach the wandering Scythians, who, raised from off the 
ground, inhabit wicker dwellings on well-wheeled cars, 
equipped with distant-shooting bows; to whom thou must 
not draw near, but pass on out of then land, bringing thy 
feet to approach the rugged roaring shores. And on thy 
left hand dwell the Chalybes, workers of iron, of whom thou 
must needs beware, for they are barbarous, and not accesi- 
ble to strangers. And thou wilt come to the river Hybristes’, 


1] shall not attempt to enter into the much-disputed geography of 
To’s wanderings. So much has been said, and to so little purpose, on 
this perplexing subject, that to write additional notes would be only to 
furnish more reasons for doubting. 

2 Probably the Kurban. Schutz well observes that the words od 
Wevddrvvpov could not be applied to an epithet of the poet’s own crea« 
tion. Such, too, was Humboldt’s idea. See my first note on this play 
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not falsely so called, which do not thou cross, for it is 
not easy to ford, until thou shalt have come to Caucasus 
itself, loftiest of mountains, where from its very brow the 
river spouts forth its might. And surmounting its peaks 
that neighbour on the stars, thou must go into a south- 
ward track, where thou wilt come to the man-detesting host 
of Amazons, who hereafter shall make a settlement, The- 
miscyra, on the banks of Thermodon, where lies the rug- 
ged Salmydessian sea-gorge, a host by mariners hated, a 
step-dame to ships; and they will conduct thee on thy 
way, and that right willingly. Thou shalt come too to the 
Cimmerian ithsmus, hard by the very portals of a lake, 
with narrow passage, which thou undauntedly must leave, 
and cross the Meotic frith; and there shall exist for ever- 
more among mortals a famous legend concerning thy passage, 
and after thy name it shall be called the Bosphorus; and 
after having quitted European ground, thou shalt come to 
the. Asiatic continent. Does not then the sovereign of the 
gods seem to you to be violent alike towards all things? 
for he a god lusting to enjoy the charms of this mortal fair 
one, hath cast upon her these wanderings. And a bitter 
wooer, maiden, hast thou found for thy hand; for think 
that the words which thou hast now heard are not even for 
a prelude. 

To. Woe is me! ah! ah! 

Pr. Thou too in thy turn’ art crying out and moaning: 
what wilt thou do then, when thou learnest the residue of 
thy ills? 

Cu. What! hast thou aught of suffering left to’ tell to 
ner? 

Pr. Aye, a tempestuous sea of baleful calamities. 

Io. What gain then is it for me to live? but why did I 
not quickly fling myself from this rough precipice, that dash- 
ing on the plain I had rid myself of all my pangs? for better 
is it once to die, than all one’s days to suffer ill. 

Pr. Verily thou wouldst hardly bear the agonies of me to 
whom it is not doomed to dic. For this would be an escape 
from sufferings. But now there is no limit set to my hard- 
ships, until Joye shall have been deposed from his tyranny. 


See Schutz and Griffiths. 
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Io. What! is it possible that Jupiter should ever fall from 
his power? 

Pr. Glad wouldst thou be, I ween, to witness this event. 
ee And how not so, I, who through Jupiter am suffering 

Pr. Well then thou mayest assure thyself of these things 
that they are so. 

Io. By whom is he to be despoiled of his sceptre of ty- 
ranny. 

Pr. Himself, by his own senseless counsels. 

Io. In what manner? Specify it, if there be no harm. 

Pr. He will make such a match as he shall one day ruel. 

Io. Celestial or mortal? If it may be spoken, tell me. 

Pr. But why ask its nature? for if is not a matter that I 
can communicate to you, 

Io. Is it by a consort, that he is to be ejected from his 
throne? 

Pr. Yes, surely, one that shall give birth to a son mightier 
than the father’. 

Io. And has he no refuge from this misfortune? 

Pr. Not he, indeed, before at any rate I after being libe- 
rated from my shackles ————— 

Io. Who then is he that shall liberate thee in despite of 
Jupiter? 

Pr. It is ordained that it shall be one of thine own des- 
cendants. 

Io. How sayest thou? Shall child of mine release thee 
from thy ills? 


1 Wrapped in mystery as the liberation of Prometheus is in this drama, 
it may be amusing to compare the following extracts from the Short 
Chronicle prefixed to Sir I. Newton’s Chronology. 

*€968. B.C. Sesak, having carried on his victories to Mount Caucasus, 
leaves his nephew Prometheus there, to guard the pass, etc. 

“937. The Argonautic expedition. Prometheus leaves Mount Cau- 
casus, being set at liberty by Hercules,’’ etc.—Old Translator. 

2 Stanley compares Pindar, Isth. vii. 33. 

TET pWpevoy HY Pép~ 
-Tepoy yovov [ot] dvakra marpog TekEtv. 
And Apoll. Rhod. iv, 201. Also the words of Thetis herself in Nonnus, 
Dionys. xxxiii. 356. 
Lete pe rarip edtwKe cai H9edev éc yapov EAKewy, 
ei py py roléovra yépwy avixorre UpopnPebe, 
Georilwv Kpoviwvoc apeiova raida puTevoat. 
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Pr. Yes, the third of thy lineage in addition to ten other 
generations’. 

Io. This prophecy of thine is no longer easy for me to form 
a guess upon. 

Pr. Nor seek thou to know over well thine own pangs. 

Io. Do not after proffering me a benefit withhold it from me. 

Pr. I will freely grant thee one of two disclosures. 

Io. Explain to me first of what sort they are, and allow me 
my choice. 

Pr. I allow it thee; for choose whether I shall clearly tell 
to thee the residue of thy troubles, or who it is that is to be 
my deliverer. : 

Cu. Of these twain do thou vouchsafe to bestow the one 
boon on this damsel, and the other on me, and disdain thou 
not my request. To her tell the rest of her wanderings, and 
to me him that is to deliver thee; ior this I long [to hear]. 

Pr. Seeing that ye are eagerly bent upon it, I will not 
oppose your wishes, so as not to utter every thing as 
much as ye desire. To thee in the first place, Io, will I 
describe thy mazy wanderings, which do thou engraye on the 
recording tablets of thy mind. 

When thou shalt have crossed the stream that is the boun- 
dary of the Continents, to the ruddy realms of morn where 
walks the sun? . . . . . . . having passed over the 
roaring swell of the sea, until thou shalt reach the Gorgonian 
plains of Cisthene, where dwell the Phorcides, three swan- 
like aged damsels, that possess one eye in common, that 
have but a single tooth, on whom ne’er doth the sun 
glance with his rays, nor the nightly moon. And hard by 
are three winged sisters of these, the snake-tressed Gor- 
gons, abhorred of mortals, whom none of human race can 
look upon and retain the breath of life’. Sach is this cau- 


1 «These were: 1. Epaphus; 2. Lybia; 3. Belas; 4. Danaus; 5. 
Hypermnestra; 6. Abas; 7. Proetus; 8. Acrisius; 4. Danae; 10. Per- 
seus; ll. Electryon. 12. Alemena; 13. Hercules.’’ Blomfield. 

2 For two ways of supplying the lacuna in this description of Io’s tras 
vels, see Dindorf and Paley. 

3 Being turned into stone. Such was the punishment of the fire-wor- 
shippers in the story of the first Lady of Baghdad. See Arabian Nights, 
Vol. I, p. 198. The mythico-geographical allusions in the following 
lines have been so fully and so learnedly illustrated, that I shall content 
myself with referring to the commentators. 
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tion’ which I mention to thee. Now lend an ear to another 
hideous spectacle; for be on thy guard against the keen- 
fanged hounds of Jupiter that never bark, the gryphons, 
and the cavalry host of one-eyed Arimasp-ans, wko dwell on 
the banks of the gold-gushing fount, the stream of Pluto: 
go not thou nigh to these. And thou wilt reach a far-distant 
land, a dark tribe, who dwell close upon the fountains of the 
sun, where is the river Aithiops. Along the banks of this 
wend thy way, until thou shalt have reached the cataract 
where from the Bybline mountains the Nile pours forth his 
hallowed, grateful stream. This will guide thee to the trian- 
gular land of the Nile; where at length, Io, it is ordained 
for thee and thy children after thee to found the distant colony. 
And if aught of this is obscurely uttered, and hard to be un- 
derstood, question me anew, and learn it thoroughly and 
clearly: as for leisure, I have more than I desire. 

Cu. If indeed thou hast aught to tell of her baleful wan- 
derings, that still remains or hath been omitted, say on; but 
if thou hast told the whole, give to us in our turn the fayour 
which we ask, and you, perchance, remember. 

Pr. She hath heard the full term of her journeying. And 
that she may know that she hath not been listening to me in yain, 
I will relate what hardships she endured before she came hither, 
giving her this as a sure proof of my statements. |The very 
great multitude indeed of words [ shall omit, and I will pro- 
ceed to the termination itself of thine aberrations. For aftet 
that thou hadst come to the Molossian plains, and about the 
lofty ridge of Dodona, where is the oracular seat of Thespro- 
tian Jove, and a portent passing belief, the speaking oaks, by 
which thou wast clearly and without any ambiguity saluted 
illustrious spouse of Jove that art to be; if aught of this hath 
any charms for thee’. Thence madly rushing along the sea- 
side track, thou didst dart away to the vast bay of Rhea, from 
which thou art tempest-driven in retrograde courses: and in 
time to come, know well that the gulf of the deep shall be 
called IO-nian, a memorial of thy passage to all mortals. 
These hast thou as tokens of my intelligence, how that it per- 
ceives somewhat beyond what appears. 


1 See Linwood’s Lexicon and Griffiths’ note. 
2 There is still much doubt about the elision gcec8’, ei. Others read: 
. the passage interrogatively. See Griffiths and Dindorf. 
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The rest I shall tell both to you and to her in common, 
after reaching the very identical track of my former narrative. 
‘There is on the land’s utmost verge a city Canopus, hard by 
‘the Nile’s very mouth and alluvial dyke; on this spot Jupiter 
at length makes thee sane by merely soothing and touching 
thee with his unalarming hand. And named after the progeni- 
ture of Jupiter! thou shalt give birth to swarthy Epaphus, 
who shall reap the harvest of all the land which the wide- 
streaming Nile waters. But fifth in descent from him a gene- 
ration of fifty virgins shall again come to Argos, not of their 
own accord, fleeing from incestuous wedlock with their cousins ; 
and these with fluttering hearts, like falcons left not far be- 
hind by doves, shall come pursuing marriage such as should-- 
not be pursued, but heaven shall be jealous over their persons’; 
and Pelasgia shall receive them after being crushed by a deed 
of night-fenced daring, wrought by woman’s hand; for each 
bride shall bereave her respective husband of life, having dyed 
in their throats* a sword of twin sharp edge. Would that in 
guise like this Venus might visit my foes! But tenderness 
shall soften one‘ of the maidens, so that she shall not slay the 


1 This pun upon the name of Epaphus is preserved by Moschus II. 50. 

éy 0 av Lede, érapwpevoc pea yecpi Osery 

moprioc ‘Ivaying, Ti)v Extarépw Tapa Neiip 

tx Boog ebxepdowo Tad peraperBe yuvaixca. 

and Nonnus, III. p. 62, 20 

tv@’"Exadoy Oui ricrey dxnpaciwy Ore KOAT OU 

"Ivaxing dapdrye txagpnoaro Osiog axoirne 

XEpoly Eowpwaviecor— ; 

2 There is much difficulty in this passage. Dindorf understands 
éxetvwy (Algypti filiorum), and so Paley, referring to his notes on Ag. 
938, Suppl. 437. Mr. Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 696, Obs. 3, appears to take the 
same view. There does not, therefore, seem any need of alteration. On 
the other interpretation sometimes given to $@dvoy ier cwpdrwy see 
Linwood, v. ¢06voc. 

3 odayaic: is rightly rendered ‘‘ in jugulo” by Blomfield, after Ruhnk. 
Ep. Crit. I. p. 71. To the examples quoted add Apul. Met. I. p. 108, 
“per jugulum sinistrum capulotenus gladium totum ei demergit,’’ and p. 
110, “‘jugulo ejus vulnus dehiscit in patorem.’”? The expression yvv«rt- 
ppovpntp Opacer is well illustrated by the words of Nonnus, l.c, p. 64, 17, 

Kal Kpuplore Erdéecor orOnpoddpwy emi AEKTPwWY 
apoeva yupvoy apna carevvace Ondic évuw. © 

* See Nonnus, !. c. Ovid. Ep. xiv. 51, sqq. 

«Sed timor, et pietas crudelibus obstitit ausis : 
Castaque mandatzm dextra refugit opus.” 
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partner of her couch, but shall be blunt in her resolve; and 
of the two alternatives she shall choose the former, to be 
called a coward rather than a murderess, She in Argos shall 
give birth to a race of kings. There needs a long discourse 
to detail these things distinctly; but from this seed be sure shall 
spring a dauntless warrior renowned in archery, who shall set 
meé free from these toils. Such predictions did my aged 
mother the Titaness Themis rehearse to me; but how and 
when—+to tell this requires along detail, and thou in knowing 
it all wouldst be in nought a gainer. - 
Io. Eleleu! Eleleu! Once more the spasm! and madden- 
ing phrenzies inflame me—and the sting of the hornet, 
wrought by no fire,? envenoms me; and with panic my heart 
throbs violently against my breast. My eyes too are rolling 
in a mazy whirl, and I am carried out of my course by the 
raging blast of madness, having no controul of tongue, but my 
troubled words dash idly against the surges of loathsome cala- 
mity. Exit To. 
Cu. Wise was the man, aye, wise indeed, who first weighed 
well this maxim, snd with his tongue published it abroad, that 
to match in one’s own degree is best by far*; and that one who 
lives by labour should woo the hand neither of any that have 
waxed wanton in opulence, nor of such as pride themselves 
on nobility of birth. Never, O Destinies’, never ........ 
may ye behold me approaching as a partner the couch of 
Jupiter: nor may I be® brought to the arms of any bride- 
groom from among the sons of heaven: for I am in dread when 
IT behold the maiden Io, contented with no mortal lover, 
greatly marred by wearisome wanderings at the hand of Juno. 
For myself, indeed—inasmuch as wedlock on one’s own level 
is free from apprehension—I feel no alarm®. And oh! never 
may the love of the mightier gods cast on me a glance that 
none can elude. This at least is a war without a conflict, 


1 On ogdxedog see Ruhnk. Tim. p. 123, and Blomfield. 

2 See Paley. a is never intensive. 

3 On this admonition, generally attributed to Pittacus, see Griffitns, and 
for a modern illustration in the miseries of Sir John Anvil (or Enville), 
Knt., the Spectator, No. 299. 

4 Paley would supply 7671at to complete the metre. 

5 T have followed Griffiths. 

8 Dindorf would throw out ddofoc, Paley ov dédra, remarking that 
the sense appears to require dre. 
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accomplishing things impossible’: nor know I what might 
become of me, for I see not how I could evade the counsel 
of Jove. 

Pr. Yet truly shall Jove, albeit he is self-wiiled in his 
temper, be lowly, in such? wedlock is he prepared to wed, as 
shall hurl him out of his sovereignty and off his throne a 
forgotten thing; and the curse of his father Saturn shall then 
at length find entire consummation, which he imprecated 
when he was deposed from his ancient throne. From disasters 
such as these there is no one of the gods beside myself that 
can clearly disclose to him a way of escape. I know this, and 
by what means. Wherefore let him rest on in his presumption, 
putting confidence in his thunders aloft, brandishing in his 
hand a fire-breathing bolt. For not one jot shall these suffice 
to save him from falling dishonoured in a downfall be- 
yond endurance; such an antagonist is he now with his own 
hands preparing against himself, a portent that shall baffle 
all. resistance; who shall invent a flame more potent than 
the lightning, anda mighty din that shall surpass the thunder; 
and shall shiver the ocean trident, that earth-conyulsing pest, 
the spear of Neptune. And when he hath stumbled upon 
this mischief, he shall be taught how great is the difference 
between sovereignty and slavery. 

Cu. Thou forsooth art boding against Jupiter the things 
thou wishest. 

Pr. Things that shall come to pass, and that I desire to boot. 

Cy. And are we to expect that any one will get the mas- 
tery of Jove? 

Pr. Aye, and pangs too yet harder to bear than these [of 
mine | shall he sustain. 

Cu. And how is it that thou art not dismayed blurt- 
mg out words such as these? 

Pr. Why at what should I be terrified to whom it is 
not destined to die. 

Cu. Yet perchance he will provide for thee afiliction 
more grievous than even this. 

Pr. Let him do it then, all is foreseen by me. 


1 4,e. possessing resources even among impossibilities. Cf. Antig, 
360. dopog tx’ obdéy Epxerai, and for the construction, Jelf, Gk. Gr. 
§ 521, 2. obs. 

? T think Elmsley has settled the question in favour of rotoy for ola 
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Cu. They that do homage to Adrasteia are wise. 

Pr. Do homage, make thy prayer, cringe to each ruler 
of the day. I care for Jove less than nothing; let him do, 
let him lord it for this brief span, e’en as he list, for not 
long shall he rule over the gods. But no more, for I 
descry Jove’s courier close at hand, the menial of the new 
monarch: beyond all [doubt] he has come to announce to us 
some news. 

Enter Mercury. 

Thee, the contriver, thee full of gall and bitterness, who 
sinned against the gods by bestowing their honours on 
creatures of a day, the thief of fire, I address. The Sire 
commands thee to divulge of what nuptials it is that thou art 
yaunting, by means of which he is to be put down from his 
power. And these things, moreover, without any kind of 
mystery, but each exactly as it is, do thou tell out; and en- 
tail not upon me, Prometheus, a double journey; and thou 
perceivest that by such conduct Jove is not softened. 

Pr. High sounding, i’faith, and full of haughtiness is thy 
speech, as beseems a lackey of the gods. Young in years, ye 
are young in power!; and ye fancy forsooth that ye dwell in 
a citadel impregnable against sorrow. Have I not known two 
monarchs? dethroned from it? And the third that now is 
ruler I shall also see expelled most foully and most quickly. 
Seem I to thee in aught to be dismayed at, and to crouch 
beneath the new gods? Widely, aye altogether, do I come 
short [of such feelings]. But do thou hie thee back the way 
by which thou camest: for not one tittle shalt thou learn of 
the matter on which thou questionest me. 

Mer. Yet truly ’twas by such self-will even before now 
that thou didst bring thyself to such a calamitous mooring. 

Pr. Be well assured that I would not barter my 


1 «In Aischylus we seem to read the vehement language of an old ser- 
-yant of exploded Titanism: with him Jupiter and the Olympians are but 
a new dynasty, fresh and exulting, insolent and capricious, the victory 
just gained and yet but imperfectly secured over the mysterious and 


venerable beings who had preceded, TIME, HEAVEN, OCEAN, 


EARTH and her gigantic progeny: Jupiter is still but half the monarch 
of the world; his future fall is not obscurely predicted, and even while he 


reigns, a gloomy irresistible destiny controls his power.” Quart. Rev. 
| xxviii. 416. 


2 Uranus and Saturn. Cf. Agam. 167 sqq. 
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wretched plight for thy drudgery; for better do I deem it to 
be a lackey to this rock, than to be born the confidential courier 
of father Jove. Thus isit meet to repay insult in kind. 

Mer. Thou scemest to revelin thy present state. 

Pr. Revel! Would that I might see my foes thus revel- 
ling, and among these I reckon thee. 

Mer. What dost thou impute to me also any blame for 
thy mischances? 

Pr. In plain truth, I detest all the gods, as many of them 
as,after having received benefits at my hands, are iniquitously 
visiting me with evils. 

Mer. I hear thee raving with no slight disorder. 

Pr. Disordered I would be, if disorder it be to loathe one’s 
foes. 

’Merr. Thou wouldst be beyond endurance, wert thou in 
prosperity. 

Pr. Woe’s me! 

Mer. This word of thine Jove knows not. 

Pro. Aye, but Time as he grows old teaches all things, 

Mer. And yet verily. thou knowest not yet how to be 
discreet. 

Pro. No i’faith, or I should not have held parley with thee, 
menial as thou art. 

Mer. Thou seemest disposed to tell naught of the things 
which the sire desires. 

Pr. In sooth, being under obligation as I am to him, I am 
bound to return his favour. 

Mnr. Thou floutest me, forsooth as if I were a boy. 

Pr. Why, art thou not a boy, and yet sillier than one, if 
thou lookest to obtain any information from me? There is no 
outrage nor artifice by which Jupiter shall bring me to utter 
this, before my torturing shackles shall have been loos- 
ened. Wherefore let his glowing lightning be hurled, and with 
the white feathered shower of snow, and thunderings beneath 
the earth let him confound and embroil the universe; for 
naught of these things shall bend me so much as even to say 
by whom it is doomed that he shall be put down from his 
sovereignty. 

Mer. Consider now whether this determination seems 
availing. 

Pr. Long since has this been considered and resolved, 
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Mer. Resolve, O vain one, resolve at length in considera- 
tion of thy present sufferings to come to thy right senses. 

Pr. Thou troublest me with thine admonitions as vainly 
as [thou mightest] a billow’. Never let it enter your thoughts 
that I, affrighted by the purpose of Jupiter, shall become 
womanish, and shall importune the object whom I greatly 
,soathe, with effeminate upliftings of my hands, to release me 
from these shackles: I want much of that. 

Mer. With all that I have said I seem to be speaking to no 
purpose: for not one whit art thou melted or softened in thy 
heart by entreaties, but art champing the bit like a colt 
fresh yoked, and struggling against the reins. But on the 
strength of an impotent scheme art thou thus violent; 
for obstinacy in one not soundly wise, itself by itself availeth 
less than nothing. And mark, if thou art not persuaded by 
my words, what a tempest and three-fold surge of ills, from 
which there is no escape, will come upon thee. For in the 
first place the Sire will shiver this craggy cleft with thunder 
and the blaze of his bolt, and will overwhelm thy body, 
and a clasping arm of rock shall bear thee up. And after 
thou shalt have passed through to its close a long space of 
time, thou shalt come back into the light! and a winged 
hound of Jupiter, a blood-thirsting eagle, shall ravenously 
mangle thy huge lacerated frame, stealing upon thee an un- 
bidden guest, and [tarrying} all the livelong day, and shalt 
banquet his fill on the black viands? of thy liver. To such 
labours look thou for no termination, until some god shall 
appear as a substitute in thy pangs, and shall be willing to 
go both to gloomy Hades, and to the murky depths around 
Tartarus. Wherefore advise thee, since this is no fictitious 
vaunt, but uttered in great earnestness; for the divine 


2 Milton, Samson Agon. 
Dalilah. ‘‘1 see thou art implacable, more deaf 
To prayers than winds or seas.”’ 
Merchant of Venice, act iv. sc, 1. 
: «You may as well go stand upon the beach 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height.” 
Sec Schrader on Muszus, 320. 
2 See Linwood’s Lexicon. Cf. Nonnus, Dionys. II. p. 45, 22. 
deopd guyoy dod6pyric duaprhose Tpopnbeds, 
Hrarog nPwWovTocg adewta OaTupovya 
avpaving Opacdy bpyw ixwy moprija KedevOov. 
2 
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mouth knows not how to utter falsehood, but will bring every 
word to pass. But do thou look around and reflect, and never 
for a moment deem pertinacity better than discretion. 

Cu. To us indeed Mercury seems to propose no unsea- 

sonable counsel; for he bids thee to abandon thy recklessness, 
and seek out wise consideration. Be persuaded; for to a 
wise man ’tis disgraceful to err. 
_ Pr. To me already well aware of it hath this fellow urged 
his message; but for a foe to suffer horribly at the hands of 
foes is no indignity. Wherefore let the doubly-pointed 
wreath of his fire be hurled at me, and ether be torn piece- 
meal by thunder, and spasm of savage blasts; and let the wind 
rock earth from her base, roots and all, and with stormy surge 
mingle in rough tide the billow of the deep and the paths of the 
stars; and fling my body into black Tartarus, with a whirl, 
in the stern eddies of necessity. Yet by no possible means 
shall he visit me with death. 

Mer. Resolutions and expressions, in truth, such as these 
of thine, one may heaz from maniacs. For in what point 
doth his fate fall short of insanity’? What doth it abate from 
ravings? But do ye then at any rate, that sympathise with 
him in his sufferings, withdraw hence speedily somewhither 
from this spot, lest the harsh bellowing of the thunder smite 
you with idiotcy. 

Cu. Utter and advise me to something else, in which too 
thou mayest prevail upon me; for in this, be sure, thou hast 
intruded a proposal not to be borne. How is it that thou 
urgest me to practise baseness? Along with him here I am 
willing to endure what is destined, for I have learned to 
abhor traitors ; and there is no evil, which I hold in greater 
abomination. 

Mer. Well then, bear in mind the things of which I fore- 
warn you: and do not, when ye have been caught in the 
snares of Até, throw the blame on fortune, nor ever at any 
time say that Jove cast you into unforeseen calamity: no 
indeed, but ye your ownselves: for well aware, and not on 
a sudden, nor in ignorance, will ye be entangled by your 
senselessness in an impervious net of Ate, 

Exit Mercury. 

Pr. And verily in deed and no longer in word doth the earth 


1 Thaye adopted Dindorf’s emendation. See his note. 
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heave, and the roarmg echo of thunder rolls bellowing by us; 
and deep blazing wreaths of lightning are glaring, and hur- 
yicanes whirl the dust; and blasts of all the winds are leaping 
forth, shewing one against the other a strife of conflict gusts ; 
and the firmament is embroiled with the deep!. Such is this 
onslaught that is clearly coming upon me from Joye, a cause 
for terror. O dread majesty of my mother Earth, O ether 
that diffusest thy common light, thou beholdest the wrongs 
I suffer. 


1 How the cosmoramic effects here described were represented on the 
stage, it is difficult to say, but such descriptions are by no means rare in 
the poets. Compare Muszus, 314, sqq. Lucan, I. 75 sqq. and a mul- 
titude in the notes of La Cerda on Virgil, Ain. I. 107, and Barthius on 
Claudian. Gigant. 31, sqq. Nonnus, Dionys. I. p. 12. 
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THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


Tut siege of the city of Thebes, and the description of the seven cham- 
pions of the Theban and Argive armies. The deaths of the brothers 
Polynices and Eteocles, the mournings over them, by their sisters 
Antigone and Ismene, and the public refusal of burial to the ashes 
of Polynices, against which Antigone boldly protests, conclude th: 


play. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


ETroc.zs. I IsMENE. 
A MerssEeNGER. ; ANTIGONE. 
Cuorvus or THEBAN VIRGINS. | A HeEraxp. 


Scenz. The Acropolis of Thebes.—Compare v. 227, ed. Blomf. 


Time. Early in the morning; the length of the action can scarcely 
be fixed with absolute certainty. It certainly did not exceed twelve 
hours. 


The expedition of ‘the Seven’’ against Thebes is fixed by Sir I. 
Newton, B.C. 928. Cf. his Chronology, p. 27. Blair carries it as far 
back as B.C. 1225. Oxip TRaNSLATOR. 


Ererocurs. Citizens of Cadmus! it is fitting that he should 
speak things seasonable, who has the care of affairs on 
the poop of a state, managing the helm, not lulling his eyelids 
in slumber. For if we succeed, the gods are the cause; 
but if, on the other hand, (which heaven forbid,) mischance 
should befall, Eteocles alone would be much bruited through 
the city: by the townsmen in strains clamorous and in wailings, 
of which may Jove prove righty called the Averter to the 
city of the Cadmeeans'. And now it behoves you—both him 
who still falls short of youth in its prime, and him who in 
point of age has passed his youth, nurturing the ample vigour 
of his frame and each that is in his prime’, as is best fitting— 

1Or, “of which may Jove the Averter be what his name imports,” 
See Paley and Linwood’s Lex. ; 

? This interpretation is now fully established. See Paley. Thus Cesar, 
B, G. I. 29, “qui arma ferre possent; et item separatius pueri, senes;’” 
II, 28, Eteocles wishes even the ayoeior to assist in the common defance. 


\ 
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to succour the city, and the altars of your country’s gods. 
so that their honours may never be obliterated; your childre, 
too, and your motherland, most beloved nurse; for she, takin- 
fully on herself the whole trouble of your rearing, nurtured you 
when infants crawling on her kindly soil, for her trusty shield 
bearing citizens, that ye might be [trusty ]! for this service 
And, for the present indeed, up to this day, the deity inclines 
in our favour; since to us now all this time beleaguered the 
war for the most part, by divine allotment, turns out well. 
But now, as saith the seer, the feeder? of birds, revolving in 
ear and thoughts, without the use of fire, the oracular birds 
with unerring art,—he, lord of such divining powers, declares 
that the main Achzan assault is this night proclaimed’, and 
[that the Achzans] attempt the city. 

But haste ye all, both to the battlements and the gates of 
the tower-works; On! in full panoply throng the breast- 
works, and take your stations on the platforms of the towers, 
and, making stand at the outlets of the gates, be of good heart, 
nor be over-dismayed at the rabble of the aliens; God will 
give a happy issue. Moreover, I have also despatched scouts 
and observers of the army, who will not, I feel assured, loiter 
on their way; and when I have had intelligence from these, I 
shall, in no point, be surprised by stratagem. 

Messencer. Most gallant’ Eteocles! sovereign of the 
Cadmeeans, I have come bearing a clear account of the mat- 
ters yonder, from the army; and I myself am eye-witness of the 
facts. For seven chieftains, impetuous leaders of battalions, 
cutting a bull’s throat over an iron-rimmed shield’, and touch- 
ing with their hands the gore of the bull, by oath have called 
to witness® Mars, Enyo and Terror, that delights in blood- 
shed, that either having wrought the demolition of our city 
they will make havoc of the town of the Cadmezans, or having 


1 zisrol is to be supplied with yévowoOe. 

2 Although Boro may be compared with the Roman pullarius, yet 
the phrase is here probably only equivalent to decwérn¢ pavrevparwy 
soon after. 

3 Paley prefers “nocturno concilio agitari,’’ comparing Rhes. 88, 
Tac cae Tpbc tvvac pudaxecg EOdvTEG POBy vuUKTHyopovct. On the 
authority of Griffiths, I have supplied rode "A yatode before émBovdévenrs 

4 See my note on Prom, 862. 

5 See commentators. 

6 Cf. Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 566, 2. 
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fallen will steep this land of ours in gore. Memorials too of 
themselves, to their parents at home, were they with their 
hands langing in festoons* at the car of Adrastus, dropping a 
tear, but no sound of complaint passed their lips*, For their 
iron-hearted spirit glowing with valour was panting, as of 
lions that glare battle. And the report of these my tidings is 
not retarded by sluggishness. But I left them in the very act 
ot casting lots, that so each of them, obtaining his post 
by lot, might lead on his battalion to our gates.—Where- 
tore do thou with all speed marshal at the outlets of the 
gates the bravest men, the chosen of our city; for already 
the host of Argives hard at hand armed cap-a-pié is in motion, 
is speeding onward, and white foam is staining the plain with 
its drippings from the lungs of their chargers. Do thou then, 
like the clever helmsman of a vessel, fence® our city before the 
breath of Mars burst like a hurricane upon it, for the main- 
land billow of their host is roaring.—And for these measures 
do thou seize the very earliest opportunity; for the sequel I 
will keep my eye a faithful watch by day, and thou, knowing 
from the clearness of my detail the movements of those with- 
out, shalt be unscathed. Exit MESSENGER. 
Er. O Jupiter! andearth! and ye tutelary deities! and 
thou Curse, the mighty Erinnys of my sire! do not, I pray, 
uproot with utter destruction from its very base, a prey to foe- 
men, our city, which utters the language of Greece, and our 
native dwellings‘. Grant that they may never hold the free 


1 See Linwood, s. v. orégery. Paley compares v. 267, Addupa ddwy 
Sovpinnx@ ayvotc dduowe Brew xpd vawy, Adrastus alone had been 
promised a safe return home. 

2 Cf. Eum. 515, oikroy oikricairo, would utter cries of pity. Suppl. 
59, oikroy oiktpdy aiwy, hearing one mournful piteous cry. The old 
translations rendered it, ‘‘ no regret was expressed on their countenance.”’ 

3 Perhaps we might render dodat, dam, in order to keep up the 
metaphor of the ship. Cf. Hom. Od. V. 346, godée O& pu pimeoor 
Juaprepic oicvivgot. The closing the ports of a vessel to keep out the 
water will best convey the meaning to modern readers. 

4 This seems the true meaning of épeoriouc, indigenous in Greece, as 
Blomfield interprets, quoting Hesych. égéorioc, airoyOwy, %voucoc, 
Il. B. 125, ete. An Athenian audience, with their political jealousy of 
Asiatic influence, and pride of indigenous origin, would have appreciated 
this prayer as heartily as the one below, v. 158, aéduv dopimovoy pu} 
rp0bd@ “Erspogwyy oroar@, which their minds would connect with 
more powerful associations than the mere provincial differences of Boeotia 
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land and city of Cadmus in a yoke of slavery; but be ye our 
strength,—nay, I trust that I am urging our common interests, 
for a state that is in prosperity honours the divinities'. 
Lwit Ernoctezs. 

Cuorvs’. I wail over our fearful, mighty woes! the army 
is let loose, having quitted its camp, a mighty mounted 
host is streaming hitherward in advance* the dust appear- 
ing high in the air convinces me, a voiceless, clear, true 
messenger; the noise of the clatter of their hoofs upon the 
plain‘, reaching even to our couches, approaches my ears*is 
wafted on, and is rumbling like a resistless torrent lashing the 
mountain-side. Alas! alas! Oh gods and goddesses, avert 
the rising horror; the white-bucklered*® well-appointed host 
is rushing on with a shout on the other side our walls, speed- 
ing its way to the city. Who then will rescue us, who then 
of gods and goddesses will aid us? Shall I then pros- 
trate myself before the statues of the divinities? Oh ye 
blessed beings, seated on your glorious thrones, ’tis high time 


and Argos. How great a stress was laid upon the ridicule of foreign 
dialect, may be seen from the reception of Pseudartabas in the Achar- 
nians. 

1 Cf. Arist. Rhet. II. 17, 6. The same sentiment, though expressed 
the contrary way, occurs in Eur. Troad. 26,’Epnpia yap wodw oray 
AdBy KaKy}, Noose Ta Tdy OeHy odd? TisaoOar Ode. 

2 The chorus survey the surrounding plains from a high part of the 
Acropolis of Thebes, as Antigone from the top of the palace in the 
Pheenisse of Euripides, y. 103, sqq. 

3 oddpopoc = so as to be foremost. Cf. Soph. Antig. 108, guvydda 
Tpodpopoy dguTEpW KiVhoaca YadwWy. 

4 This passage is undoubtedly corrupt, but Dindorf’s conjecture &Xs 
o imac gpévac déogr brAwy Krbro¢g morixpipaTEeTat, Ove méOov Poa 
moTarat, Poser 0—, although ingenious, differs too much from the 
ductus literarum, to be considered safe. Paley, from the interpretation 
of the Medicean MS. and the reading of Robortelli, eATAeuvac, has con- 
jectured AIA 62 yao imac wed’) dzoKxTbx0v, which seems preferable. 
Perhaps we might read émi 02 ya¢ medtomAoKTirrov woly xoipm. Boa, by 
tmesis, for éxvypipmrera. /Eschylus uses the compound, éyxpimrec- 
@at, Suppl. 790, and nothing is more common than such atmesis. I 
doubt whether zed:omAoxrimov is not one of Auschylus’ own “‘ high- 
crested’? compounds. Mr. Burges has kindly suggested a parallel passage 
of an anonymous author, quoted by Suidas, s. v. vraparropévyc: (rTwy 
NOEMETICOVTWY, THES yg Toig wooly avTwy draparTopévync, OmAwD 
ovyKpovopéevwy. 


® Cf. Soph. Antig. 106, 
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for us to cling to your statues—why do we deeply sighing 
delay? Hear ye, or hear ye not, the clash of bucklers? 
When, if not now, shall we set about the orison of the 
peplus' and chaplets? I perceive a din, a crash of no single 
spear. What wiltthou do? wilt thou, O Mars, ancient guar- 
dian of our soil, abandon thine own land? God of the golden 
helm, look upon, look upon the city which once thou didst 
hold well-beloved. Tutelary gods of our country, behold’, 
behold this train of virgins suppliant to escape from slavery’, 
for*around our city a surge of men with waying crests is rip- 
pling, stirred by the blasts of Mars. But, O Jove, sire all- 
perfect! avert thoroughly from us capture by the foemen; for 
Argives are encircling the fortress of Cadmus; and I feel a 
dread of martial arms, and the bits which are fastened through 
the jaws of their horses are knelling slaughter. And seven 
leaders of the host, conspicuous in their spear-proof harness, are 
taking their stand at our seventh gate*, assigned their posts by 
lot. Do thou too, O Jove-born power that delightest in battle, 
Pallas, become a saviour to our city; and thou, equestrian 
monarch, sovereign of the main, with thy fish-smiting trident, 
O Neptune, grant a deliverance, a deliverance from our ter- 
rors. Do thou too, O Mars, alas! alas! guard the city which 
is named after Cadmus, and manifestly shew thy care;—and 
thou, Venus, the original mother of our race, avert [these ills } 
—for from thy blood are we sprung; calling on thee with 
heaven-ward orisons do we approach thee.—And thou Ly- 
cxan king—be thou fierce as a wolf® to the hostile army, 


1 Cf. Virg. Ain. I. 479:— 
“‘Tnterea ad templum non equee Palladis ibant 
Crinibus Tliadés passis, peplumque ferebant 
Suppliciter tristes ”’ 
Statius, Theb. x. 50 :— 
“et ad patrias fusze Pelopeides aras 
Sceptriferee Junonis opem, reditumque suorum 
Exposcunt, pictasque fores, et frigida vultu 
Saxa terunt, parvosque docent procumbere natos. 
* * eile: * * 
Peplum etiam dono, cujus mirabile textum,”’ etc. 
2 Here there is a gap in the metre. See Dindorf. 
3 “ pro vitanda servitute.”’ Paley. 
4 Not, ‘‘ at the seven gates,’’ as Valckenaer has clearly shewn. 
®» The paronomasia can only be kept up by rendering, “ do thou, king 
of wolves, fall with wolf-like fierceness,’” etc. Muller, Dorians, vol. i. 
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[moved ] by the voice of our sighs'. Thou too, virgin-daughter 
of Latona, deftly adorn thyself with thy bow, O beloved 
Diana. Ah! ah! ah! I hear therumbling of cars around the 
city, O revered Juno, the nayves of the heayy-laden axles 
creak, the air is maddened with the wizzing of javelins— 
what is our city undergoing? What will become of it? To 
what point is the deity conducting the issue? ah! ah! A 
shower of stones too from their slingers is coming over our 
battlements. O beloved Apollo! there is the clash of brass- 
rimmed shields at the gates, and the just issue in battle must 
be decided by arms according to the disposal of Jove®. And 
thou Onca‘, immortal queen, that dwellest in front of our city, 
rescue thy seven-gated seat. O gods, all-potent to save, O ye 
gods and goddesses, perfect guardians of the towers of this land, 
abandon not our war-wasted city to an army of aliens. Listen 
to these virgins, listen to our all-just prayers, as is most right, 
to the orisons of virgins which are offered with out-stretched 
hands. O beloved divinities, hovering around our city as its 
deliverers, show how ye love it; give heed to our public 
rituals, and when ye give heed to them succour us, and be ye 
truly mindful, I beseech ye, of the rites of our city which 
abound in sacrifices. 
te-enter ErEOcLEs. 

Intolerable creatures! is this, I ask you, best and salutary 
for our city, and an encouragement to this beleaguered 
force, for you to fall before the statues of our tutelary gods, 
to shriek, to yell—O ye abominations of the wise. Neither 
in woes nor in welcome prosperity may I be associated with 
woman-kind; for when woman prevails, her audacity is more 
than one can live with; and when she is affrighted, she is a still 
greater mischief to her home and city. Hven now, having 
brought upon your countrymen this pell-mell flight, ye have, 


p- 325, considers that Ad«evog is connected with AvKn Might, not with 
ixoc, a wolf. 

1 [ follow Paley’s emendation, airaic. 

2 See a judicious note of Paley’s. 

3 I have borrowed Griffiths’ translation. It seems impossible that 
ayvoy rédoc could ever be a personal appeal, while ov re evidently shows 
that the address to Pallas Onca was unconnected with the preceding line. 
As there is probably a lacuna after Avd@ey, it is impossible to arrive a 


any certain meaning. 
4 See Stanley. “Oyxa is a Phoenician word, and epithet of Minerva, 
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by your outcries, spread dastard cowardice, and ye are serving, 
as best ye may, the interests of those without, but we 
within our walls are suffering capture at our own hands ;—such 
blessings will you have if you live along with women. 
Wherefore if any one give not ear to my authority, be it man 
or woman, or other between [these names’, | the fatal pebble 
shall decide against him, and by no means shall he escape the 
doom of stoning at the hand of the populace. For what pass- 
eth without is a man’s concern, let not woman offer advice 
—but remaining within do thou occasion no mischief. 
Heard’st thou, or heard’st thou not, or am I speaking to a 
deaf woman ? 

Cu. O dear son of (Edipus, I felt terror when I heard the 
din from the clatter of the cars, when the wheel-whirling 
naves rattled, and [tke din] of the fire-wrought bits, the rudders? 
of the horses, passing through their mouths that know no rest. 

Er. What then? does the mariner who flees from the stern 
to the prow’ find means of escape, when his bark is labour- 
ing against the billow of the ocean? 

Cu. No; but I came in haste to the ancient statues of the 
divinities, trusting im the gods, when there was a pattering 
at our gates of destructive sleet showering down, even then 
I was carried away by terror to offer my supplications to the 
Immortals, that they would extend their protection over the 
city. 

Er. Pray that our fortification may resist the hostile spear. 

Cu. Shall not this, then, be at the disposal of the gods? 

Ex. Aye, but ’tis said that the gods of the captured city 
abandon it. 

Cu. At no time during my life may this conclave of gods 
abandon us: never may I behold our city overrun, and an 
army firing it with hostile flame. 

Er. Do not thou, invoking the gods, take ill counsel ;—for 
subordination, woman, is the mother of saving success; so 
the adage runs. 


1 The boys, girls, etc. 
2 Cf. Eur. Hippol. 1219, sqq. 
kal deordrne pe trmenoic éy 70ecr 
monde Evvokdy iprac’ rviag xeooiv, 
ket 02, KOmHY Gare vavBarnc aro. 
3 i.e, to adore the images placed at the head of the vessel. See Griffiths, 
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Cx. But the gods have a power superior still, and oft in 
adversity dees this raise the hespless out of severe calamity, 
when clouds are overhanging his brow. 

Er. It is the business of men, to present victims and offer- 
ings of worship to the gods, when foemen are making an 
attempt: ‘tis thine on the other hand to hold thy peace and 
abide within doors. 

Cu. “Tis by the blessing of the gods that we inhabit a city 
unconquered, and that our fortification is proof against the 
multitude of our enemies. What Nemesis can feel offended 
at this? 

Er. I am not offended that ye should honour the race of 
the gods; but that thou mayest not render the citizens 
faint-hearted, keep quiet and yield not to excessive terrors. 

Cu. When I heard the sudden din, I came, on the very 
instant, in distracting panic to this Acropolis, a hallowed 
seat. 

Er. Do not now, if ye hear of the dying or the wounded, 
eagerly receive them with shrieks; for with this slaughter of 
mortals is Mars fed. 

Cu. And I do in truth hear the snortings of the horses. 

Er. Do not now, when thou hearest them, hear too dis- 
tinctly. 

Cu. Our city groans from the ground, as though the foes 
were hemming her in. 

Er. Is it not then enough that I take measures for this ? 

Cu. I fear! for the battering at the gates increases. 

Er. Wilt thou not be silent? Say nought of this kind in 
the city. 
~ Cx. O associate band [of gods], abandon not our towers. 

Er. Cannot ye endure it in silence, and confusion to ye? 

Cu. Gods of my city! let me not meet with slavery. 

Er. Thou thyself art making a slave both of me, of thyself, 
and of the city. 

Cx. O all-potent Jove! turn the shaft against our foes. 

Er. O Joye? what a race hast thou made women! 

Cu. Just as wretched as men when their city is taken. 

Er. Again thou art yelping as thou claspest the statues! 

Cu. Yes, for in my panic terror hurries away my tongue. 

Er. Would to heaven that you would grant me a trifling 
favour on my requesting it. 
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Cu. Tell me as quickly as you can, and I shall know at once, 

Er. Hold thy peace, wretched woman, alarm not thy friends. 

Cu. I hold my peace—with others I will suffer what is des- 
tined. 

Er. I prefer this expression of thine rather than thy 
former words; and moreover, coming forth from the* sta- 
tues, pray thou for the best,—that the gods may be our 
allies. And after thou hast listened to my prayers, then 
do thou raise the sacred auspicious shout of the Pan, the 
Grecian rite of sacrificial acclamation, an encouragement 
to thy friends that removes the fear of the foe. And I, 
to the tutelary gods of our land, both those who haunt 
the plains, and those who watch over the forum, and to the 
fountains of Dirce, and I speak not without those of the 
Ismenus', if things turn out well and our city is preserved, 
do thus make my vows that we, dyeing the altars of the 
gods with the blood of sheep, offering bulls to the gods, 
will deposit trophies, and vestments of our enemies, spear-won 
spoils of the foe, in their hallowed abodes. Offer thou pray- 
ers like these to the gods, not with a number of sighs, nor 
with foolish and wild sobbings; for not one whit the more 
wilt thou escape Destiny. But I too, forsooth?, will go and 
marshal at the seven outlets of our walls, six men, with my- 
self for a seventh, antagonists to our foes in gallant plight, 
before both urgent messengers and quickly-bruited tidings 
arrive, and inflame us by the crisis. [ kait Ernocrzs. 

Cir. I attend, but through terror my heart sleeps not, and 
cares that press close upon my heart keep my dread alive, 
because of the host that hems our walls® around; like as 


1 This far-fetched interpretation of an absurd text is rightly con- 
demned by W. Dindorf in his note, who elegantly reads with Lud. Din- 
dorf idact 7’ Iopnyvod. Paley has clearly shown the origin of the cor- 
ruption. Linwood is equally disinclined to support the common reading. 

* Blomfield reads éy® dé y’ dévdpac, the change of AET to AEII being 
by no means a difficult one. Linwood agrees with this alteration, and 
Dindorf in his notes. But Paley still defends the common reading, 
thinking that 2a’ éy@poi¢ is to be taken from the following line. 1 
do not think the poet would have hazarded a construction so doubtful, 
that we might take ézi either with dydpac, éxOpoic, or by tmesis, with 
Ew. 

3 The construction of the exegétical accusative is well illustrated in 
Jelf’s Gk. Gr. § 580, 3. 
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dove, an all-attentive nurse, fears, on behalf of her brood, 
serpents evil intruders into her nest. For some are advancing 
against the towers in all their numbers, in all their array; (what 
will become of me?) and others are launching the vast rugged 
stone at the citizens, who are assailed on all sides, By every 
means, O ye Jove-descended gods! rescue the city and the 
army that spring from Cadmus. What better plain of land 
will ye take in exchange to yourselves than this, after ye have 
abandoned to our enemies the fertile land, and Diree’s 
water best fed of all the streams that earth-encircling Nep- 
tune sends forth, and the daughters of Tethys? Wherefore, 
O tutelary gods of the city! having hurled on those without 
the towers the calamity that slaughters men, and. casts 
away shields, achieve glory for these citizens, and be your 
statues placed on noble sites, as deliverers of our city', 
through our entreaties fraught with shrill groanings. For 
sad it is to send prematurely to destruction an ancient city, 
a prey of slavery to the spear, ingloriously overthrown 
in crumbling ashes by an Achzean according to the will of 
heaven; and for its women to be dragged away captives, 
alas! alas! both the young and the aged, like horses by their 
hair, while their vestments are rent about their persons. 
And the emptied city cries aloud, while its booty is 
wasted amid confused clamours ;—verily I fearfully furebode 
heavy calamities. And a mournful thing it is for [maidens] 
just marriageable?, before the celebration of rites for cull- 
ing the fresh flower of their virginity, to have to traverse 
a hateful journey from their homes. What? I pronounce 
that the dead fares better than these; for full many are 
the calamities, alas! alas! which a city undergoes when 
it has been reduced. One drags another’, slaughters, and 
to parts he sets fire—the whole city is defiled with smoke, 
and raying Mars that tramples down the nations, violating 


1 J have followed Blomfield, and Dindorf in his notes, in reading 
KUOOC TOLGOE TOKITaLC. 

2 This is perhaps the sense required ; but, with Dindorf, I cannot see 
how it can be elicited from the common reading. Perhaps Schneider’s 
apterpdpore is right, which is approved by Dindorf, Linwood, and Paley. 

3 There is the same irregular antithesis between d\Aov aye and ra 0é 
(= rq 2) rupdopet; as in Soph, Ant. 138, eixe 0 GAG Ta pév, Gra 
O’ém’ Gddore Ewevwpa— Aye. 
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piety, inspires them. Throughout the town are uproars, 
against the city rises the turreted circumyallation*, and 
man is slain by man with the spear. And the cries of 
children at the breast all bloody resound, and there is rapine 
sister of pell-mell confusion. Pillager meets pillager, and 
the empty-handed shouts to the empty-handed, wishing to have 
a partner, greedy for a portion that shall be neither less 
nor equal. Whai of these things can speech picture? Fruits 
of every possible kind strewn? upon the ground occasion sor- 
row, and dismal is the face of the stewards. And full many 
a gift of earth is swept along in the worthless streams, in 
undistinguished medley. And young female slaves have 
new sorrows, a foe being superior*, and fortunate as to 
their wretched captive couch, so that they hope for life’s 
gloomy close to come, a guardian against their all-mournfu’ 
SOITOWS. 

Srem1-Cu. The scout, methinks, my friends, is bringing us 
some fresh tidings from the army, urging in haste the for- 
warding axles‘ of his feet. 

Semi-Cu. Aye, and in very truth here comes our prince, 
son of CGEdipus, very opportunely for learning the messenger’s 
report,—and haste does not allow him to make equal foot- 
steps®. 

Noein MeEssENGER and ErEocxes from different sides. 

Mrs. I would fain tell, for I know them well, the arrange- 
ments of our adversaries, and how each has obtained his lot 
at our gates. Tydeus now for some time has been raging 
hard by the gate of Preetus : but the seer allows him not to cross 


1 See Elmsl. on Eur. Bacch. 611. I follow Griffiths and Paley. 

2 There is much difficulty in the double participle weowy-Kupjoac. 
Dindorf would altogether omit kvpfjoac, asa gloss. But surely wecwy 
was more likely to be added as a gloss, than kvpjoac. I think that the 
fault probably lies in zecwy. 

3 This passage is scarcely satisfactory, but I have followed Paley. 
Perhaps if we place a comma after dzeprépou, and treat we avd. 6. br. 
evTUX. as a genitive absolute, there will be less abruptness, éAic¢ éore 
standing for é\7iovot, by a frequent enallage. 

4 The turgidity of this metaphor is almost too much even for Aischylus ! 

5 The multitude of interpretations of the common reading are from 
their uniform absurdity sufficient to show that it is corrupt. I have 
chosen the least offensive, but am still certain that amaoriger is inde- 
fensible. Hermann (who, strange to say, is followed by Wellauer) reads 
«arapyiger, Blomfield caraprizet. 
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the stream of Ismenus, for the sacrifices are not auspicious. 
So Tydeus, raving and greedy for the fight, roars like a ser- 
pent in its hissings beneath the noontide heat, and he smites 
the sage seer, son of Oicleus, with a taunt, [saying] that he is 
crouching to both Death and Battle out of cowardice. Shout- 
ing out such words as these, he shakes there shadowy crests, 
the hairy honours of his helm, while beneath his buckler bells 
cast in brass are shrilly pealing terror: on his buckler too he 
has this arrogant device,—a gleaming sky tricked out with 
stars, and in the centre of the shield a brilliant full moon is 
conspicuous, most august of the heavenly bodies, the eye of 
night. Chafing thus in his vaunting harness, he roars beside 
the bank of the river, enamoured of conflict, like a steed 
champing his bit with rage, that rushes forth when he hears 
the voice of the trumpet’. Whom wilt thou marshal against 
this [foe]? Who, when the fastenings give way, is fit to be 
intrusted with the defence of the gate of Preetus? 

Er. At no possible array of a man should J tremble; and 
blazonry has no power of inflicting wounds, and crests and 
bell bite not? without the spear. And for this night which 
thou tellest me is sparkling on his buckler with the stars of 
heaven, it may perchance be a prophet in conceit®; for if night 
shall settle on his eyes as he is dying, verily this vaunting 
device would correctly and justly answer to its name, and he 
himself will have made the insolence ominous against himself. 
But against Tydeus will I marshal this wary son of Astacus, 
as defender of the portals, full nobly born, and one that 
reverences the throne of Modesty, and detests too haughty 
language, for he is wont to be slow at base acts, but no 

1 Besides Stanley’s illustrations, see Priczus on Apul. Apol. p. 58. 
Pelagonius in the Geoponica, XVI. 2, observes adyafow 0 ixrov rat 
TOUTO TEKpNOLOY, Bray ~oTHKwE pur) AVExNTaL, GAA KOOTOY THY ynY 
Soren roexew éexOupy. St. Macarius Hom, XXIII. 2, érdy d& paby 
(6 irxoc) wai cuveficby sic Tov wOdEMOY, bray dodpar'Oy Kal axotoy 
gwviy modrswov, avTdo éroimwe toxeTae ext Tove eXOpodc, Wore Kai 
an auTis tho pwrng mTénow euroriv Toi wuAspiowg. Marmion, 
Canto V.,— 

«Marmion, like charger in the stall, 
That hears without the trumpet’s call, 
Began to chafe and swear.” 


2 See Boyes’ Illustrations. p. 11. 
3 This seems to be the sense of pedv7ic évvoia. Blomfield would alter 


éyvota $0 the dative, which is easier. 
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dastard. And from the sown heroes whom Mars spared 
is Melanippus sprung a scion, and he is thoroughly a native. 
But the event Mars with his dice will decide. And justice, 
his near kinswoman, makes him her champion’, that he 
may ward off the foeman’s spear from the mother that bare 
him. 

Cu. Now may the gods grant unto our champion to be 
successful, since with justice” does he speed forth in defence of 
the city; but I shudder to behold the sanguinary fate of those 
who perish in behalf of their friends. 

Mes. To him may the gods so grant success.—But Ca- 
paneus has by lot obtained his station against the Electran 
gate. This is a giant, greater than the other aforemen- 
tioned, and his vaunt savours not of humanity; but he 
threatens horrors against our towers, which may fortune 
not bring to pass! for he declares, that whether the god 
is willing or unwilling, he will make havoc of our city, and 
that not the Wrath’ of Jove, dashing down upon the plain, 
should stop him. And he is wont to compare both the 
lightnings and the thunder-bolts to the heat of noontide. 
He has a bearing too, a naked man bearing fire, and there 
gleams a torch with which his hands are armed‘ ;—and, 
in letters of gold, he is uttering, I WILL BURN THE CITY. 
Against a man such as this do thou send>-————. Who 
will engage with him? Who will abide his yaunting and 
not tremble ? 

Er. And in this case* also one advantage is gained upon 
another. Of the vain conceits of man in sooth the tongue of 


1 So Linwood. Justice is styled the near relation of Melanippus, 
because he was aicxo@y apydc, v. 406, The scholiast however interprets 
it ro rig Evyyeveiac dicaoy. 

2 Dindorf’s substitution of ducaiag for diukaiwe is no improvement, 
Paley’s dicatog is more elegant, but there seems little reason for altera- 
tion. 

3 Probably nothing more than the lightning is meant, as Blomfield 
supposes. Paley quotes Eur. Cycl. 328, wémAov xoove, Arde Bpovraiciw 
sic Gov KTUT@Y. And this agrees with the fate of Capaneus as described 
in Soph. Antig. 131, sqq.; Nonnus, XXVIII. p. 480; Eur. Phon 
1187, sqq. 

* Blomfield compares Eur. Bacch. 733, Qipao did yepoiy 
uéyac. But the present construction is harsher, 

5 See Blomfield. 

* X follow Blomfield and Paley. 
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: : 5 eee : 
pared for action, dishonouring the gods, and practising his 


tongue in vain exultation ;—mortal as he is, he is sending 
loud swelling words inte heaven to the ears of Jove. But I trust 
that, as he well deserves, the fire-bearing thunderbolt will 
with justice come upon him, in no wise likened to the noontide 
warmth of the sun. Yet against him, albeit he is a very 
violent blusterer, is a koro marshalled, fiery in his spirit, 
stout Polyphontes, a trusty guard by the favor of Diana our 
protectress, and of the other gods. Mention another whe 
hath had his station fixed at another of our gates, 

Cu. May he perish* who proudly vaunts against our city, 
and may the thunder-bolt check him before that he burst into 
my abode, or ever, with his insolent spear force us away from 
our maiden dwellings. 

Mzs. And verily I will mention him that, hath next had 
his post allotted him against our gates:—for to Eteoclus, 
third in order, hath the third lot leapt from the inverted helm 
of glittering brass, for him to advance his battalion against 
the gates of Neis; and he is wheeling his steeds fuming in 
their trappings, eager to dash forward against the gates. 
And their snafiles ring, in barbarian fashion, filled with the 
breath of their snorting nostrils. His buckler, too, hath been 
blazoned in no paltry style, but a man in armour is treading 
the steps of a ladder to his foemen’s tower, seeking to storm 
it. And this man, in a combination of letters, is shouting, 
how that not even Mars should force him from the bulwarks.— 
Do thou send also to this man a worthy champion to ward off 
from this city the servile yoke. 

Er. I will send this man forthwith, and may it be with 


truth becomes accuser. But Capaneus is menacing, pre- 


good fortune ; and verily he is sent, bearing his boast in deed’, 


’ 


Megareus, the offspring of Creon, of the race of the sown’; who 


1 ‘¢ We embrace this opportunity of making a grammatical observation 
with respect to the older poets, which, to the best of our knowledge, has 
not hitherto been noticed by any grammarian or critic. Wherever a 
svish or a prayer is expressed, either by the single optative mood of the 
verb, or with ju}, ciQe, ei yap, ci@e yap, the verb is in the second aorist, 
if it have a distinct second aorist; otherwise it may be in the present 
tense, but is more frequently in the first aorist.”” Edinb. Rev. xix. 489. 

2 7, e. not bearing a braggart inscription, but putting confidence in his 
own valour. o# was rightly thrown out by Erfurdt. ‘See Paley. 

3 ;,'e. from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, 

‘ h 
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will go forth from the gates not a whit terrified at the noise 
of the mad snortings of the horses; but, either by his fall will 
fully pay the debt of his nurture to the land, or, having taken 
two men? and the city on the shield, will garnish with the 
spoils the house of his father. aunt thee of another, and 
spare me not the recital. ' 

Cu. I pray that this side may succeed, O champion of my 
dwellings! and that with them it may go ill; and as they, 
with frenzied mind, utter exceedingly proud vaunts against 
yur city, so may Jove the avenger regard them in his wrath. 

Mrs. Another, the fourth, who occupies the adjoining gates 
of Onca Minerva, stands hard by with a shout, the shape and 
mighty mould of Hippomedon ; and I shuddered at him as he 
whirled the immense orb, I mean the circumference of his 
buckler—I will not deny it. And assuredly it was not 
any mean artificer in heraldry who produced this work 
upon his buckler, a Typhon, darting forth through his 
fire-breathing mouth dark smoke, the quivering sister of fire, 
and the circular cavity of the hollow-bellied shield hath been 
made further solid with coils of serpents. He himself, too, 
hath raised the war-cry ; and, possessed by Mars, raves for the 
‘onslaught, like a Thyiad?, glaring terror. Well must we 
guard against the attack of such a man as this, for Terror is 
already vaunting himself hard by our gates. 

Er. In the first place, this Onca Pallas, who dwells in our 
suburbs, living near the gates, detesting the imsolence of 
the man, will drive him off, as a noxious serpent from her 
young. And Hyperbius, worthy son of CEnops, hath been 
chosen to oppose him, man to man, willing to essay his des- 
tiny in the crisis of fortune; he is open to censure neither in | 
form, nor in spirit, nor in array of arm: but Mercury hath 
matched them fairly; for hostile is the man to the man with 
whom he will have to combat, and on their bucklers will they 
bring into conflict hostile gods; for the one hath fire-breathing 
‘Typhon, and on the buckler of Hyperbius father Jove is seated 
firm, flashing, with his bolt in his hand; and never yet did 
any one know of Jove being by any chance yanquished?, 

1 Ktoclus and the figure on his shield. 

? Like a Bacchic devotee. See Virg. Ain. IV. 301, sqq. 

‘So in the Agamemnon, v. 477. 

feapTupst 0& poe Kadowg 
mnrov Edvovooc, Sepia cdvic, rade. 
S Ch Ag. 174. Zijva d& rig imuvicca Mawr, Tebdferar ppevay rd 
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Such in good sooth is the friendship of the divinities: we are 
on the side of the victors, but they on that of the conquered, 
if at least Jove be mightier in battle than Typhon. Where- 
fore ’tis probable that the combatants will fare accordingly ; 
and to Hyperbius, in accordance with his blazonry, may Jove 
‘that is on his shield become a saviour. 

Cu. I feel confident that he who hath upon his shield the 
adversary of Jove, the hateful form of the subterranean fiend, 
a semblance hateful both to mortals and the everliving gods 
will have to leave his head before our gates. 

Mes. May such bethe issue! But, furthermore, I mentio 
the fifth, marshalled at the fifth gate, that of Boreas, by 
the very tomb of Jove-born Amphion. And he makes 
oath by the spear’ which he grasps, daring to revere it 
more than a god, and more dearly than his eyes*, that verily 
he will make havoc of the city of the Cadmeeans in spite of 
Jove: thus says the fair-faced scion of a mountain-dwelling 
mother, a stripling hero, and the down is just making its way 
through his cheeks, in the spring of his prime, thick sprouting 
hair. And he takes his post, having a ruthless spirit, not an- 
swering to his maidenly name’, and a savage aspect. Yet not 
without his vaunt does he take stand against our gates, for on 
his brazen-forged shield the rounded bulwark of his body, he 
was wielding the reproach of our city, the Sphinx of ruthless 
maw affixed by means of studs, a gleaming embossed form; 
and under her she holds aman, one of the Cadmezans, so 


zav. Dindorf would omit all the following lines. There is some diffi- 
culty about the sense of zpoo@iXeva, which I think Pauw best explains as 
meaning ‘‘ such is the god that respectively befriends each of these 
' champions.”’ 

1 Cf. Apollon. Rhod. I. 466, Iorw viv ddpu Oovpor, ¢ orp TEPLUOLOY 
Gd\iwy Kido ivi wrod poury aéipopar, ov0& pw’ bpsd\AE Lede Técor, 
bccarioy rep zuov Odpv.  Statius Theb. ix. 549—“ ades o mihi dextera 
tantum Tu presens bellis, et inevitabile numen, Te voco, te solam supe- 
rum contemptor adoro.’’ See Cerda on Virg. din. X. 773. 

2 So Catullus, iii. 4, 5. 

Passer, delicize mez puelle, 
Quem plus illa oculis suis amabat. 

And Vathek, p. 124 (of the English version) “ Nouronihar loved her 
cousin more than her own beautiful eyes.”’ Quip Transxtaror. See 
Walcken. on Theocrit. xi. 53. 

3 A pun upon the word zap9évo¢ in the composition of Parthenapzene's 
name. 


a 
gu 
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that against this man’ most shafts are hurled. And he, a 
youth, Parthenopeus an Arcadian, seems to have come to 
fight in no short measure”, and not to disgrace the length of 
way that he has traversed: for this man, such as he is, 
is a sojourner, and, by way of fully repaying Argos for the 
goodly nurture she has given him, he utters against these 
towers menaces, which may the deity not fulfil. 

Er. O may they receive from the gods the things which 
they are purposing in those very unhallowed vaunts! Assu- 
redly they would perish most miserably in utter destruction. 
But there is [provided] for this man also, the Arcadian of 
whom you speak, a man that is no braggart, but his hand 
discerns what should be done, Actor, brother of the one afore- 


! 


mentioned, who will not allow either a tongue, without deeds, ~ 


streaming within our gates, to aggravate mischiefs, nor him 
to make his way within who bears upon his hostile buckler 
the image of the wild beast, most odious monster, which 


from the outside shall find fault with him who bears it 


within, when it meets with a thick battering under the city. 
—So, please the gods, may I be speaking the truth. 

Cu. The tale pierces my bosom, the locks of my hair stand 
erect, when I hear of the big words of these proudly-vaunting 
impious men. Oh! would that the gods would destroy them 
in the land. 

Mzs. I will tell of the sixth, a man most prudent, and in 
valour the best, the seer, the mighty Amphiaraus: for he, 
having been marshalled against the gate of Homolois, reviles 
mighty Tydeus full oft with reproaches, as the homicide, the 
troubler of the state, chief teacher of the mischiefs of Argos, 


the summoner of Erinnys, minister of slaughter, and adviser . 


of these mischiefs to Adrastus. Then again going up® to thy 
brother, the mighty Polynices, he casts his eye aloft, and, at 


1 The figure on the shield is undoubtedly the one meant. 

2 4. e. ‘he will fight by wholesale.’” See comm. Perhaps the Eng- 
lish phrase to ‘‘ deal a blow,”’ to “lend a blow,” is the nearest approxi- 
mation to this curious idiom. Boyes quotes some neat illustrations. 

3 This passage is a fair instance of the impossibility of construing cer- 
tain portions of Aischylus as they are edited. Dindorf in his notes ap- 
proves of Dobree’s emendation, cai roy ody adr adsdhody t¢ warpd¢ 
udpoy ’REurridZwy bvopa, and so Paley, except that he reads oppa with 
’ Schutz, and renders it “oculo im patrio Gidipi fatum religzose sublato.’? 
Blomfield’s zpocuodwy ouocmopoy seems simpler, and in better taste. 
éxéamopov was doubtiess obliterated by the gloss adeAgpéov (an Ionie 
form ill suited to the senarius), and the éuocoréAevror caused the remainder 
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iast, reproachfully dividing his name [into syllables*, } he calls to 
him; and through his mouth he gives utterance to this speech 
—‘“Verily such a deed is well-pleasing to the gods, and 
glorious to hear of and to tell in after times, that you are 
making havoe of your paternal city, and its native gods, having 
brought into it a foreign armament. And what Justice shall 
staunch the fountain of thy mother’s tears? And how can thy 
father-land, after having been taken by the spear through thy 
means, ever be an ally to thee? I, for my part, in very truth 
shall fatten this soil, seer as I am, buried beneath a hostile 
earth. Let us to the battle, I look not for a dishonourable fall.” 
Thus spake the seer, wielding a fair-orbed shield, all of brass; 
but no device was on its circle,—for he wishes not to seem 
but to be righteous, reaping fruit from a deep furrow in 
his mind, from which sprout forth his goodly counsels. 
Against this champion I advise that thou send antagonists, 
both wise and good. A dread adversary is he that reveres 
the gods. 

Er. Alas! for the omen? that associates a righteous man 
with the impious!—Indeed in every matter, nothing is 
worse than evil fellowship—the field of infatuation has 
death for its fruits*. For whether it be that a pious man hath 
embarked in a vessel along with violent sailors, and some vil- 
lany, he perishes with the race of men abhorred of heaven; 
or, being righteous, and having rightly fallen into the same 
toils with his countrymen, violators of hospitality, and un- 
mindful of the gods, he is beaten down, smitten with the 
scourge of the deity, which falls alike on all. Now this seer, 
I mean the son of Oicleus, a moderate, just, good, and pious 
of the error. Burges first proposed éuédc7mopoy in Troad. Append. p. 
134. D. As to Paley’s idea that Cidipus’ death was caused ‘‘ per 
eontentiorim filit indolem,’’ I cannot find either authority for the fact, 
or reason for its mention here, and I have therefore followed Blomfield. 
Dindorf’s translation I cannot understand. The explanations of umriaZwv 
évoma are amusing, and that is all. 

1 4. e, saying Tlohvverxec rodvveucéc. Paley ingeniously remarks that 
évdareicOa: is here used in a double sense, both of dividing and reproack« 
ing. See his note, and cf. Phoen. 636. GdnOGc bvowa Todvvetky 
matip e0erd cor Oia. Tpovetg, vEtkéwy Ex MVOpoV. 

2 See Griffiths. 

3 Porson, and all the subsequent editors have bracketed this verse as 
spurious, but the chief objection to this sense of kapwiZecdat seems to 
be obviated by Paley. See his note. 
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man, a mighty prophet, associated with unholy bold-mouthed 
men, in spite of his [better] judgment, when they made their 
long march, by the favour of Joye, shall be drawn along witb 
them to go to the distant city’. I fancy, indeed, that he wili 
not make an attack on our gates, not as wanting spirit, nor 
from cowardice of disposition, but he knows that it is his 
doom to fall in battle, if there is to be any fruit in the oracles 
of Apollo: ’tis his wont too to hold his peace, or to speak 
what is seasonable. Nevertheless against him we will mar- 
shal a man, mighty Lasthenes, a porter surly to strangers, and 
who bears an aged mind, but a youthful form; quick is his 
eye, and he is not slow of hand to snatch his spear made naked 
from his left hand*. But for mortals to succeed is a boon of 
the deity. 

Cu. O ye gods, give ear to our righteous supplications, and 
graciously bring it to pass that our city may be successful, 
while ye turn the horrors wrought by the spear upon the inyva- 
ders of our country: and may Jove, having flung them [to a 
distance ] from our towers, slay them with his thunderbolt. 

Mzs. Now will I mention this the seventh, against the 
seventh gate, thine own brother—what calamities too he impre- 
cates and prays for against our city ;—that, he having scaled the 
towers, and been proclaimed? to the land, after having shouted 
out the pean of triumph at the capture, may engage with thee; 
and, having slain thee, may die beside thee, or avenge him- 
self on thee alive, that dishonoured, that banished him‘, by 
exile after the very same manner. Thus does mighty Poly- 
nices clamour, and he summons the gods of his race and 
fatherland to regard his supplications. He has, moreover, a 
newly-constructed shield, well suited [to his arm, | and a double 


1 Hither with mdaw or wéAw there is much difficulty, as without an 
epithet méAis seems harshly applied to Hades. Paley thinks that thy 
Makpay refers both to moumhy and wéAw. Dindorf adopts his usual 
plan when a difficulty occurs, and proposes to omit the line. Fritzsche 
truly said of this learned critic, that if he had the privilege of omitting 
everything he could not understand, the plays of the Grecian dramatists 
would speedily be reduced to a collection of fragments. 

? When the spear was not in use, it was held in the left hand, under the 
shield. See Blomfield. 

3 sc. king, or victor, Blomfield adopts the former. 

“ This passage is not satisfactory. Paley reads avSpnAarav, but I am 
doubtfsl about Tos. . . . Tévde. . «. Tpdrov, 
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device wrought upon it.—For a woman is leading on a mailed 
warrior, forged out of brass, conducting him decorously ; and 
so she professes to be Justice, as the inscription tells —1 wiLL 
BRING BACK THIS MAN, AND HE SHALL HAVE THE CITY OF 
HIS FATHERS, AND A DWELLING IN THE PALACE. Such are 
their devices; and do thou thyself now determine whom it is 
that thou thinkest proper to send: since never at any time shalt 
thou censure me for my tidings; but do thou thyself determine 
the management of the vessel of ,the state. 

Er. O heayen-phrenzied, and great abomination of the 
gods!—Oh! for our race of Gidipus, worthy of all mourning 
—Alas for me! now verily are the curses of my sire coming 
to an accomplishment. But it becomes me not to weep or 
wail, lest birth be given to a lament yet more intolerable. 
But to Polynices, that well deserves his name, I say, soon 
shall we know what issue his blazonry will have; whether 
letters wrought in gold, vainly vaunting on his buckler, along 
with phrenzy of soul will restore him. If indeed Justice, the 
virgin daughter of Jove, attended on his actions or his thoughts, 
perchance this might be. But neither when he escape the dark- 
ness of the womb, nor in his infancy, nor ever in his boyhood, 
nor in the gathering of the hair on his chin, did Justice look on 
' him, or deem him worthy her regards: nor truly do I suppose 
that she will now take her stand near to him, in his ill-omened 
possession of his father-land. ‘Truly she would then in all 
reason be falsely called Justice, were she to consort with a 
man all-daring in his soul. ‘Trusting in this I will go, and 
face him in person. Who else could do so with better right? 
Leader against leader, brother against brother, foeman with 
foeman, shall I take my stand. Bring me with all speed my 
greaves, my spear, and my armour of defence against the 
stones. Exit MrssENGER. 

Cu. Do not, O dearest of men, son of Cidipus, become in 
wrath like to him against whom thou hast most bitterly 
spoken.—Enough it is that Cadmzans come to the encounter 
with Argives. For such bloodshed admits of expiation. But 
the death of own brothers thus mutually wrought by their 
own hands—of this pollution there is no decay. 

Er. If any one receives evil without disgrace, be it so; 
for the only advantage is among the dead: but of evil and 
disgraceful things, thou canst not tell me honour 
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Cu. Why art thou eager, my son? let not Até, full of wrath, 
raging with the spear, hurry thee away—but banish the first 
impulse of [evil] passion. 

Er. Since the deity with all power urges on the matter, let 
the whole race of Laius, abhorred by Pheebus, having received 
for its portion the wave of Cocytus, drift down with the wind. 

Cu. So fierce a biting lust for unlawful blood hurries thee 
on to perpetrate the shedding of a man’s blood, of which the 
fruit is bitter’. 

Er. Aye, for the hateful curse of my dear father, con- 
summated, sits hard beside me with dry tearless eyes, telling 
me that profit comes before my after doom’. 

Cx. But do not accelerate it; thou wilt not be called das- 
tardly if thou honourably preservest thy life—and Erinnys’, 
with her murky tempest, enters not the dwelling where the gods 
receive a sacrifice from the hands [of the inmates ]. 

Er. By the gods, indeed, we have now for some time 
been in a manner neglected, and the pleasure which arises 
from our destruction is welcomed by them; why should we 
any longer fawn‘ upon our deadly doom? 

Cu. Do so now, whilst it is in thy power; since the daemon, 
that may alter with a distant shifting of his temper, will per- 
chance come with a gentler air; but now he still rages. 

Er. Aye, for the curses of Gidipus have raged beyond all 
bounds; and too true were my visions of phantoms seen in my 
slumbers, dividers of my father’s wealth’. 

Cu. Yield thee to women, albeit that thou lovest them not. 

Ex. Say ye then what one may allow you; but it must 
not be at length. 

Cu. Go not thou on this way to the seventh gate. 

1 In the original there is, perhaps, a slight mixture of construction, 
cysatog partly depending upon kapzro¢ implied in mucpdkap7roy, ana 
partly upon avdpoxraciay, avdpoxr. aip. being the slaughter of a man, 
by which his blood is shed. 

2 Wellauer: denunteans lucrum, quod prius erit morte posteriore. 
2. @. victoriam quam sequetur mors. And so Griffiths and Paley. 

i Soar ok uses this name in the opening speech of King Henry, in 
Yart 1.: 

; No more the thirsty Erinnys of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood. 


Op TRANSLATOR, 
4 See above, v. 383. : 
5 Somewhat to the same effect is the dream of Atossa in the Perez. 
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Ex. Whetted as Iam, thou wilt not blunt me by argument. 
Cu. Yet god, at all events, honours an inglorious victory. 
Er. It ill becomes a warrior to acquiesce in this advice. 
Cu. What! wilt thou shed the blood of thine own brother? 
Er. By heaven’s leave, he shall not elude destruction. 

Eat ErEocues. 
Cu. Ishudder with dread that the power that lays waste this 
house, not like the gods, the all-true, the evil-boding Erinnys 

summoned by the curses of the father, is bringing to a 

consummation the wrathful curses of. distracted Cdipus'. 

*Tis this quarrel, fatal to his sons, that arouses her. And 

the Chalybian stranger, emigrant from Scythia, is appor- 

tioning their shares, a fell divider of possessions, the stern- 
hearted steel’, allotting them land to occupy, just as much as 
it may be theirs to possess when dead, bereft of their large 
domains*. When they shall have fallen, slain by each other’s 
hands in mutual slaughter, and the dust of the ground 
shall have drunk up the black-clotted blood of murder, who 
will furnish expiation? who will purify them? Alas for 
the fresh troubles mingled with the ancient horrors of this 
family! for I speak of the ancient transgression with its speedy 
punishment; yet it abides unto the third generation: since 
Laius, in spite of Apollo, who had thrice declared, in the 
central oracles of Pytho, that, dying without issue, he 
would save the state*, did, notwithstanding, overcome by 
his friends, in his infatuation beget his own destruction, 
the parricide Cidipus, who dared to plant in an unhal- 
lowed field, where he had been reared, a bloody root.— 


1 J prefer Blomfield’s transposition to Dindorf’s correction, BXadipod- 
vwe, which, though repudiated in the notes, is still adopted by Paley. 
2 A noble impersonation of the sword. 
3 Shakspeare, King John, act iv. sc. 2: 
That blood, which own’d the breadth of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold. 
King Henry IV. patti. act v. sc. 5. 
Fare thee well, great heart !— 
Til-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. 
4 Surely the full stop after zdhuy in v. 749 should be removed, and a 
colon, or mark of hyperbaton substituted. On looking at Paley’s edition, 
I find myself anticipated. 
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’Twas phrenzy linked the distracted pair; and as it were a 
gea of troubles brings on one billow that subsides, and rears 
another triply cloven, which too dashes about the stern of 
our state. But between [it and us] there stretches a fence at 
a small interval, a tower in width alone’. And I fear lest 
the city should be overcome along with its princes. For the 
execrations, that were uttered long ago, are finding their 
accomplishment: bitter is the settlement, and deadly things 
in their consummation pass not away. The wealth of enter- 
prising merchants’, too thickly stowed, brings with it a casting 
overboard from the stern. For whom of mortals did the 
gods, and his fellow-inmates in the city, and the many lives of 
herding men’, admire so much as they then honoured Cidi- 
pus, who had banished from the realm the baneful pest that 
made men her prey. But when he unhappy was apprised 
of his wretched marriage, despairmg in his sorrow, with 
phrenzied heart he perpetrated a twofold horror;-he de- 
prived himself with parricidal hand of the eyes that were 
more precious than his children. And indignant because of 
his scanty supply of food‘, he sent upon his sons, alas! alas! 
a curse horrible in utterance, even that they should some time 
or other, share his substance between them with sword-wielding 
hand; and now I tremble lest the swift Erinnys should be on 
the point of fulfilling that prayer. 
Re-enter MESSENGER. 

Be of good cheer, maidens that have been nurtured by your 
mothers’. This city hath escaped the yoke of servitude; the 
vauntings of our mighty foes have fallen; and our city is calm, 
and hath not admitted a leak from the many buffets of the 
surge; our fortification too stands proof, and we have fenced 
our gates with champions fighting single-handed, and bring- 
ing surety ;—for the most part, at six of our gates, it is well; 
but the seventh the revered lord of the seventh, sovereign 


1 This is Griffiths’ version of this awkward passage. I should prefer 
reading a\kdy with Paley, from one MS. So also Burges. 

2 See my note on Soph. Philoct. 708, ed, Bohn. 

3 This seems the best way of rendering the bold periphrase, 6 7rodv- 
Borog aiwy Boordy. See Griffiths. 

* I follow Paley. Dindorf, in his notes, agrees in reading roo ¢de, 
but the metre seems to require éxixoroc. Griffiths defends the common 
reading, but against the ancient authority of the schol. on Cid. Col. 1375. 
See Blomfield, 

5 Blomfield with reason thinks that a verse has been lost. 
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Apollo, chose for himself, bringing to a consummation the 
ancient indiscretions of Laius. 

Cu. And what new event is happening to our city? 

Mes. These men have fallen by hands that dealt mutual 
slaughter’. 

Cu. Who? What is it thou sayest! I am distracted with 
terror at thy tidings. 

Mes. Now be calm and listen, the race of Cidipus— 

Cu. Alas for me wretched! Iam a prophetess of horrors. 

Mes. Stretched in the dust are they beyond all dispute. 

Cu. Came they even to that? bitter then are thy tidings, 
yet speak them. 

Mes. Even thus [too surely] were they destroyed by bro- 
therly hands. ; 

Cu. Even thus was the demon at once impartial to 
both. 

Mrs. And he himself, be sure of this, is cutting off the ill- 
fated race. 

Cu. Over such events one may both rejoice and weep— 

rejoice] at the success of our city—but [mourn because |* 
our princes, the two generals, have portioned out the whole 
possession of their substance with the hammer-wrought 
Scythian steel, and they will possess of land just as much as 
they receive at their burial, carried off according to the 
- unhappy imprecations of their sire. 

Mes. The city is rescued, but earth hath drank the blood 

of the brother princes through their slaughter of each other. 
Exit Messen cer’. 
Cu. Oh mighty Jove! and tutelary divinities of our city 


1 The care which the Messenger takes to show the bright side of the 
picture first, reminds us of Northumberland’s speech, Shakspeare, King 
Henry IV. part ii. act i. sc. 1: 

This thou would’st say,—Your son did thus and thus; 

Your brother, thus; so fought the noble Douglas; 

Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds; 

But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 

Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 

Ending with—brother, son, and all are dead. Oxp TRANSL. 

2 This is a good example of the figure chiasmus, the force of which I 
have expressed by the bracketed words repeated from the two infinities. 
See Latin examples in the notes of Arntzenius on Mamertin. Geneth. 8,. 
p27; Paneg. Vett. t. i. 

3 The Messenger retires to dress for the Herald’s part. 

Uorace’s rule, “‘ Nec quarta ioqui persona laboret,” seems to have 


. 
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ye that do in very deed protect these towers of Cadmus, am I 
to rejoice and raise a joyous hymn to the saviour of our city, 
the averter of mischief, or shall I bewail the miserable and 
ill-fated childless! commanders, who, in very truth, correctly, 
according to their name’, full of rancour, have perished in im- 
pious purpose? Oh dark and fatal curse of the race and of 
(Edipus, what horrible chill is this that is fallmg upon my 
heart3? I, like a Thyiad, have framed a dirge for the tomb, 
hearing of the dead, dabbled in blood, that perished haplessly 
—verily this meeting of spears was ill-omened. The impreca- 
tion of the father hath taken full effect, and hath not failed: 
and the unbelieving schemes of Laius have lasted even until 
now ;—and care is through our city, and the divine declara- 
tions lose not their edge—Alas! worthy of many a sigh, 
ye have accomplished this horror surpassing credence; and 
lamentable sufferings have come in deed. This is self- 
evident, the tale of the messenger is before my eyes—Double 
are our sorrows, double are the horrors of them that have 
fallen by mutual slaughter; doubly shared are these consum- 
mated sufferings. What shall I say? What, but that of a 
‘certainty troubles on troubles are constant inmates of this 
house? But, my friends, ply the speeding stroke of your hands 
about your heads, before the gale of sighs, which ever wafts on 
its passage, the bark, on which no sighs are heard, with sable 
sails, the freighted with the dead, untrodden for Apollo, the 
sunless, across Acheron, and to the invisible all-receiving shore‘. 


been drawn from the practice of the Greek stage. Only three actors 
were allowed to each of the competitor-dramatists, and these were assigned 
to them by lot. (Hesychius, Néunowg boxpiréy.) Thus, for instance, 
as is remarked by a writer in the Quarterly Review, in the Cdipus at 
Colonus, vy. 509, Ismene goes to offer sacrifice, and, after about forty 
lines, returns in the character of Theseus. Soon afterwards, v. 847, 
Antigone is carried off by Creon’s attendants, and returns as Theseus 
after about the same interval as before. OLrp TRANSLATION. ‘The trans- 
dator had misquoted the gloss of Hesychius. 

1 This is the tragic account. See Soph. Antig. 170, sqq.; Eurip. 
Phen. 757, sqq. But other authors mention descendants of both. 

* Another pun on TloAuveuesje. 

3 Cf. Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 3: 

‘“«T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins.’’ 

* This passage is confessedly corrupt. Paley seems to have rightly 
srestored dorohoy from the dororoy Oswoida in Robertelli’s edition. ‘This 
ship, as he remarks, would truly be dorodoc, in opposition to the one - 
sent to Delphi, which was properly said oré\\eoOar ixi Oewpiav. The 
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But [enough]! for here are coming to this bitter office both 
Antigone and Ismene. I am assured beyond all doubt that 
they will send forth a fitting wail from their lovely deep-cinc- 
tured bosoms. And right it is that we, before the sound of their 
wailing reach us, both ejaculate the dismal-sounding chaunt of 
Erimnys, and sing a hateful peean to Pluto. Alas! ye that are the 
most hapless in your sisterhood of all women that fling the zone 
around their robes, I-weep, I mourn, and there is no guile about 
so as not to be truly wailing from my very soul. 

Semr-Cuorvs. Alas! alas! ye frantic youths, distrustful of 
friends, and unsubdued by troubles, have wretched seized on 
your paternal dwelling with the spear. 

Szmi1-Cu. Wretched in sooth were they who found a 
wretched death to the bane of their houses. 

Semi-Cu, Alas! alas! ye that overthrew the walls of your 
palace, and having cast an eye on bitter monarchy how 
have ye now settled your claims with the steel? 

Szmr-Cu. And too truly hath awful Erinnys brought [the 
curses |‘of their father Cidipus to a consummation. 

Semi-Cu. Smitten through your left Smitten in very 
‘ruth, and through sides that sprung from a common womb. 

Semi-Cu. Alas for them, wretched! Alas! for the impre- 
cations of death which avenged murder by murder. 

Semi-Cu. Thou speakest of the stroke that pierced through 
and through those that were smitten in their houses and in their 
persons, with speechless rage, and the doom of discord brought 
upon them by the curses of their father. 

Semi-Cu. And moreover sighing pervades the city, the 
towers sigh, the land that loved her heroes sighs: and for pos- 
terity remains the substance by reason of which, by reason of 
which!, contention came upon them whom evil destiny, and the 
issue of death. 

Szumi-Cu. In the fierceness of their hearts they divided 
between them the possessions, so as to haye an equal share; 
but the arbiter? escapes not censure from their friends, and 
joyless was their warfare. 
words do71% xé\Nwvt confirm this opinion. In regard to the allusions, 
see Stanley and Blomfield, also Wyttenbach on Plato Phedon. sub init. 

1 This repetition of 6’ @y is not altogether otiose. Their contention, 
for estate was the cause both of their being aivduopor and of the veixog 


that ensued. 
24. e, the sword. Cf. y. 885. 
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Srmi-Cu. Smitten by the steel, here they lie; and smitten 
by the steel’ there await them—one may perchance ask what? 
—the inheritance of the tombs of their fathers. 

Semi-Cu. From the house the piercing groan sends forth its 
sound loudly over them, mourning with a sorrow sufferings as 
o’er its own, melancholy, a foe to mirth, sincerely weeping 
from the very soul, which is worn down while I wail for these 
two princes. 

Srmi1-Cu. We may say too of these happy men that they both 
wrought many muschiefs to their countrymen, and to the ranks 
of all the strangers, that perished in great numbers in battle. 

Semi-Cu. Ill-fated was she that bare them before all women, 
as many as are mothers of children. Having taken to herself 
her own son for a husband, she brought forth these, and they 
have ended their existence thus by fraternal hands that dealt 
mutual slaughter. 

Semi-Cu. Fraternal in very truth! and utterly undone were 
they by a severing in no’ wise amicable, by phrenzied strife at 
the consummation of their feud. 

Sremi-Cu. But their enmity is terminated: and in the reeking 
earth is their life-blood mingled, and truly are they of the 
‘same blood. A bitter arbiter of strife is the stranger from 
beyond the sea, the whetted steel that bounded forth from the 
fire; and bitter is the horrible distributer of their substance, 
Mars, who hath brought the curse of their father truly to 
its consummation. 

Srmi-Cu. Hapless youths! They have obtained their portion 
of heaven-awarded woes, and beneath their bodies shall be a 
‘fathomless wealth of earth’. Alas! ye that have made your 
houses bloom with many troubles! And at its fall these 
‘Curses raised the shout of triumph in shrill strain, when 
‘the race had been put to flight in total rout; a trophy of 
Até has been reared at the gate at which they smote each 
other, and, having overcome both, the demon rested. 

inter ANTIGONE and IsMENE. 

Ant. When wounded thou didst wound again?. 

1 This epithet applied to their ancestral tombs doubtless alludes to the 
violent deaths of Laius and Cidipus. 


* On the enallage owpartfor cwpacr see Griffiths. The poet means to 
cay that this will be all their possession after death. Still Blomfield’s 
weading, y@part, seems more elegant and satisfactory. 

* Pauw remarks that Polynices is the chief subject cf Antigone s 
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Ism. And thou, having dealt death, didst perish. 

Ant. With the spear thou didst slay. 

Ism. By the spear thou didst fall. 

Ant. Wretched in thy deeds ! 

Ism. Wretched in thy sufferings! 

Ant. Let tears arise. 

Ism. Let groans resound. 

Ant. Having slain, he shalllie prostrate. Alas alas! wy 
soul is maddening with sighs. 

Ism. And my heart mourns within me. 

Ant. Alas! thou that art worthy of all lamentation! 

Ism. And thou again also utterly wretched. 

Ant. By a friend didst thou fall. 

Ism. And a friend didst thou slay. 

Ant. Double horrors to tell of. 

Ism. Double horrors tc behold! 

Ant. These horrors are near akin to such sorrows. 

Ism. And we their sisters here are near to our brothers. 

Cu. Alas! thou Destiny, awarder of bitterness, wretched! 
and thou dread shade of Cidipus! and dark Erinnys! verily 
art thou great in might. 

Ant. Alas! alas! sufferings dismal to behold hath he 
shown to me after his exile. 

Ant. And he returned not when he had slain him. 

Ism. No—but after being saved he lost his life. 

Ant. In very truth he lost it. 

Ism. Aye, and he cut off his brother. 

Ant. Wretched family ! 

Ism. That hath endured wretchedness. Woes that are 
wretched and of one name. Thoroughly steeped in three-fold 
sufferings. 

Ant. Deadly to tell— 

Ism. Deadly to look on. 

Cu. Alas! alas! thou Destiny, awarder of bitterness, 
wretched! and thou dread shade of Qidipus! and dark 
Erinnys! verily art thou great in might. 

Ant. Thou in sooth knowest this by passing through it. 


mourning, whilst Ismene bewails Eteocles. This may illustrate much 
of the following dialogue, as well as explain whence Sophocles derived 
his masterpiece of character, the Theban martyr-heroine, Antigone. 
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Ism. And so dost thou, having learned it just as soon 
as he. 

Ant. After that thou didst return to the city. 

Ism. An antagonist too to this man here in battle-fray. 

Ant. Deadly to tell. 

Ism. Deadly to look on. 

Ant. Alas! the trouble. 

Ism. Alas! the horrors upon our family and our land, and 
me above all. 

Ant. Alas! alas! and me, be sure, more than all. 

Ism. Alas! alas! for the wretched horrors! O sovereign 
Eteocles, our chieftain ! 

Ant. Alas! ye most miserable of all men. 

Ism. Alas! ye possessed by Até. 

Ant. Alas! alas! where in the land shall we place them 
both? Alas! in the spot that is most honourable. Alas: 
alas! a woe fit to sleep beside my father’. 

Enter HERALD. 

’*Tis my duty to announce the good pleasure and the decree 
of the senators of the people of this city of Cadmus. It is 
resolved to bury this body of Eteocles for his attachment 
to his country, with the dear interment in earth! for in 
repelling our foes he met death in the city, and being pure 
in respect to the sacred rites of his country, blameless hath 
he fallen where ’tis glorious forthe young to fall; thus, indeed, 
hath it been commissioned me to announce concerning this 
corpse: But [it has been decreed] to cast out unburied, a prey 
for dogs, this the corpse of his brother Polynices, inasmuch as 
he would have been the overturner of the land of Cadmus, if 
some one of the gods had not stood in opposition to his spear: 
and even now that he is dead, he will lie under the guilt of 
pollution with the gods of his country, whom he having dis- 
honoured was for taking the city by bringing against it a 
foreign host. So it is resolved that he, having been buried 
dishonourably by winged fowls, should receive his recompense, 


1 Throughout this scene I have followed Dindorf’s text, although many 
improvements have been made in the disposition of the dramatis persone. 
Every one will confess that the length of iw uw) commonplaces in this 
scene would be much against the play, but for the animated conclusion, 
a conclusion, however, that must lose all its finest interest to the reader 
who is unacquainted with the Antigone of Sophocles ! 
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and that neither piling up by hands of the mound over his 
tomb should follow, nor any one honour him with shrill-voiced 
wailings, but that he be ungraced with a funeral at the hands 
of his friends. Such is the decree of the magistracy of the 
Cadmeeans. 
Ant. But I say to the rulers of the Cadmeans, if not 
another single person is willing to take part with me in 
burying him, I will bury him, and will expose myself! to 
peril by burying my brother. And I feel no shame at being 
guilty of this disobedient insubordination against the city. 
Powerful is the tie of the common womb from which we 
sprung, from a wretched mother, and a haplesssire. Where- 
‘fore, my soul, do thou, willing with the willing share in his 
woes, with the dead, thou living, with sisterly feeling—ana 
nought shall lean-bellied wolves tear’ his flesh—let no one 
suppose it. All woman though I be, I will contrive a tomb and 
deep-dug grave for him, bearing earth in the bosom-fold of my 
fine-linen robe, and I myself will cover him; let none imagine 
the contrary: an effective scheme shall aid my boldness. 
Her. I bid thee not to act despite the state in this matter. 
Ant. I bid thee not announce to me superfluous things. 
Her. Yet stern is a people that has just escaped troubles. 
Ant. Aye, call it stern*,—yet this [corpse] shall not lie 
unburied. 
Her. What! wilt thou honour with a tomb him whom our 
state abhors® ? 
Ant. Heretofore he has not been honoured by the gods* 
Her. Not so, at least before he put this realm in jeopardy. 
Ant. Having suffered injuriously he repaid with injury. 


1 Wellauer (not Scholefield, as Griffiths says) defends the common 
reading from Herodot. V. 49. 

2 rpdxuve. But T. Burgess’ emendation rpayic ye seems better, and is 
approved by Blomffeld. 

3 Soph. Ant. 44. 9 ydo vosic Ode of amdppnroy TOA; 

4 T have taken Griffiths’ translation of what Dindorf rightly calls “lectio 
vitiosa,’’ and of stuff that no sane person can believe came from the hand 
of Aischylus. Paley, who has often seen the truth where all others have 
failed, ingeniously supposes that od is a mistaken insertion, and, omitting 
it, takes Ovarerijinrat in this sense: “jam hic non amplius a diis hono- 
ratur; ergo ego eum honorabo.’’ See his h‘ghly satisfactory note, to 
which I will only add that the reasoning of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
yss, 515, sqq. gives ample confirmation to his view of this passage. 

F 
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Her. Aye, but this deed of his fell on all instead of one. 

Ant. Contention is the last of the gods to finish a disputes, 
and I will bury him; make no more words. 

Hur. Well, take thine own way—yet I forbid thee. 

Exit HERALD. 

Cu. Alas! alas! O ye fatal Furies, proudly triumphant, 
and destructive to this race, ye that have ruined the family 
of Gidipus from its root. What will become of me? What 
shall I do? What can I devise? How shall I have the 
heart neither to bewail thee nor to escort thee to the 
tomb? But I dread and shrink from the terror of the citizens. 
Thou, at all events, shalt in sooth have many mourners; but 
he, wretched one, departs unsighed for, having the solitary- 
wailing dirge of his sister. Who will agree to this? 

Sem. Let the state do or not do aught to those who be- 
wail Polynices. We, on this side will go and join to escort 
his funeral procession; for both this sorrow is common to the 
race, and the state at different times sanctions different 
maxims of justice. 

Sem. But we will go with this corpse, as both the city and 
justice join to sanction. For next to the Immortals and the 
might of Jove, this man prevented the city of the Cadmeans 
from being destroyed, and thoroughly overwhelmed by the 
surge of foreign enemies. 


.* Blomfeld would either omit this verse, or azsign it to the chorus. 
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THE PERSIANS. 


Yue ill-boding dream of Atossa is confirmed by a messenger from the 
Persian army, giving an account of the defeat at Salamis, and the shade 
of Darius, being invoked, denounces the mad folly of Xerxes, with 
whose Jamentations, upon his disgraceful return, the play concludes. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


CHORUS OF AGED PERSIANS. Tue Guost oF Darius. 
ATossA, THE QuEEN-MoTHER. XERXES. 
A MESSENGER. 


Cu. These are the faithful band! left by the Persians who 
haye gone into the land of Hellas, and guardians of these opu- 
lent abodes abounding in gold, whom our prince Xerxes himself, 
a monarch descended from Darius, selected according to senior- 
ity, to have the superintendence of the realm. And now for 
some time my il!-boding soul within me has been in a state of 
exceeding agitation concerning the return of our monarch, 
and of the army in its rich array, for the whole native power 
of Asia hath gone, and [my mind] calls for its youthful hero’. 


1 zisTa = ot mLcTOI, see Blomfield, who shows that this was a custo- 
mary epithet applied to the Satraps and other Persian dignitaries. Siebe- 
lis, Diatrib. in Adschyli Persas, pp. 37, sqq. brings a great show of learn- 
ing to prove that these were the Eunuchs, especially from their being 
consulted by Atossa, and moreover supposes both from the etymology of 
certain of the names, and the enumeration of those allies of the Persians 
only, who were chiefly infamous for their effeminacy, that a stream of 
irony runs throughout the whole of this chorus, admirably calculated to 
please an Athenian audience. This is confirmed by Aischylus having 
ventured to employ a parody of the commencement of Phrynichus’ Phoe- 
miss, which ran thus: rad’ tort IlepoGy Trav radar BeBnKdTrwy (see 
Sieb. ibid, p. 39). The scene is laid at Susa, where the royal residence 
and treasury was. See Herodot. V. 49. Hence Susa is placed “inter 
‘ornamenta regni’’ by Curtius V. 1, 7. 

2 | have, with Paley, followed the clear and satisfactory explanation 
which Linwood has confirmed in his Lexicon, s. vy. BavZev. He well 
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And neither does any messenger nor any horseman arrive at 
the city of the Persians, who, havi ing quitted the city of Susa 
and of Ecbatana!, and the antique Cissian fortress, “set forth, 
some on steeds, some in ships, and the infantry in slow march, 
forming a dense file of war. Amistres*, for instance, and 
Artaphrenes, and Megabayes, and Astaspes, leaders of the 
Persians, kings, subalterns of the great king, speed their way, 
inspectors of “the great host, both “those that conquer with the 
bow, and mounted upon steeds, fearful to look upon’, and ter- 
rible in fight, through their stern determination of spirit. 
Artembaces too, rejoicing in his charger, and Masistres, and 
stout Imeeus that slays with the bow, and Pharandaces and Sos- 
thanes, driver of steeds. And others Nile, the mighty stream 
and nourisher of many, sent forth; Susiscanes, Pegastagon 
native of Egypt, and the lord of sacred Memphis mighty 
Arsames, and Ariomardus ruler of ancient Thebes, and the 
dwellers in the fens, skilful rowers of galleys, and in multi- 
tude beyond allnumbering. There follows a crowd of Lydians, 
delicate in their habits of life, and they that hold every nation 
native on the continent‘, whom Mithragathes and valiant Arc- 
teus, inspector-princes, and Sardis that teems with gold, send 
forth in many chariots, in ranks of double and treble yokes’, 
a spectacle fearful to look upon. The borderers too on sacred 
Tmolus are bent on casting the yoke of servitude around 
Hellas, Mardon, Tharybis, [twin] anvils of the spear, and the 
Mysians who launch the javelin. Babylon too, that teems 
with gold, sends forth her mingled multitude in long array, 


remarks that we cannot supply “Acia from ’Ac.aroyevije, because the 
subject referred to is not really the same in both cases. Jelf, Gk. Gr. 
§ 566, 3, says “ BavZer td pa, the shout was ‘ ayvjo;’’’ comparing 
Eur. Hipp. 168, direoy “Apreyry. But the passages are not parallels. 
The force of Baler is well illustrated by Stanley. 

} Ecbatana was another royal residence. Cf. Herodot. I. 98; Curtius, 
We Ghul 

2 Siebelis (pp. 43, 4) will entertain the reader with some facetious 
etymologies of some of these Persian names. At all events, Auschylus 
was not very particular about their orthography or prosody. 

3 Blomfield observes from Herodot. Erato CXII. that this was no 
more than the truth. 

4 This is Blomfield’s interpretation, who supposes the Ionians to be 
designated by this circumlocution, but, Dineort approves the correction 
of Schutz, omitting Tove, and writing a7’. 

> i. e. with four or six horses. 
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both those who embark in ships, and are trust in their valour 
to draw the bow. And the scimitar-wielding populace from 
all Asia follows in their train, under the dread mandates 
of the king. Such a flower of men is gone from the Persian 
land; concerning whom the Asiatic soil which reared them is 
shrivelled with vehement anxiety: and parents and wives, as 
they count the day, shudder at the lengthening date. 

The royal armament that makes havoc of cities, hath some 
time since passed over to the adjoining opposite region, having 
crossed the frith of Helle daughter of Athamas', on a cable- 
fastened raft, after flinging a many-rivetted causeway by way 
of yoke over the neck of Ocean. And against every land does 
the impetuous lord of many-peopled Asia urge torward his 
godlike armament in two divisions, of infantry, and of forces 
drawn from the sea, trusting in his strong sturdy commanders, 
a man equal to the gods of the race that sprung from gold’. 
And flashing from his eyes the dark-blue glare of the deadly 
serpent, appointed with many a warrior and many a mariner, 
and urging on his Syrian® car, he is leading on a war victorious 
with the bow against men who are famous for the spear‘. 
And no one is of such approved prowess as that, haying made ° 
stand against a mighty torrent of men, he can repuise, by 
mighty bulwarks, the irresistible billow of the sea. For terri- 
ble to approach is the army of Persians, and valiant of soul 
the host. But what mortal man shall elude the treacherous 
deceit of the deity? Who is he that with an agile foot, of 
easy spring®, can bound over it? For fawning on him at first 


1 Hygin. Fab. III.: ‘* Phrixus et Helle, insania a Libero objecta, cum 
in sylvis errarent, nebula mater eo dicitur venisse, et arietem inauratum 
adduxisse Neptuni et Theophanes fillum, eumque natos suos ascendere 
jussit, et Colchos ad regem Aletam Solis filium transire, ibique arietem 
Marti immolare. Quo cum ascendissent, et aries eosin pelagus detulisset, 
Helle de ariete decidit, ex quo Hellespontum pelagus est appellatum.” 

2 Schol. a. prefers it. It alludes to the way in which Jove was feigned 
to have visited Danae, v. 86. 

3 7. e. Assyrian. See Blomfield. 

4 Great stress is constantly laid upon the superiority of the hand to 
hand contests of the Grecian weapons over the archery of the barbarians. 
See Herodot. V. 49, VII. 211, and Siebelis, p. 41. 

5 Wellauer vainly attempts to defend avdcowy. Although the enallage 
proposed by Blomfield is defensible, I still prefer regarding andjparog 
merely as the attributive genitive, with Linwood’s Lex. p. 33, and Jelf’s 
Gk. Gr. 521, Obs. 3. 
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with kindly disposition it lures a man on within the densest 
toils, whence it is not possible for mortal to struggle out and 
make his escape. For destiny, fixed by heaven, prevailed im 
the olden time, and enjoined on the Persians to carry on wars 
that beat down towers, and the tumults of cavalry war- 
fare, and demolitions of cities. They learned, too, to look 
upon the ocean fields of the wide-winding sea when it whitens 
with the violent blast, putting confidence in their slightly-con- 
structed tackling, and the machines in which hosts are wafted 
[across the deep]. By reason of these things my soul, wrapt in 
gloom, is torn by terror, alas! for this army of the Persians? 
lest the state should learn that the mighty city of the Susiam 
district is drained of its warriors, and the fortress of the Cissians; 
(the crowded assemblage of women uttering’ this word, alas ! 
will re-echo the strain,) and rending shall fall upon the finely- 
woven vestments. For all the host that drive the steed, and 
that tramp along the plain, hath gone off like a swarm of bees, 
along with the leader of the army, having crossed the ocean 
promontory common to both continents’, united to either side. 
And through regret for their lords, the couches are filled with 
tears: and the matrons of Persia in excessive grief, each one 
of them in tenderness for her lord, having sent off her fierce 
warrior consort, is left behind in solitude. But come, Per- 
sians, let us seat ourselves beneath in this ancient dwelling, 
and take wary and well-pondered care,—for the necessity 
has arrived—how haply fares our king Xerxes, offspring 
of Darius, being of the same ancestral race with us*. Is it the 
drawing of the bow that prevails, or hatlr theemight of the 
barbed spear got the mastery? But here comes forth a light 
like to the eyes of gods, the: mother of our sovereign, and my 
queen, I do lowly homage. And fitting it is that we all 
address her with words of salutation. [| Hnter Arossa.| O 
queen, supreme of Persia’s deep-waisted matrons, aged mother 
of Xerxes, hail to thee! spouse to Darius, consort of the Per- 


1 Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 583, 23. 

2 Blomfield rightly understands this of the bridge across the Hellespont,. 
which, in respect to either side, formed a kind of promontory. 

3 J have followed Dindorf in retaining the old reading. Dindorf come 
pares the forms érwyvjuog and rapwrdbjuog, to which Paley adds tord~ 
tiog. This origin was from Perses. 
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sians’ god, and mother of a god thou art, unless in some 
respect our ancient fortune hath forsaken our host. 

Ar. For this reason, in truth, am I come, having left my 
gold-garnished mansion, the common bridal-dwelling both of 
Darius and of myself. And anxiety is tearing me at heart: 
and I will make a disclosure to you, my friends, being of my- 
self by no means free from apprehension, lest mighty wealth, 
haying made great speed, should, with his foot, overturn 
the wealth which Darius reared, not without the aid of 
some god. These things are to my soul a two-fold unut- 
terable care, not to honour with reverence a multitude of 
riches unprotected by men, and that the light shines not 
on those who are destitute of wealth, however great the 
strength which they may possess. For our wealth at all 
events is beyond the reach of censure, but touching our eye! is 
my terrors. For I deem the presence of the master the eye 
of an household. Whereupon, since these things stand thus, 
tend me your counsel in this matter, ye aged trusty servants 
of the Persians. For all my good measures depend on you. 

Cu. Be well assured of this, O queen of this land, that thou 
needest not to speak twice of either word or deed, to which. 
our ability can lead the way to completion. For thou sum- 
monest us who are well-affected to thee, as in these matters. 

Art. I have been continually haunted by many dreams in 
the night, ever since my son, having fitted forth his armament, 
went to the land of the Ionians, purposing to lay it waste. 
But I never yet saw any so plain, as on the night just passed, 
—and I will tell it thee. ‘There seemed to appear before two 
women? in fair attire—the one robed in Persian vestments, 
but the other in Doric, both in statue by far the most comely 
of those who live now-a-days, and in beauty beyond rebuke, 
and sisters of the same family. And as to country—they 
inhabited, the one, having had it assigned to her by lot, the 
land of Hellas,—the other the barbarian’; these two, as I 
fancied I saw, had a feud the one with the other: and my 
son, when he heard it, was checking and soothing them, and 


> 2. e. Xerxes, as Blomfield, Linwood, and Paley rightly understand. 
2 This description of Atossa’s dream has been imitated by Moschus in 
a similar vision seen by Europa, II. 8. 
This phrase, as Pauw remarks, was more proper in Aischylus than 
Atossa. 
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he yokes them beneath his car, and places a collar on theit 
necks. And the one towered loftily in these trappings, and 
had a tractable mouth in the reins: but the other kept 
plunging, and tears in pieces with her hands the harness of 
the car, and whirls it violently along without the bit, and 
snaps the yoke in the middle: and my son falls, and his sire 
Darius stands beside him, commiserating him; and when 
Xerxes sees him, he rends his robes about his person. These 
things, indeed, I say that I beheld last night. But when 
I had arisen, and had touched with my hands a fair-streaming 
fountain’, I stood by the altar, wishing to offer a sacrificial 
cake to the divinities that avert evil, to whom these rites 
belong. And I behold an eagle fleeing to the altar of Phebus; 
and from terror I stood speechless, my friends, and afterwards 
I see a falcon speeding onward in his course with his pinions, 
and tearing his head with his talons. And the eagle did 
nought but cower down and yield his body. These sights are 
terrible for me to behold, and for youto hear. For be ye well 
assured, my son, were he successful, would be a man worthy 
of admiration, and though he fail, he is not liable to be called 
to account by the state; but if he escape, will equally be 
sovereign of this realm?. 

Cu. We wish not, O mother, either to terrify too much 
by our words, or to cheer thee; but do thou, if thou hast 
seen aught disastrous, approach the gods with supplications, 
and implore of them to grant it may be averted, but that 
what is favourable may be accomplished for thyself, and for 
thy children, and for the city, and for all thy friends. And 
in the second place it is proper that thou pour libations both 
to the earth and to the departed. And gently make thy prayer 
that thy husband Darius, whom thou sayest thou didst 
see by night, would send good things for thee and for thy 


1 This was the custom after an illeomened dream. Washing, either of 
the hands or the whole body, was the first act on rising, which was fol- 
lowed: by the offering of a salted cake, wine, and incense. Cf. Tibull. 
I. 5, 9—III. 4, 9; Apul. Met. XI. p. 257, ed. Elm.; Plautus Amph. 
II. 2; Mil. Glor. Il. 4; Martial, XI. 50; Sueton. Gaiba, § XVIII.; 
Silius Ital. Pun. VIII. 122, sqq.; Valer. Flacc. V. 330, sqq. See also 
an exquisite burlesque of the custom in Aristoph. Ran. 1338, sqq. 

2 T cannot relish this passage as it stands, and think some lines have 
been lost. 
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child, into the light of day from beneath the earth: and that 
what is contrary to these, being detained beneath the earth, 
may fade away in gloom. ‘This advice have I given thee 
with kindly intent, auguring by my mind’s judgment. 
And, touching these things, we judge that in all things there 
will come to thee a favourable issue. 

Ar. Well certainly thou the first interpreter of these 
‘dreams of mine, with friendly disposition at least, towards my 
son and house, hast given confirmation to this. And may what 
is good in very deed come to pass. And all these things, as 
thou enjoinest, I will perform to the gods, and to those dear 
to me beneath the earth, after I shall have gone into the pa- 
lace ; but on those points, my friends, I wish to be thoroughly 
informed, in what part of the earth they say Athens is situated!? 

Cu. Far hence, towards the west, where are the wanings 
of the sovereign sun. 

At. What! had my son then a desire to make this city his 
prey? 

Cu. Yes, for so all Hellas would be in subjection to the 
king. 

es Does so numerous a force belong to them? 

_ Cx. Aye, and such an army as in good truth wrought the 
Medes much mischief. 

Ar. And what beside these things have they? Is there 
sufficient wealth in their dwellings? 

Cu. They have a fountain of silver, a treasure of their soil. 

At. Does the bow-stretching shaft display itself in their 
hands ? 

Cu. Not atall. They have spears for close fighting, and 
shield-guarded panoply. 

Ar. And who is over them as their leader, and has the 
command of their army. 

Cu. They are not called the slaves nor even the subjects of 
any man. 

At. How then should they abide invading foemen ? 


1 Nothing but the fact that this play (like the Heraclidz and Supplices 
of Euripides) was written as a pleasing compliment to Athenian vanity, 
can excuse the absurdity of these interrogations. In this case Auschylus 
could certainly not plead that he wrote for the information of the audience! 
Siebelis, however, (p. 55, sq.) has not only found an excuse for this, but 

reason also. 
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Cu. So [well do they], that they destroyed a large and 
goodly army of Darius. 

Ar. Truly thou tellest of what is dreadful for the parents 
of those who are gone to think upon. 

Cu. But, as it seems to me, thou shalt soon know the 
whole truth ; for the running of this man we may plainly per- 
ceive to be that of a Persian; and he is bringing some clear 
tidings of good or ill for us to hear. 

Enter MEssENGER. 

O ye cities of the whole land of Asia! O realm of Persia, 
and mighty haven of opulence, how hath the ample weal been 
demolished by a single stroke, and the flower of the Persians 
is fallen and gone. Woe’s me, 'tis an ill office to be the first 
messenger of ill, but yet it is necessary to unfold the whole of 
the disaster of the Persians, for all the army of the barbarians 
hath perished. 

Cu. Dismal, dismal, strange evils, and adverse,—alas , 
Drench yourselves in tears, ye Persians, hearing of this 
sorrow. 

Mes. How has all that armament gone to ruin! ButI 
myself, beyond my hope, behold the day of my return. 

Cu. Verily this life of ours appears too long protracted to 
us aged men, that we should hear of this unlooked-for cala- 
mity. 

Mes. And in very deed I, being on the spot, and not 
having heard reports from others’, can tell how great ills have 
been dealt out to the Persians. 

Cx. Woe! woe! in vain did the multitude of shafts of 
every kind go from the land of Asia, against a hostile land, 
the realm of Hellas. 

Mes. The shores of Salamis, and all the adjoining region, 
are full of the corpses of those who miserably perished. 

Cu. Woe! woe! thou tellest us that the dead bodies of 
our friends, tossed on the billow, oft immersed, are borne 
along on the twice-changing surface of the tide? 

Mrs. Yes, for our bows availed us nought, and our whole 
host perished, beaten down by the collision of the beaks of 
the vessels. 


Cu. Shriek forth a doleful outery; full of woe to the 


1 Cf. Soph. Cid. C. 6. 
* This is Blomfield’s interpretation. See others in Paley’s note. 
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wretched Persians; for ill did they succeed in all things, alas " 
when their host was destroyed. 

Mes. O name of Salamis, most hateful to our ears. Alas! 
how I sigh when I remember Athens. 

Cu. Hateful is Athens to us miserable: we have to re- 
member, in sooth, how many of the Persian matrons it has 
made widows and bereft of their husbands to no gain of 
ours! 

At. I, wretched, have for a long time kept silence, Basie 
astounded by the evils: for this calamity i is too great for me 
to speak, or to enquire about our sufferings. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary for mortals to endure AnHe Gece when the geds 
award them: and do thou compose thyself and tell us, unfold- 
ing the whole of our suffering, even though thou sightest over 
the evils: who is there that hath not fallen? and whom of 
the leaders of the host shall we bewail, who, having been 
appointed to a sceptred office, by his death left his file deso- 
late without their chief? 

Mes. Xerxes himself lives, and beholds the light. 

Art. Thou tellest me of a great light to my house, and a 
bright-dawning day after a night wrapped in gloom. 

Mes. But Artembares, leader of a myriad of horse, is 
dashed against the rugged shores of Sileniz*. And Dadaces 
the chiliarch, beneath the stroke of the spear, bounded a light 
leap out of his vessel. Tenagon too, the true-born chieftain® of 
the Bactrians, haunts the sea-beat isle of Ajax. Lilzus, and Ar- 
sames, and Argestes third, overcome, keep butting against the 
hard shore around the dove-breeding isle. Arcteus, too, that 
dwelt near the sources of Egyptian Nile, Adeues, and Pheres- 
seues the third, Pharnuchus, these fell from one vessel. Matal- 
lus of Chrysa, commander of a myriad, leader of a body of thirty 
thousand black cavalry, in his death, tinged his bright auburn, 
bushy, thick, shadowy beard, changing its colour with a stain of 
purple*. And Arabus the Mage, and Artames the Bactrian, 


1 Because the victory was lost. See Schutz. 

2 The dpa rpdata of Salamis. See the scholiast. 

3 I follow, with Dindorf, Blomfield’s elegant emendation, dporede 
for Go.oroc. 

4 This was at all events more glorious than the transformation of 
Tittlebat Titmouse’s hair by the Tetaragmenon Abracadabra. See “Tem 
Thousand a Year.” 
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a settler on the rugged land, perished there. Amestris, and 
Amphistreus who wielded a spear that did great execution, 
and brave Ariomardus! occasioning grief to Sardis, and 
Sesames, the Mysian; Tharybis, too, commander of five times 
fifty ships, of Lyrnzan race, a hero of fair form, lies wretched, 
having died by no means happily. And Syennesis, foremost 
in gallantry, governor of the Cilicians, that with his single 
arm occasioned much trouble to the foe, fell gloriously. Of 
such of our leaders have I now made mention; and I re- 
port a few of the many evils that have befallen us. 

Ar. Alas! Alas! J hear these supreme of horrors, both 
a disgrace to the Persians, and a subject for shrill shriek- 
ings. But turn back again and tell me this, how great was 
the number of the ships of the Greeks, that they ventured 
to join battle with the Persian armament in the encounter of 
‘vessels ? 

Muss. So far as numbers are concerned, be well assured 
that the barbarians had the advantage with their ships: for 
the whole number of those of the Greeks amounted to ten 
squadrons of thirty, and beside these there were ten of surpass- 
ing excellence*. But Xerxes, for I know this also, had a thou- 
sand, the number of those which he led: and those which 
exceeded in swiftness were two hundred and seven: thus runs 
report. Do we seem to you to have been inferior in fight in 
this respect®?? But ’twas some divinity that thus depressed 
the balance with a counterpoise of fortune. 

Ar. The gods preserve the city of the goddess Pallas‘. 

Mess. The city indeed of Athens is still not laid waste, 
for while there are men there is a sure buiwark. 

Avr. And what was the commencement of the encoun- 
ter of the ships’. Tell us; who began the fight, was it the 
Greeks, or my son, elated by, the multitude of his ships? 

Muss. It wassome fiend, lady, or evil spirit appearing from 


1 The reader must consult the commentators, as many of these names are 
corrupt, and violate the metre. 

2 See Blomfield. 

3 Toe non debet cum payy.conjungi, sed seorsim sumptum verti, hac 
ex parte, 7. e. quod ad numerum adtinet. Heath. 

4 So Dindorf. But different arrangements of these lines have been 
proposed. The best is Paley’s, who reads ér’ ado’ ’A@ny@y «rd. with 
Robertelli, and assigns it to Atossa, giving the next line to the Messenger. 
At present, they fully justify the sarcasms of Pauw. 
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some quarter or other that began all the mischief. For a 
Greek that had come from the host of the Athenians!, told 
thy son Xerxes this, that, when the gloom of murky night 
should come, the Greeks would not remain, but, springing on 
the benches of their vessels, would severally, in different direc- 
tions, save their lives by stealthy flight. And he, as soon as 
he heard it, not aware of the stratagem of the Greek, nor oi 
the jealousy of the gods, publishes this order to all his cap- 
tains, that when the sun should have ceased to illumine the 
earth with his rays, and darkness tenant the temple of the 
firmament, they should draw up the squadron of the ships in 
three lines, to guard the outlets, and the murmuring passes of 
the sea, and others in a circle around the isle of Ajax; se that 
if the Greeks should elude fatal destruction, by discovering 
any escape for their ships by stealth, it was decreed, that they 
all should be deprived of their heads. To this effect he spake 
from a frantic spirit; for he knew not that which was preor- 
dained of the gods. And they, without disorder, and with 
obedient mind, both provided supper for themselves, and the 
mariner lashed his oar to the well-fitted rowlock. And when 
the light of the sun had waned, and night had come on, every © 
man, master of an oar, went on board his ship, and every one 
that-had sway over arms; and one line of ships of war cheered 
on another line, and they make sail as each had been appointed, 
and all the live-long night the commanders of the ships 
were keeping the whole naval host occupied in sailing 
about. And night withdrew, and the force of the Greeks by 
no means made a stealthy escape in any direction. But when 
Day, drawn by white steeds, had eceupied the whole earth, of 
radiance beautiful to behold, first of all a shout from the 
Greeks greeted Echo like a song, and Echo from the island- 
rock at the same instant shouted forth an inspiring cry: and 
terror fell on all the barbarians, baulked of their purpose; for 
not as in flight were the Greeks then chaunting the solemn 
pean, but speeding on to the fight with gallant daring of soul. 
And the trumpet, with its clang, inflamed their whole line; 
and forthwith, with the collision of the dashing oar, at the 
word of command they smote the roaring brine. And quickly 


4 Sicinus. Cf. Herodot, VIII. 76, and see Justin, II. 12. 
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were they conspicuous to view. The right wing, well marshalled, 
led on foremost in good order, and secondly, their whole 
force was coming forth against us. and we could at the same 
time hear a mighty shout: sons OF THE GREEKS! ON! FREM 
YOUR COUNTRY, AND FREE YOUR CHILDREN, YOUR WIVES, 
THE ABODES TOO OF THE GODS OF YOUR FATHERS, AND THE 
TOMBS OF YOUR ANCESTORS; NOW IS THE CONFLICT FOR 
THEM ALL! And sooth to say, a murmur of the Persian 
tongue met them from our line, and no longer was ?t the 
moment to delay, but forthwith ship dashed her brazen 
prow at ship. And a Grecian vessel commenced the en- 
gagement, and breaks off the whole of the figure-head of a 
Phoenician ship: and each commander severally directed his’. 
bark against another of the enemy’s. At first, indeed, the 
torrent of the Persian armament bore up against them: but 
when the multitude of our ships were crowded in the 
strait, and no assistance could be given to one another, but 
they were struck by their own brazen beaks, and were smash- 
ing their entire equipment of oars, and the Grecian vessels, 
not without science, were smiting them in a circle on all sides, 
and the hulls of our vessels were upturned, and the sea was no 
longer to behold, filled as it was with wrecks and the 
slaughter of men. The shores, too, and the rugged rocks 
were filled with the dead; and every ship, as many as ever 
there were of the barbaric armament, was rowed in flight 
without order. But the Greeks kept striking, hacking us as 
it were tunnies, or any draught of fishes, with fragments of 
oars, and splinters of wrecks; and wailing filled the ocean 
brine with shrieks, until the eye of murky night removed it. 
But for the multitude of our woes,—no, not if I should recite 
them in order for ten days, could I complete the tale for thee. 
For be thou well assured of this, that there never fell ina 
single day a multitude of men of such number. 

Ar. Alas! alas! a mighty ocean of ills has, in truth, 
burst upon both the Persians and the entire race of the bar- 
barians. 

Mrss. Be now well assured of this, that the evil hath not 
yet reached its half. Such a visitation of ills hath come upon 
them, as to overbalance these even twice over. 

Ar. And what eyent can haye betallen that is yet more 
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hateful than this? Say what misfortune this is, which, thou 
sayest, hath farther come upon the host, verging to greater 
horrors. 

. Mess. As many of the Persians as were in the very bloom 
of life, most valiant in their spirit, and distinguished by their 
high birth, and were ever foremost in faithfulness to our 
ae himself, have fallen foully by a most inglorious 
oom. 

Ar. Alas! the wretch that I am, my friends, by this 
evil hap. And by what kind of doom sayest thou that these 
of whom thou speakest perished ? 

Mess. There is a certain island lying off the shores of Sala- 
mis, small, a dangerous station for ships, which Pan, who 
delights in the dance, haunts on its beach. Thither [Xerxes] 
sends these men, in order that, when the foeman wandering 
out of their ships should make their escape to the island, they 
might slay the soldiery of the Greeks, an easy prey, and res- 
eue their comrades from the streams of the sea, ill knowing 
of the future ; for when God gave the glory of the naval battle 
to the Greeks, on that very day having fortified their bodies 
in their armour well-wrought of brass, they leaped out of 
their vessels, and encompassed the whole island around, so 
that they were at a loss whither they should betake them- 
selves; for often were they smitten by stones from their 
hands, and arrows falling on them from the bowstring de- 
stroyed them. And at last, having charged them with one 
onslaught, they smite, they hew in pieces the limbs of the 
wretches, until they had utterly destroyed the life of all of 
them. And Xerxes shrieked aloud, when he saw the depth 
of his calamities; for he had a seat that afforded a clear 
prospect! of the whole armament, a high hill near the ocean 
brine; and having rent his clothes, and uttered a shrill wail, 
after issuing orders quickly to the land forces, he dismisses 
them in disorderly flight. Such a misfortune is it thine to 
wail over, in addition to the aforementioned. 

Ar. O hateful demon! How hast thou then deluded 
the Persians in their hopes. But bitter did my son find the 


1 Hemsterhuis is probably right in reading evavyijc, which Hesychius, 
as quoted by Stanley, confirms: ebayéc-fvorrov. Paley thinks that aby 
is only afy7, and that the common reading may therefore be defended 
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vengeance of renowned Athens, and those of the barbarians, 
whom Marathon formerly destroyed, sufficed not, for whom 
my son, thinking to exact atonement, drew upon himself so 
great a multitude of sufferings. But say thou—those of the 
ships which esaped destruction—where didst thou leave 
them? knowest thou so as to tell clearly? 
Mess. The commanders of the ships, indeed, which were 
‘left, tumultuously take to flight before the wind, not in gooc 
order. But the residue of the forces perished both in the 
land of the Beeotians—some around the fountain spring suffer- 
ing from thirst, and some? of us exhausted by panting, pass 
on thence into the territory of the Phocians, and the land of 
Doris, and the Melian bay, where Spercheius waters the plain 
with kindly stream; and thence the soil of the Achaian land, 
and the city of the Thessalians received us, straitened for want 
of food: here, indeed, a great many perished both from thirst and 
hunger; for both these evils befel us. We came also into the 
land of Magnesia, and the country of the Macedonians, to the 
ford of the Axius, and the fenny reed of Bolbe, and to mount 
Pangeeus, Edonian land. And im this night God called up 
winter out of his season’, and congeals the whole stream of 
the sacred Strymon. And one that had aforetime believed 
not in the gods, then made prayer in orisons, doing reverence 
to earth and heaven‘. And after that the host had ceased 
from offering their many inyocations, it makes its passage 
across the ice-bound stream. And whosoever of us had sped 
our way before the rays of the god had been shed abroad, hath 
escaped; for the bright orb of the sun blazing with his beams, 
penetrated through the middle of the stream, warming it with 
its blaze. They fell, too, one upon another; and happy, in 
sooth, was any that most speedily broke off the breath of life. 
And as many as survived and attained to safety, haying with 


1 See some capital illustrations in Boyes, p. 14. 

2 On the apodosis of the particles in these lines, see Dindorf. 

3 The battle of Salamis was fought on the 20th of October, 480, B.C. 

4 Boyes appositely quotes Webster’s Westward Ho, act iv. sc. 1, “£ 
think I shall pray more, what for fear of the water, and my good success, 
than I did this twelvemonth.’”? And Hudibras, Part II]. ¢. 2, line 
537: 


Carnal seamen, in a storm, 
Turn pious converts, and reform, 
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difficulty made their way through Thrace with much toilt, 
having made their escape, have reached, in no great numbers, 
the land of their homes; so that the city of the Persians may 
well sigh, regretting the dearest youth of our country. These 
tidings are true: but I omit to tell you of many of the horrors 
which the god hath hurled down upon the Persians. 

Cu. O demon, hard to struggle with, how exceedingly 
heavy hast thou with thy feet leaped on the entire Persian 
race ! 

Ar. Alas! wretched that I am for our undone host! O 
manifest phantom of my visions of the night, how too truly 
didst thou discover the horrors to me. And very sorrily 
did ye interpret these things. But notwithstanding, since your 
speech sanctions this, I would fain first of all make my 
prayers to the gods; then will I come, after fetching from 

dwelling? a sacrificial cake, offerings both for earth and 
for the departed: over thirgs past [recal] I well know, but it 
may be that something more auspicious will befal hereafter. 
But it behoves you to communicate faithful counsels with the 
faithful, touching what has taken place; and for my son, if he 
come hither before me, soothe ye him, and escort him into 
his dwelling, lest even a further ill be added over and above 
to our present ills*. [Hait Arossa. 

Cu. O sovereign Jove! now hast thou destroyed the arma- 
ment of the high-vaunting and numerous Persians; and thou 
hast veiled in gloomy grief the city of Susa and of Ecbatana: 
and many virgins, rending their veils with their delicate hands, 
sharing in the sorrow, drench their bosoms with dense floods 
of tears. Our Persian matrons too, in excess of mourning, 
longing for the sight of the recent wedlock of their husbands, 
and having abandoned their couches* covered with elegant 
tapestry, the delight of their delicate youth, they sorrow with 
most insatiate sighs. And I, for my part, heartily take [for 
my theme] the melancholy fate of the departed. 

Now, in truth, the whole of the land of Asia made deso- 


? Porson thinks that this inharmonious verse was intended to express 
the toilsome march of the shattered remnant of the army. 
2 Cf. Agam, 96, reddy puxsbey Baoireip. 
3 7. e. lest Xerxes commit suicide. So sar the commentators. But 
may it not mean, lest disrespect be added to his present sufferings? 
4 This is only a periphrase for Xéei oa. See Linwood. 
ie! 
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late moans. For Xerxes led forth, O gods! and Xerxes lost, 
well-a-day! Xerxes managed all things haplessly in his 
ocean-barks. Oh! why was not Darius at that time in com- 
mand, so safe a master of the bow to the citizens, beloved 
sovereign of Susa? The ships, all winged alike and with 
dark-stained beaks, carried forth both our land forces and our 
marines, O gods! and ships destroyed them, ah! well-a-day! 
the ships with the deadly onslaughts of their beaks, and through 
the hands of the Ionians, as we hear, the king barely made his 
escape to the champagne and chilly tracts of Thrace. They 
therefore, indeed, first met their doom, alas! left by necessity, 
ah! around the shores of Cychreia', woe’s me! they have been 
drenched by the billows*. Moan, and gnash the teeth, and raise 
aloud the cry of sorrow; laments that shall reach the heavens, 
woe’s me! and lengthen out the dismally-sounding shout, the 
piteous cry. And torn dreadfully by the sea, alas! they are 
lacerated by the dumb children, alas! of the unpolluted j deep, ] 
woe’s me! And the dwelling mourns its lord, bereft of him, 
and parents that are left childless, woe’s me! advanced in age, 
wailing the calamities sent on them by the divinities, now 
hear the whole of their sorrow. And they in sooth through- 
out the land of Asia, no longer own the Persian sway, nor any 
longer pay their tribute under constraint imposed by their 
sovereign, nor prostrating themselves on the ground will they 
hold themselves in subjection: for the might of our monarch hath 
utterly perished. And no longer is the tongue of mortals 
held in check: for the people have been set at liberty to speak 
their mind freely, since the yoke of strength hath been 
loosened. And the sea-washed isle of Ajax, with its soil 
stained with gore, holds the [bodies] of the Persians. 
Re-enter Avossa. 

My friends, whosoever is experienced in evils knows that 
when a sea-surge of troubles comes upon mortals, they are 
wont to dread all things: but when fortune glides smoothly, to 
feel confident that the same divinity will constantly propel their 
fortunes with a favourable breeze. For to me now all things 
are full of terror, and before my eyes appear the adverse dis- 


1 A name for Salamis. 


Ag ad has been rightly placed here by Hermann, instead of in 
v. 580 


‘ 
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pensations of the gods; and there is ringing in my ears a 
strain not soothing; such an amazement in consequence of 
these horrors scares my soul. Wherefore I have come this 
way from my house a second time, without either car or my 
former pomp, bringing propitiatory drink-offerings for the sire 
of my child, things which are soothing charms to the dead; 
both, white milk, sweet for drink, from a holy cow, and the 
distillation of the flower-craftsman, transparent honey, along 
with limpid drops of a virgin fountain!, and this pure liquid 
from its wild mother, the glory of an ancient vine; and the 
fragrant fruit of the pale-green olive, that ever flourishes as to 
life in its leaves, is at hand, and wreathed flowers, children of 
the all-teeming earth. But, my friends, chaunt ye lays in 
accordance with these libations of the dead, and call up the 
divine Darius, and I will convey to the gods below these 
honours that are to be drank by earth. 

Cu. Royal dame, venerable majesty of the Persians, do thou 
convey libations to the chambers beneath the earth, and we, in 
our lays, will implore the conductors of the dead beneath the 
earth to be propitious. Come, O ye holy divinities below the 
earth, both Earth and Mercury, and thou, monarch of the 
dead, send from beneath the spirit into the light of day; for if 
he knows any remedy? of our ills, he alone could tell the ter- 
mination more than mortals*. Does then the godlike monarch, 
of blessed memory, hear meas I utter the all-varied barbaric 
clear plaintive dismal cries? A loud outcry will I make over 
our utterly wretched sorrows. Does he then hear me from 
beneath the earth? But do thou, O Earth, and ye other rulers 
of the infernal regions, suffer the illustrious divinity, the god 
of the Persians, born in Susa, to pass from your dwellings, 
and send him into upper air, such an one as never heretofore 
Persian mould covered. Aye, dear was the man, and dear is 
his sepulchre, for dear was the character that it entombs. 


1 See my former note on lustrations after dreams, and on these appa- 
ritions of the dead my remarks on Soph. Cid. Col. 999, Bohn’s edition. Cf. 
Lomeier de veterum gentilium lustrationibus, XX XVIII. p. 477, sqq., 
and on the modes of appeasing them, zdzd. VII. p. 64. 

2 T cannot see why Pauw’s a&yo¢ should have been followed. épac, in 
y. 632, is an epexegesis of doc. 

3 If Ovyréy follows pdvoc, it will be at variance with datpova 
Aaocioy in v. 620. I have therefore united it to wéov at the suggestion 
ef Mr. Burges. 

a2 
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And thou, A‘doneus, that dost send the shades to this upper 
world, set at liberty, Aidoneus, Darius, all kingly as he was. 
Alas"! For as at no time he was the destroyer of men by the wast- 
ing calamities of war, so he was called by his Persians, counsellor 
divine; and counsellor divine he was, for he conducted the 
host well. Lord?, ancient lord, come, draw nigh, appear on the 
topmost peak® of the mound, raising the saffron-dyed sandal 
of thy foot, displaying the crest of thy royal tiara. Come 
forth, O Darius, author of no ill: Hoa*! Show thyself, 
sovereign lord§, that thou mayest hear the sorrows of our 
sovereign, strange in their nature, and new. For some Sty- 
gian gloom is hovering over us; for all® our youth have 
already-sunk in ruin. Come forth, O Darius, author of no ill: 
Hoa! alas! alas! O thou that didst die deeply deplored by 
thy friends! 70 king, O king! why should these redoubled 
mishaps pass throughout all this thy land? All the three- 
banked galleys of this our land have utterly perished, so as to 
be no longer galleys. 
The Guost oF Darrus rises. 

O ye most trusty of the trusty! ye compeers of my youth, 
aged Persians, with what trouble is our city troubled? 
the ground groans, is smitten and torn®. And beholding 


1 See Blomfield and Dindorf. Both sense and construction are 
doubtful, 

2 See Blomfield, who has learnedly illustrated this Grzco-Phoenician 
word. 

3 Cf, Eurip. Hec. 37, 6 In\twe yao raic trip ripBouv gaveic 
Kartoy’ "Ayidele may orparevp’ “EXAnvicdy. Adsch. Choeph. 4, 
TopBov & er’ byO~— 

* T follow Blomfield and Paley. Aapevdy could never be correct. I 
cannot clearly understand what Dindorf’s opinion is, as he adduces the 
same authority (viz. Aristoph. Ran. 1028), but says nothing about the 
reading of this passage. 

® Dindorf’s punctuation requires amendment. Read dyn déazora. 

6 See Dindorf. 

7 T have given the best sense I can to the text, but nothing is here 
certain but the uncertainty of the reading. Accyovey is doubtless corrupt, 
and Blomfield reads 6c’ dyovay, which Linwood, Lex. p. 89, explains 
thus: ‘‘what, O prince, is this double penalty for error arising front 
folly concerning (or affecting) thy land, even the whole of thy land? 
Paley’s emendation dvyacray dovaora seems deserving of consideration. 
but the passage is beyond any satisfactory understanding. 

§ Or: “prostrate on the ground, he sighs," ete. ; 
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my consort here near my sepulchre, I am in fear, I have 
received soothing libations. And ye are wailing, standing 
near my sepulchre, and shouting shrill in cries that evoke 
the shades, ye piteously summon me. And exit is no easy 
matter, both in all other respects, and also inasmuch as the 
gods beneath the ground are better at receiving than at letting 
go. Notwithstanding, I having rule among them, am come ; 
and be thou quick, that I may not be censured for the time 
[of my absence]. What new heavy calamity hath befallen 
the Persians? 

Cu. I shrink in awe from looking on thee, and I shrink in 
awe from speaking in thy presence, by reason of my ancient 
reverence for thee. 

Dar. But since persuaded by thy groanings I have come 
from below, in no wise utter a tedious tale, but concisely tell 
me, and complete the whole, laying aside thine awe for me. 

Cu. I dread* to comply, and I dread to speak in thy pre- 
sence, telling things hateful to tell to friends. 

Dar. But since the ancient dread of thy spirit is an obsta- 
cle to thee, do thou, aged partner of my bed, high-born dame, 
cease from these wailings and groans of thine, and give me a 
clear account. Human calamities will befal mankind. For 
many ills arise to mortals by sea, and many by land, if their 
more lengthened life be far protracted. 

At. O thou who in thy prosperous lot didst excel all 
mortals, inasmuch as thou, so long as thou didst behold the 
rays of the sun, an object of envy, didst lead a continued 
life of happiness as a god to the Persians ; now too do I envy 
thee dead, before thou didst witness this depth of ills. For 
in brief words thou shalt hear, Darius, the whole tale. In 
a word, the fortunes of the Persians have been utterly o’er- 
thrown. 

Dar. In what way? came there any blast of pestilence, 
or a rebellion on the city? 

Ar. By no means; but the whole host hath been utterly 
destroyed about Athens. 

Dar. And which of my sons led an armament thither? 
eell me. 

Ar. Impetuous Xerxes, after draining the whole surface of 
the continent. 

See Jelf, Gk. Gr. Vol. I. § 278, 5 Obs. 2. 
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Dar. Was it by land or by sea that he, wretched, made 
this mad attempt? 

Art. Both. There was a twofold face of two armaments. 

Dar. And how too did such large land forces accomplish 
their passage ? 

Ar. With machines he bridged the frith of Helle, so as to 
have a passage. 

Dar. And did he effect this, so as to shut up the mighty 
Bosporus? 

Art. Such is the fact: but some demon, I ween, abetted 
his inclination. 

Dar. Alas! some mighty demon came, so that he had not 
his right senses. 

Ar. Yes—so that we can see how eyil an issue he accom- 
plished. 

Dar. And how fared they over whom ye are thus pouring 
your lament? 

Ar. The naval force being worsted was the destruction of 
the land armament. 

Dar. And hath the whole host thus utterly been destroyed 
by the spear? 

Ar. Aye, so that, moreoyer, the whole city of Susa mourns 
its desolation’. 

Dar. O ye gods! good? was the support and assistance of 
the army! 

Ar. And the whole Bactrian population hath perished in 
utter ruin, and that no aged people’? 
. Dar. O wretched man! how much of the youth of our 
allies then hath he destroyed. 

Ar. They say too that Xerxes alone and destitute, with not. 
many —— 


Dar. ended how and where? is there any escape ? 
pan arrived gladly at the bridge that links the two 
continents‘. 


Dar. ——and reached in this continent? is this true? 


1 T think orévevy, not oréver, was from the hand of Aschylus. 

2 «edvijc is a much more powerful reading than kevije. See Paley. 

3 I follow the Scholiast and Paley. Dindorf’s conjecture seems scarcely 
Greek. 

* Dindorf reads yaiy for ¢y from Askew’s conjecture. But is y7) ever 
used in the plural ? 
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Ar. Yes: a clear account preyails; in this, at all events, 
there is no dispute. 

Dar. Alas! swift indeed came the accomplishment of the 
oracles; and upon my son Joye hath inflicted the consumma- 
tion of the divine declarations. I have expected that the 
gods would bring these things to their complete fulfilment 
after a long issue’. But when a man is himself speeding 
onward, god also lends a hand. Now a fountain of ills seems 
to have been discovered for my friends. And my son, not 
understanding this, hath brought it about by his youthful pre- 
sumption; who hoped to check in its course the sacred 
Hellespont, the Bosporus, stream of the god, like a slave, 
with bonds, and was for reducing the stream to order; and 
binding it with hammer-wrought fetters, accomplished a 
great road for his great army, and he unwisely thought, 
mortal as he was, that he should get the mastery of all the 
gods, and of Neptune. Did not therefore a distemper of soul 
possess my son? I fear lest my great store of wealth shall 
become a prey to the first comer. 

Ar. These things is impetuous Xerxes taught by con- 
sorting with evil men; and they tell him, how that thou didst 
win great wealth for thy children with thy spear, but that he, 
from want of manhood, wars at home, and nought augments 
his patrimonial opulence. Hearing such taunts as these 
oftentimes from evil men, he planned this expedition and 
armament against Greece. 

Dar. Therefore a work has been accomplished by him? 
exceedingly great, ever to be had in remembrance, such as 
never at any time utterly drained this falling city of Susa, 
ever since sovereign Jove awarded this honour, that one man 
should sway the whole of flock-breeding Asia, wielding the 
sceptre of rule. For a Mede® was the first commander of the 
host; and another‘, his son, completed this work; for pru- 
dence managed the helm of his soul. And third from him 
Cyrus, a prosperous man, when he reigned gave peace to all 
his friends; and acquired the people of the Lydians and 


1 Such was the reasoning of Apollo, who deferred the doom of Croesus 
which he could not avert. Herodot. 1. 92. 

2 odw is the singular number. See Herm. on Soph. Cid, C. 1487, 
Buttmann, Lexil. quoted by Dindorf. 

3 Astyages. * Cyaxares. 
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Phrygians, and subdued by his prowess the whole of Ionia 
For god did not abhor him, because he was discreet. And 
fourth? in order a son of Cyrus ruled the host: and Smerdis 
reigned fifth, a disgrace to his country, and to the ancient 
throne: but valiant Artaphrenes, along with friends, whose 
part this was®, slew him in the palace by stratagem. And I 
too attained to the lot which I desired, and waged many wars 
with a large army; but I brought not such great mischief as 
this upon the city. But Xerxes my son, being young, has 
youthful thoughts, and bears not in mind my injunctions ; for 
of this be ye well and distinctly assured, ye my compeers in 
age, all of us who held this sovereignty, could not be shown 
to have wrought so many evils. 

Cu. What then, my liege Darius? to what point turnest 
thou the issue of thy words? In consequence of these events, 
how shall we thy Persian host hereafter fare as best may be ? 

Dar. If we make not war upon the country of the Greeks; 
no, not even if the Median force be the larger: for to them 
the earth herself is an ally. 

Cu. How sayest thou this? and in what way acts it as an 
ally > 

Dar. Inasmuch as it slays by famine those that are over 
numerous. 

Cu. Well, but we will furnish forth an expedition well 
equipped and select. 

Dar. Aye, but not even shall the army that now remains in 
the regions of Hellas attain to a safe return. 

Cu. How sayest thou: What! does not the whole arma- 
ment of the barbarians cross the frith of Helle from Europe? 

Dan. Few, be sure, of many, if it be proper for one that 
looks upon what hath now taken place at all to put faith in 
the declarations of the gods: for it is not that one part is ac- 
complished, and another not’, And if this be the fact, the 
multitude selected out of the army fails, having been lured on 


1 Cambyses. 

® Another verse is added in brackets: ‘and sixth Maraphis, and seventh 
Artaphrenes,’* which seems an evident corruption. Perhaps it was a 
quotation from some other poet, who had enume-ated the conspirators 
according to his own authorities, and the line was inserted from a 
scholium. 

3 See Blomfield. 
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by groundless expectations. 4And they are remaining where 
Asopus with his streams waters the plain, a kind enrich- 
ment of the Beotian fields: where the supreme of horrors 
await them to suffer, in retribution for their presumption and 
godless devices; who, when they arrived in the land of 
Hellas, shrunk not from despoiling the statues of the gods, 
nor from firing their shrines: but the altars are demolished, 
and the temples of the divinities utterly overthrown from 
their basements in confused ruin; wherefore, having done 
evil, they experience not less, and will still further; and 
not yet is it come to the dregs* of their calamities, but still 
they keep on gushing forth: for so great a clotted gore-drip- 
ping mass shall there be amid the land of the Plateans, 
beneath the Dorian spear; and heaps of corpses, even to the 
third generation, shall voicelessly announce to the eyes of 
mortals, how that it becomes not one that is mortal to enter- 
tain thoughts too high for him. For presumption, when it 
has bloomed, is wont to produce for fruit a crop of Ate, 
whence it reaps an all-mournful harvest. Seeing such are the 
recompenses of these things, be ye mindful of Athens and of 
Hellas, and let not any one contemning his present fortune, 
enamoured of other things, cast away great felicity. Jove is 
in sooth over us a chastiser of extremely overbearing thoughts, 
a stern censor. Wherefore do ye instruct him, destitute as 
he is of prudence’, with reasonable admonitions, that he 
should cease to insult the gods with his overweening confi- 
dence. And do thou, dear aged mother of Xerxes, go into the 
palace, and fetch vesture such as is seemly, and meet thy 
child; for in his sorrow for these misfortunes, tatters of his 
embroidered robes are rent all about his person. But do thou 
mildly soothe him with words; for to thee alone, Iam assured, 
will he endure to listen. But J will depart from earth into 
the gloom that is beneath. And you, my aged friends, give 
yourselves to joy, though ye be in afflictions, givmg your 
spirits to pleasure day by day ; since to the dead wealth is of 
no avail. [ The shade of Darius descends. 

1 There is‘something inconsistent in the fact that Darius, who required 
to be told how the Persians had fared, should be able to tell how they 
would fare afterwards. Perhaps, however, he merely draws a general] 
inference. - 

2 Literally ‘*to the bottom [of the cup].” 

3 [| follow Dindorf in his notes. 

4 In the ancient theatres they had “thei yapwviot kXipaxeg, or 
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Cu. Verily I feel sorrow when I hear of the many woes 
that both even now press upon, and are hereafter to befal, the 
barbarians. 

Ar. O Fortune! how many bitter sorrows are coming upon 
me, and most of all doth this mischance prey upon my spirit, 
when I hear also of the dishonour of the robes about the 
person of my child’, which envelope him. But I will go, 
and having fetched yesture from the house, I will endeavour 
to meet my son. For we will not desert in their misfortunes 
those that are dearest to us. 

[Atossa enters the palace. 

Cuorus. O ye gods! we surely enjoyed a noble and 
goodly life, under civic rule, when the aged monarch, aider of 
all, author of no ill, not given to war, godlike Darius ruled 
the realm. In the first place we were celebrated on account 
of our well-approved army, and the laws of the state directed 
all things?. And our returns too from our wars brought us 
without trouble, without suffering, in flourishing condition to 
our homes. And what a number of cities did he take without 
having crossed the river Halys, nor having sped forth from 
his home; such are the Acheloian cities on the Strymonian 
sea, adjoining the dwellings of the Thracians, and beyond the 
sea, those along the main land environed with fortresses 
obeyed this king, and those who boast? to dwell on both sides 
of the broad frith of Helle, and the gulfy Propontis, and the 
outlet of the Pontus: the sea-girt islands too, near the marine 
promontory, lying hard by this land, Lesbos, for instance, and 
olive-planted Samos, Chios, and Paros, Myconus, and Andros 
touching in close neighbourhood upon Tenos. He was lord 
too of the sea-girt isles situate midway between the con- 
tinents, Lemnos, and the dwelling of Icarus, and Rhodes, 
Cnidus too, and the cities of Venus, Paphos, and Soli, and 


Charon’s ladder, which led to hell through the trap-doors, and by which 
the eidwAa, or ghosts, came up.’’ Blomfield, Mus. Crit. ii. 214. See 
Siebelis, p. 101. 

1 Paley is disposed to omit this whole speech of Atossa. 

.? This is Linwood’s rendering of this unsatisfactory passage, who 
makes wvoywa, like répyov is often used, to allude merely to the city. 
Dindorf considers the word corrupt. 

3 See Linwood, s. v. ebyomat. eivacis understood, Blomfield’s emen- 


dation, doxépuevat is much more simple; but the alteration is hardly 
needed, 
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Salamis, the mother city of which is now the cause of our 
present sighs. He ruled too, by his prudence, over the 
opulent populous cities of the Greeks in the Ionian district. 
And there was at hand an unconquerable power of armed 
men, and of allies gathered fom every nation. But now we, 
in no dubious way, have to endure the overthrow of these 
things from the hand of the gods, being terribly beaten down 
by wars, and by disasters on the deep. 

Enter XERxus!. 

Alas! wretched that I am, having met with this hateful. 
doom beyond all conjecture ;—how ruthlessly hath the demon 
assailed the race of the Persians! What shall I suffer 
miserable? for the vigour of my limbs fails as I look upon 
this [aged] company of citizens here before me. O Jove! 
that the doom of death could enshroud me also along with 
the men that are departed. 

Cu. Well-a-day, my liege! for the goodly armament, and 
the great honour accruing to the Persians from their vassal 
states, and the fair array of men, whom now the demon hath 
mowed down. And the land bewails her native youth that 
have been brought to death by Xerxes; who crams Hades 
with Persians. For to Hades are gone? many, for countless. 
was the mass’, the flower of the realm vanquished with the 
bow, of men that have utterly perished. 

Xer. Alas! alas! alas! alas for the mighty force! 

Cu. And the land of Asia, O monarch of the country, hath 
sunk piteously, piteously on her knee. 

Xer. I here before you, alas! alas! meet subject for 
wailing, hapless have been born an evil to my family, and my 
father-land. 

Ca. I will utter, by way of greeting thy return, the ill- 
omened exclamation, the voice of a Mariandynian wailer that 
sings of woe, a very tearful outcry. 

Xer. Pour ye forth a grievous all-lamentable, sad-re- 
sounding yoice ; for this demon hath made a turn back upon 
me. 


7 See my Introduction. 

2 J have translated Passow’s gdoBarat, which Dindorf seems to 
approve, and Paley admits. 

3 J translate Blomfield’s ¢épcic. The student must endeavour to 
satisfy himself in this passage. I cannot. 
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Cu. I will, in truth, utter even an all-lamentable outery, 
honouring? [with a wail] the heavy calamities of the race of 
the mourning city endured by the people, inflicted by the 
lashing of the sea; and again will I utter the extremely 
tearful moan. 

Xxx. For our ship-fenced Mars, yielding the victory to 
others, hath reaped mischief from the Ionians, after laying 
waste the darkling surface of the main and the ill-fated shore. 

Cu. Oh! oh! ob! cry, and enquire exactly into all the 
particulars. And where is the rest of the multitude of thy 
friends? and where are those who stood by thy side in the 
battle ? such as was Pharandaces, Susas, Pelagon, Dotamas, 
Agdabatas, and Psammis, and Susiscanes, that left Ecbatana? 

Xr. I left them fallen in death out of a Tyrian ship on 
the shores of Salamis, striking on the rugged headland. 

Cu. Oh! oh! and what has become of thy Pharnuchus, and 
the brave Ariomardus? and where is prince Seualces, or Lileeus 
sprung from a high-born sire, Memphis, Tharybis, and Masis- 
tras, Artembares too, and Hysteechmas? These things would 
TI again enquire from thee. 

Xer. Alas for me! after having beheld ancient Athens the 
hateful, all in one shock of fight, ah! ah! ah! wretched, lie 
gasping on the ground, 

Cu. What didst thou also leave, didst thou leave him of 
thy Persians, thine own eye? in all things faithful, that num- 
bered thy tens of thousands, tens of thousands, Alpistus, son of 
Batanochus, * * * son of Sesamas, son of Megabatas, Parthus 
too, and mighty Gébares. Alas! for them wretched. Thou 
tellest evils that bode further ills to the renowned Persians. 

Xer. Thou dost in sooth call to my mind a lament for my 
excellent friends, while thou speakest of baleful, hateful, 
exceeding hateful horrors. My heart within me moans aloud, 
moans aloud for them unhappy. 

Cu. And, in truth, we regret another too, Xanthus, leader 
of ten thousand Mardians, and warlike Anchares, Dizxis too, 
and Arsames, chiefs of the cavalry, Cigdates and Lythimnes, 
and Tolmus that-was never satisfied with the spear. *They 


1 See Dindorf. The metre is at fault. 

? See the elaborate remarks of Blomfield. 

* I shall not take notice of the different changes of the dramatis pere 
sons throughout this scene. 
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were buried, they were buried, not following in our train, in 
tents mounted on wheels. 

Xer. For they that were commanders of the host are gone. 

Cx. They are gone, alas! inglorious. Woe! woe! woe. 
“woe! woe! ye divinities have brought upon us an unlooked- 
for surpassing evil, as ever Até hath witnessed. 

Xr. We have been smitten, alas! what are the fortunes 
of man’s life?! 

Cu. We have been smitten, for “tis full plain, (there are 
new calamities, new calamities), having with no good success 
encountered the Ionian mariners. Il-fortuned in war is the 
race of the Persians. 

Xzr. And how not? I wretched have been smitten in the 
article of so great an army? 

Cu. And what wonder? have not the mighty of the Per- 
sians fallen? 

Xzr. Seest thou this remnant of my vesture? 

Cu. I see it, I see it. 

Xzr. This quiver too— 

Cu. What is this that thou sayest hath been saved ? 

XER. a receptacle for shafts? 

Cu. Little enough assuredly, as from much. 

Xer. We have been reft of our supporters. 

Cu. The host of the Ionians shrinks not from the spear. 

Xr. Valiant are they ; and I witnessed an unlooked-for 
calamity. 

Cu. ’Tis of the rout of the naval host that thou art speaking. 

Xzr. It is—and I rent my robe at the ill visitation. 

Cu. Alas! alas! 

X=ER. Aye—and more than alas. 

Cu. Yes, for double and threefold are our woes. 

X=ER. Grievous; but joys to our foes. 

Cu. And our prowess too hath been maimed. 

XzER. [ am stripped of my escort. 

Cu. Through the disasters of thy friends on the ae 

Xzr. Deplore, deplore the calamity, and moye toward the 
house. 

Cu. Ah! ah! woe! woe! 

XER. Shriek now in response to me. 


1 The metre is inaccurate. See Dindorf and Paley. 
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Cu. A wretched offering from the wretched to the 
wretched. 

Xzr. Wail forth a strain, making it harmonize. 

Cu. Woe! woe! woe! heavy indeed is this calamity of 
ours. Alas! and very much do I sorrow over it. 

Xen. Ply! again and again, and sigh for my sake. 

Cu. I am drenched with tears, being full of sorrow. 

Xer. Shriek now in response to me. 

Cu. "Tis my present concern, my liege! 

Xer. Wail aloud now with groans. 

Cu. Woe! woe! woe! woe! again there shall be mingled 
a black and bioody blow. 

Xr. Beat thy breast too, and loudly pour forth too the 
Mysian lament. 

Cu. Woe! woe! 

Xer. And make havoc of the white hair of thy chin. 

Cu. With vehemence, with vehemence, very sadly. 

Xer. And utter a shrill ery. 

Cu. This too will Ido. 

Xzr. Rend too with strength of hand thy robe that hangs 
in folds. 

Cu. Woe! woe! 

Xen. Strike thy locks too, and pity the army. 

Cu. With vehemence, with vehemence, very sadly. 

Xer. And drench thine eyes. 

Cu. Iam steeved in tears. 

Xer. Shriek nw in response to me. 

Cu. Oh! ob! oh! oh! 

Xxrr. Move on to the house with exclamations of sorrow. 

Cu. Alas! thou Persian land now sad to tread! 

Xerr. Alas! indeed through the city. 

Cu. Alas! in sooth, yea, yea. 

Xxx. Pour your sighs as ye gently advance. 

Cu. Alas! thou Persian land now sad to tread. 

Xxr. Alas! for those who perished, alas! in the three. 
tiered barks. 

Cu. I will escort thee with sad-sounding sighs. 

1 See note on Septem. c. Th. 855. 


? «Terra Persica dtcBaroc nunc est mihi, eamque tristis nunc calca 
Peds tristi.”? Pauw. See Linwood, s. v. 


I—ll is 


AGAMEMNON, 


‘Tax return of Agamemnon from Troy, in company with Cassandra, and 
the murder of both by Clytemnestra. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


A WATCHMAN. AGAMEMNON. 
CuHorvs or O_p MEN or ARGOS. CASSANDRA. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. EGISTHUS. 


THe HERALD TALTHYBIUS. 


Warcuman. I pray the gods a deliverance from these 
toils, a remedy’ for my year-long watch, in which, couching 
on my elbows’ on the roofs of the Atreide, like a dog, I have 
contemplated the host* of the nightly stars, and the bright 
potentates that bear winter and summer to mortals, con- 
spicuous in the firmament. And now I am watching for the 
signal of the beacon, the blaze of fire that brings a voice 
from Troy, and tidings of its capture; for thus strong in 
hope is the woman’s heart, of manly counsel‘. And whilst 


1 Although Paley says of this emendation of Valckenaer’s, pjyoc for 
PijKoc, “ pauci hodie probabunt,”’ I prefer following Blomfield and Din- 
dorf. Klausen, with his boasted neglect of verbal, in favour of poetical, 
interpretation, has not remarked the continuation of the metaphor in v. 17. 
Sewell elegantly renders, “ Salve of a year-long sentry.”’ 

2 See Sewell’s note. 

3 Ounyvow. A beautiful metaphor, by whicn the multitude of stars is 
compared to an assembly er chorus. Cf. Eurip. El. 467, aorpév 7 
aidépvoc xoooi; Maximus Tyrius xiv., 7Alov dmc, dsTpwy xopdr; 
Manetho, V. 7, tx’ otpamov yopsy aorpéy. It is probable, from the 
allusion to the changes of the weather, that the Pleiades are particularly 
meant; of which Hyginus, Poet. Astr. II. 21, observes, ‘‘ existimantur 
choream ducere stellis.’? See Muncker on fab. cxcii., and Burmann oa 
Valer. Flacc, V. 46. Fischer on Alschin. Socrat. III. 19, p. 157. 

4 See Sewell and KJausen. 
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I have a night-bewildered and dew-drenched couch’, not 
visited by dreams, for fear, in place of sleep, stands at my 
side, so that I cannot firmly close my eyelids in slumber. And 
when I think to sing or whistle, preparing’ this the counter- 
charm of song against sleep, then do I mourn, sighing over 
the sad condition of this house, that is not, as of yore, most 
excellently administered. But now, may there be a happy 
release from my toils, as the fire of joyous tidings appears 
through the gloom! Oh hail! thou lamp of night, thou that 
displayest a light like as the day, and the marshalling of 
many dances in Argos, on account of this event®. Ho! ho! 
I will give a signal distinctly to the wife of Agamemnon, that 
she, having arisen with all speed from her couch, may raise 
aloud a joyous shout in welcome to this beacon, if indeed the 
city of Ilion is taken, as the beacon-light stands forth* announe- 
ing; and I myself will dance a prelude. For I will count the 
throws of my lord that have fallen well, mine own’, since this 
kindling of the beacon-light has cast me thrice six®. May it 
then befal me to grasp with this hand of mine the friendly 
hand of the sovereign of this palace on his arrival. But for 
the rest Iam silent; a mighty ox hath come upon my tongue’: 


1 Although an apodosis for ed7’ dy has been sought for by Klausen in 
v. 18; yet I am by no means satisfied on the subject. Sewell, who can- 
didly confesses his doubts, renders it, “And well may I retain,’’ etc.; but 
that would require ed 0” or ed y’. I cannot help thinking Aischylus wrote 
evyny O& vuKTimAayKTOY ..... ebyny dveipotc, a repetition that might 
easily escape the copyists. Such repetitions are familiar to every reader 
of the poets, especially Homer. See Schrader on Mus. 145, p. 232 sqq. 

2 “drug-like shredding in,’’ Sewell; which is the proper meaning of 
byréuvery. 

3 ‘Sewell, ‘‘for the joy of this fair hap,’’ apparently taking ydpuy in 
apposition with the preceding sentence, and not adverbially. 

4 apézet, stands conspicuous. See Sewell on v. 6. 

5 J follow Blomfield, Sewell, and Paley. Klausen seems utterly wrong. 

6 The lucky throw. See Stanley. 

7 There seems no doubt that this is a proverbial expression. Sewelk 
remarks, ‘the general meaning of this harsh figure is obvious, whether 
mere weight of obligation is typified, or weight of money, pecunie. 
bribing to silence. There is something of a similar idea in Timon of 


Athens ,— ‘He ne’er drinks, 


But Timon’s silver treads upon his lip.’ 
Perhaps, however, as the Greeks constantly used compounds of Bote to 
signify great magnitude, the phrase uéyac Bote might merely be used ta 
express a great weight. 
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but the house itself, could it find a voice, would tell most 
plainly. Thus I readily speak to them that know, and for 
such as know not I haye no memory. 

[Lait Warcuman. 


Cuorus. This is now the tenth year since the great adver- 
sary of Priam, king Menelaus and Agamemnon the stalwart 
yoke’ the Atreidx, by the gift of Jove [possessed] of a twin- 
throned and twin-sceptered majesty, led from this land their 
armament of a thousand ships of the Argives, a warrior aid, 
screaming through passion a great noise of war, like vultures, 
which, in their sorrows for their young far from the [paths of 
men’, | wheel their flight high above their nests, oaring with 
the oars of their pinions, having lost the nestling care’ of their 
callow young: but some god*, either Apollo, or Pan, or Jove, 
hearing aloft the shrill-voiced wail uttered by the birds on 
account of these outcasts’, sends Erinnys, the late avenger, 
upon the transgressors ;~—even so mighty Jove the Hospitable 
sends the sons of Atreus against Paris, about to impose or 


1 Themistius, Orat. xxi. p. 116. D., calls the Atride Zuvwpic rir 
eTparnywy, by a similar metaphor. 

2 Or ‘‘solitary,”’ says Paley. Klausen says, ‘‘éemazioy, quod sese 
continere nequit in itinere suo... . itaque quicquid immodicum est et 
certis rationis finibus destitutum.’’ See also Dindorf. Paley rightly 
condemns the supposition that éczrarioie is an enallage for éerariwy. 
Linwood follows Klausen, and renders it ‘‘irregular, uncontrolled.”’ 

3 This sense is now fully established. Sewell elegantly renders, 
‘‘having lost for aye and e’er their nestlings’ eyrie-watching care.”’ 

4 Tam unwilling to believe, with Sewell, in Klausen’s mystical and 
far-fetched interpretation of ric. I have construed txaroc with diwy, 
like draror. .. . {pecoduevot, V. 52. 

5 Sewell translates, ‘‘ her who avengeth late these Metics of our state,’’ 
observing in his note, ‘‘ So much political allusion is traceable in the whole 
of the tetralogy, that perhaps a reference is intended here to some act of 
injustice meditated against the Metzci at this moment by the democratical 
party; Toe must be rendered “ these’’—“‘ these present in the theatre.”” 
Never was I less inclined to admire the ingenuity of this able scholar than 
in this instance. To say nothing of the unpoetical change from a pathetic 
description to a personal allusion—to say nothing of the probable recep- 
tion of such a remark, if understood—have we any warranty for supposing 
that it cowld be understood? Of the music of the choruses we know 
nothing; but, I believe, any one acquainted with chorus-singing in 
general, will confess that such a sound as ‘‘ténde metoikén’’ would pro- 
bably stick in the throat of the singer, if he attempted to lay any peculiar 


stress upon it. 
B 
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Greeks and Trojans alike, on account of the wife of many 
husbands, many limb-wearying struggles, when the knee is 
strained in the dust, and the spear-staff is shivered in the 
onset. But things are as they are; and will be brought to 
the issue doomed. Neither by weeping nor by pouring 
libations, nor by shedding tears, will he soothe away the 
intense wrath of fireless rites'. But we, with our unhonoured 
aged frame, remain left behind the armament of that time, 
propping on staves our childlike strength. For both the mar- 
row of youth shooting up within our breasts is weak as age, 
and Mars is not in place; and very advanced age like- 
wise, after that its foliage is already withered, totters along 
its three-footed path, and nought superior to a child, flits like 
a day-dream. But thou, daughter of Tyndarus, Queen Cly- 
teemnestra, what means this? what new event? what is it 
*hat thou hast heard, and on the faith of what tidings art thou 
burning incense sent around*? and the altars of all our city- 
guarding gods, of those above and those below, gods of hea- 
ven and gods of the forum, are blazing with offerings: and in 
different directions different.flames are streaming upward, 
high as heaven, drugged with the mild unadulterated cordials 
of pure unguent, with the royal cake, brought from the 
inmost cells’. Concerning these things tell one both what is 
possible and lawful for thee to say*, and become thou the healer 
of this distracting anxiety, which now one while is full of evil 


1 The disputes respecting aripwy teoWy seem to be set at rest by 
Bamberger and Dindorf, who understand the sacrifice of Iphigenia to be 
meant. And if we consider the connexion of the sense, this is clearly 
required by the context from v. 40, as follows: The Atride hover over 
the heads of those who stole away Helen, like vultures mourning over 
their lost young. But as some god sends an Erinnys to aid the birds, so 
Jove sends the Atridz against Paris, bringing a doubtful contest upon both 
Greeks and Trojans. But the end of all will be as fate decrees. Nor by any 
means will Agamemnon avert the unflinching wrath resulting from Iphi- 
genia’s death.” The chorus darkly hints at the consequences of Agamem- 
non’s connexion with Menelaus, which are more fully explained hereafter. 

2 Although the epithet wepivepara is not destitute of meaning, I have 
little doubt that Aischylus wrote wepimerta—* decocta.”’ 

3 The zéX\avocg was a common offering to all the gods, as we learn from 
Pollux, vi. ii. p. 288, ed. Seber. Sewell observes, ‘it should be remem- 
bered that the oil used in religious rites was of great value.’’ 

4 qiveiv—to say. Cf. v. 1481, 2) péyay duxore Toicds Aaipova rai 
Bapbpnvy aiveig. Thus alvog, a narrative, v. 1483, kaxdy aivey arnpag 
TUKAG. 


i wee = se 
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thought, but at another time, because of the sacrifices, hope 
biandly fawning’ upon me repels the insatiate care, the rank- 
ling sorrow that is preying upon my heart. 

I am’ able to tell of the prowess of the surpassing* heroes, 
well-omened on the way—for still from the gods doth persua- 
sion inspire me with song, [and] the commensurate crisis with 
strength*—how the impetuous bird sends against the land of 
Teucer the twin-throned power of the Archeans, the one- 
minded chief of the youth of Hellas, with spear and avenging 
hand, the monarch of birds to the monarchs of the ships, one 
of them black and the other white behind, having appeared 
near the palace, on the right hand in all-conspicuous position, 
feeding on a hare-brood teeming with embryo-offspring, cut 
off from their last® course. Chaunt A#linon, A%linon! but 
may the good prevail. And the clever seer of the army, 
having seen the twin-warlike Atreide differing” in their spirits, 
knew {them for] the devourers of the hare, and the com- 
manders who led the expedition, and thus he spake expound- 
ing the portent: “In time of a truth shall this inroad take the 
city of Priam; but of all the public wealth in its towers shall 
Destiny first violently make havoc*. Only may no envy 
from the gods fling gloom over the mighty embattled curb 


1 J follow Butler’s, or rather Jacob’s, emendation, with Blomfield and 
Dindorf. 

2 Perhaps the literal meaning of k%pocg would best be rendered, “ ’tis 
mine to tell.” 

3 Thus I have rendered éxrehéwy. Klausen’s 2 redéwy is neither 
Greek nor sense. Dindorf’s view, which I have followed, seems the sim- 
plest, although I must plead to a bias in favour of reading évrehéwy. 

4 T have closely followed Klausen, and, apparently, Jelf, Gk. Gr. 895, 
6 (See Index). But did any one ever hear of aiwy being used for catpdc, 
or can we suppose that siupuroc aidy can mean “the time of the oracle’s 
fulfilment ?’? Besides, how awkward is the asyndeton! Dindorf seems 
but imperfectly satisfied; but uncertainty prevents me from advancing 
' any new readings. None of the present conjectures appear safe. 

> dpa must be an augurial term. See Klausen, 

6 See Dindorf, and Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 531. 

7 T should prefer reading duccoic with Blomfield, from Canter’s emen- 
dation. Had Lobeck’s ziorode (which is not an emendation, but an 
alteration, and that for the worse) been proposed by any one else, Dindorf 
would hardly have honoured it with his approbation. There is some 
doubt, however, whether dvocoi can mean ‘ different.’’ 

8 Paley tries to take ery in its usual sense, ‘‘cattle,’” and supports 
his interpretation with some ingenuity. 

n2 
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forged against Troy: for chaste Diana is jealous against the 
house, on account of the winged hounds' of the sire, that made 
a victim of the wretched hare together with her brood before 
delivery, and she loathes the banquet of the eagles. Chaunt 
ABlinon, Alinon! but may the good prevail. So kindly is 
the fair? goddess to the cubs of fierce lions unable to follow* 
[their dams], and to the suckling whelps of all the wild beasts 
that roam the field, and she beseeches [her father |* to bring to 
a favourable issue these omens; propitious indeed, yet open to 
coiplaint are the apparitions’. And I invoke Ieian Pan, 
that she may not work any long ship-detaining stress of wea- 
ther, with winds adverse to the Greeks, urging on another 
sacrifice, an impious one, banquetless, the framer of strife 
among kindred, having no awe fora husband: for there abides 
a fearful, recurring®, fraudful keeper of the house, a mindful 
child-avenging wrath.” Such destinies, drawn from birds 
seen upon the march, did Calchas along with great blessings 
chant forth to the royal households. And in harmony with 
these chaunt Allinon, Alinon! but may the good prevail. 
Jove—whosoever’ he be, if this name be well-pleasing to him 


1 See the commentators, and G. Arnaud, de Diis Tlapédpore, xxviii. 

2 This seems to have been a popular epithet of Diana, Feder refers to 
Aristoph. Ran, 1358, dua d& Aixruyya matic “Apremuic ada. Eurip. 
Hipp. 66, cahXiora word rapbivwr. 

3 Such is the established sense of déwrog; but I still incline, with 
Sewell, to Blomfield’s reading, a\éwrouc. 

4 See Linwood, s. v. repmvoc, whom I have followed. 

5 orpovddr is rightly condemned by Porson as an interpolation from 
Homer, Il. II. 311. 

6 J read raXivoproc, with Linwood, Paley, and Dindorf. See a clear 
explanation of the passage in Linwood’s Lexicon. 

7 This sceptical formula is very common. See Blomfield (to whom 
Klausen is, as usual, indebted for his matter), and compare also the 
prayer of the Pontifices, in Servius on Virg. Ain. IV. 577—‘* Jupiter, 
Optime, Maxime, sive quo alio nomine te appellari volueris.”” Livy, I. 2 
of Alneas—‘‘situs est, quemcumque eum dici jus fasque est.’? This 
superstition arose partly from the Semitic belief that the true name of the 
deity was concealed from man; (cf. Gall. on Lactant. I. p.30) and hence 
the Athenians, as well as other nations, had altars to unknown or une 
certain deities (See Augustin, de cons. En. I. 30; Tertullian, ady. Mar- 
cion, I. 9), Valerius Soranus came to an evil end, in consequence of 
llivulging the name of the genius of the city of Rome (Serv. ad Ain. I. 
284), The Platonic superstition on this head is well known. Besides the 
passages adduced by Blomfield, cf. Phileb. p. 72, E. But the scepticism. 
ef Aischylus in v. 165, et 7o paray ard Poovridoe dxPoc yor) Badreir 
yeems to amount to absolute ridicule of the vopular polytheism. 
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when invoked, by this do I address him; balancing all reasons. 
Tam not able to make any further guess, except Jove, if in 
truth it behoves me to cast off the groundless burthen of 
anxiety. Nor can he who before was great, flourishing in 
unconquerable boldness say aught, as one that has passed 
away’; and he who existed next has passed away, having 
found his third thrower?. But any one that cheerfully cele- 
brates Jove in songs of triumph shall completely attain to 
understanding ; him that leads mortals the way to wisdom, 
that places knowledge upon suffering, firmly to remain®. But 
e’en in slumber the pang of the memory of ills keeps dripping 
before the heart, and Wisdom hath come to the wayward. 
But ’tis a gift, I ween, of the divinities who sit severely‘ on 
the awful bench. Then too the senior leader of the ships of 
the Greeks, blaming no seer, but breathing with the fortunes 
that befell him. when the Grecian host was afflicted by 
stress of weather’, while it was occupying the coast beyond 
Chalcis, in the refluent coasts of Aulis, and blasts that came 
from the Strymon, of eyil holiday, of direful famine, and ill 
anchorage, stray guides to mortals, unsparing both of ships 
and cables, rendering the time [of voyage] twice the length 
were carding down with delay® the flower of the Greeks; 
when moreover the seer loudly announced to the chieftains 
another more grievous remedy for the fell tempest’, bring- 
ing forward Diana; so that the Atreidw, smiting the ground 
with their sceptres, checked not the tear, and the elder 
monarch spake thus aloud: ‘“ Hard is the fate not to obey; 


i J have done my best with this awkward passage, following Klausen’s 
version, ‘‘ nihil amplius dicat, quum de eo actum sit.’”? But I am by ne 
means satisfied. 

2 «The victory was adjudged to him that gave his adversary three falls, 
whence rordtZat and dzorpidéa signify to conquer.’’—Porrsz, I. 502. 

3 T have followed Sewell, understanding Wore before cupiwe exe. 

4 Biaiwe seems awkward. Linwood translates it, “sitting with 
severity’’ (‘‘ serenity’? must be a misprint). Sewell, ‘there is a gracious 
gift, compulsory as fate.’’ 

5 Literally, ‘inability to sail.” Cf. Thucyd. iv. 4, yobyalev in’ 
amdoiac. Eur. Iph. T. 15, device 7 dmdolacg mvevpadrwy 7 ob TvyXa- 
vov. Iph, Aul. 88, ijuecd’ amhoia ypwpevor kar’ "Avda, Ct. Dion, 
Chrysost. Or. II. p. 80, ed. Reiske. 

6 With the apparent approbation of Dindorf, I have followed Blom- 
field’s punctuation, 

7 I have adopted Klausen’s explanation. Sewell’s version is quite 
foreign to the sense. 
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hard too if I am to sacrifice my daughter, the ornament 
of my house, polluting a father’s hands with the gushings 
of a virgin’s blood near the altar. Which of these alternatives 
is without its horrors? How can I be a deserter of the fleet, 
failing the confederacy? for it is meet that they’ with wrath 
full wrathfully should desire the sacrifice that shall lull the 
winds, and the blood of the maiden,—for it would be well.” 
But after that he had put on the yoke of necessity, breathing an 
impious, impure, unholy change of soul, from that time he 
changed his mind so as to cherish all-daring thoughts. For 
wretched frenzy, first source of woe, of foul counsel, hardens 
mortals. And thus he dared to become the sacrificer of his 
daughter, to promote a war undertaken for the avenging of a 
woman, and as a first offering? for the fleet: and the chieftains, 
eager for the fight, set at nought her supplications, and her cries 
to her father*, and her maiden age. But after prayer her father 
bade the ministering priests with all zeal, to lift like a kid 
high above the altar, her who lay prostrate wrapt in her robes, 
and to put a check upon her beauteous mouth, a voice of 
curses* upon the house, by force of muzzles and strength which 
allowed no vent to her ery. And pouring to the ground her 
vestments of saffron dye, she smote each of her sacrificers with 
a piteous glance from her eye, and remarkable in her beauty as 


1 The connexion of the sense evidently requires érvOupety to be referred 
to the Greeks, not to Artemis: doya proleptically alludes to the wrath of 
the Greeks, if the sacrifice of Iphigenia was refused. There is a some~ 
what similar sense in Virgil, Ain. I]. 130—‘‘Assensere omnes, et que sibi: 
quisque timebat, Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.” With ed yap 
i, understand auroic. 

2 On zporédeca, see Blomfield. It was properly a marriage-rite. 
Pollux, III. 3, p. 187, 20, 1) d& xpd ydpou Ovoia, rporédea.. .. TpoTE- 
AEioOar dé EhéyovTo ob pdvoy ai vipat, GANA Kat ot vipdtor. 

3 Sewell would extend the signification of rarpyovuc to the kin of Aga- 
memnon as well, but I am scarcely disposed to accede to that view. 
Lucretius preferred the simple notion: 

“Nec miseree tali prodesse in tempore quibat, 
Quod patrio princeps donarat nomine regem.”’ 

4 T agree with the same elegant scholar, that the imprecation of curses. 
upon her father’s house was ill-suited to the feminine delicacy of Iphi- 
genia; but his translation tells us more than the original contains. In 
fact, to his credit we may say that he often forgets the translator in the 
poet. Perhaps we may best take apaioy proleptically, as referring to 
what would befal the house on account of her death. 

5 T have followed Sewell’s idea of the verb wpéev. See his note on” 
v. 6. Here there seems allusion to the custom of painters to place the 
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in a picture, wishing to speak ; since oft times in the hospitable 
halls of her father she was wont to sing, and undeflowered in 
maidenhood, to do honour with fond respect by her voice to 
the life of her father happy to a third libation’. What 
followed thereupon neither did I witness, nor do I tell; but 
the divinations of Calchas fail not of accomplishment. To 
those that suffer, indeed Justice brings knowledge. But for 
futurity*, since it will come farewell to it—’tis but the same 
with sorrowing beforehand; for the event will come dawning 
clearly with the morning rays*. Oh! may there be in the sequel 
a happy issue, as wishes this the sole guardian, closest bulwark 
of the Apian land’. I haye come revering thy majesty, Cly- 
temnestra; for right it is to honour the consort of a chieftain 
hero, when the monarch’s throne has been left empty. And 
gladly shall I hear whether thou, having learned aught that is 
good or not, art doing sacrifice with hopes that herald glad- 
ness—yet not if thou continuest silent will there be offence. 
CLYTMMNESTRA, 

Let morning become, as the adage runs, a herald of 
gladess from its mother night. And learn thou a joy greater 
than thy hope to hear; for the Argives have taken the city of 
Priam. 

Cu. How sayest thou? thy word escaped me from in- 
credulity. 

Cuyt. I say that Troy is in the power of the Argivyes— 
speak I clearly? 

Cx. Joy is stealing over me, that calls forth a tear. 

Curt. Ay, for thy countenance proves thy loyalty. 

Cu. Why, what sure proof hast thou of these things ? 

Cryr. I haye a proof—why not?—unless the deity hath 
deluded me. 

Cu. Art thou, then, reverencing the vision of dreams, that 
win easy credence? 
chief object foremost, subduing the rest. For illustrations, see comm. on 
Xenoph., Ephes. p. 101, Peerlk. 

1 i, e., worthy of the third cup in honour of Jupiter the Saviour. 

2 T read 7d péddovd’ eel, omitting 7b 58 zpordvevy (see Linwood), 
\Of the common reading nothing can be made. The meaning of ézet y. da 
aAvorg exactly corresponds to the Italian ‘‘ che sara, sara.” 

3 Sewell’s ingenuity cannot induce me to depart from Dindorf, 

4 The old men may be speaking of themselves: dyxvoroc is, at best, 
but a doubtful epithet. To refer it to Clyteemnestra is perhaps better. 
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Curr. I would not take the opinion of my soul when sunk 
in slumber. 
Cu. But did some wingless rumour gladden thy mind? 
Cuyt. Thou sharply mockest my sense as that of a young 
irl. 
: Cu. And at what time hath the city been sacked ? 
Cryt. I say in the night that hath now brought forth this 
day. 
Cu. And what messenger could come with such speed ? 
Cryr. Vulcan, sending forth a brilliant gleam from Ida; and 
beacon dispatched beacon of courier-fire’ hitherward. Ida, 
first, to the Hermzean promontory of Lemnos, and third in 
order Athos, mount of Jove, received the great torch from 
the isle, and passing o’er so as to ridge the sea, the might of 
the lamp as it joyously” travelled, the pine-torch transmitting 
its gold-gleaming splendour, like a sun, to the watch-towers 
of Macistus. And [the watchman] omitted not his share of 
the -messenger’s duty, either by any delay, or by being 
carelessly overcome by sleep: but the light of the beacon 
coming from afar to the streams of the Euripus gives signal to 
the watchmen of Messapius ; and they lighted a flame in turn, 
and sent the tidings onwards, haying kindled with fire a pile 
of withered heath. And the lamp, in its strength not yet at all 
bedimmed, bounding over the plain of the Asopus, like the 
bright moon to the crag of Citheron, aroused another relay 
of the courier fire. And the watch refused not the light that 
was sent from afar, lighting a larger pile than those aboye- 
mentioned ; but it darted across the lake Gorgopis, and haying 
reached mount Adgiplanctus, stirred it up, that the rule’ of fire 
might not be stint. And lighting it up in unscanting strength, 
they send on a mighty beard of flame, so that it passed glaring 
beyond the headland that looks down upon the Saronic frith, 
then it darted down until it reached the Arachnean height, 
the neighbouring post of observation, and thereupon to this 
1 Gyyapoc, a Persian word, which Symmons translates by estafette, a 
Spanish word for a mililary cowrier, which has been naturalized in 
English. The original institution is described by Xenophon, Cyrop. VIII. 
6. 9, and by Herodotus, VII1. 98. Oxrp Transxation. 
2 See the commentators: Wore ywricat seems to compel us to take 
dmeprédne in the sense expressed. 


3 i. e., ‘the fixed succession” (see Linwood). There is some doubt 
about yariZeo@ae being taken passively. 
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roof of the Atreide here darts this light, no new descendant? 
of the fire of Ida. Such, in truth, were my regulations for the 
bearers of the torch fulfilled by succession from one to 
another; and the first and the last in the course? surpass [the 
rest]. Such proof and signal do I tell thee of my husband 
having sent me tidings from Troy. 

Cu. To the gods, my queen! I will make prayer hereafter; 
but I could wish to hear and to admire once more, at length, 
these tidings as thou tellest them. 

Cryr. On this very day the Greeks are in possession of 
Troy: I think that a discordant clamour is loud in the city. 
Tf you pour into the same vessel both vinegar and oil, you will 
pronounce that they are foemen, and not friends. So you may 
hear the voices of the captured and the conquerors distinct 
[because of ] a double result; for the one party having fallen 
about the corpses of men, both those of brothers, and children 
those of their aged parents, are bewailing, from a throat that 
is no longer free, the death of those that were dearest to them. 
But the other party, on the contrary is hungry, fatigue from 
roaming all the night after the battle arranging at meals of 
such things as the city furnishes, by no fixed law in the dis- 
tribution, but as each hath drawn the lot of fortune®. Already 
are they dwelling in the captured houses of the Trojans, freed 
from the frost beneath the sky, and from the dews, thus will 
they, poor wretches‘, sleep the whole night through without 
sentries. And if they reverence well the tutelary gods of the 
land which they have conquered, and the fanes of the god, 
assuredly, after having been captors, they shall not im their 
turn become captives. But let no lust first fall upon the army 
of making havoc of things forbidden, overcome by lucze. For, 
in order to a safe return, they must turn back through the 
other length of the race. But if the host return in guilt’, the 


1 JT have done my best with a very bold expression. 

2 Or, ‘‘the one that was both first and last’’ (see Paley). With the 
whole description compare Boyes’ Illustrations, and Scott’s magnificent 
description of the journey of the fiery cross, Lady of the Lake, canto III. 
stanza XIX. 

3 A full stop should be put after wdXov. é 

4 This seems the only satisfactory explanation of the common reading . 
Conington prefers we 0’ evdaipovec, the coniecture of Vossins, and witb 
reason. 

5 i have followed Dindorf in reading aumXcenrog. 
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curse of those slain might awake in the [minds ot the] gods, 
even though fresh mischances should not befall them. Such 
words thou mayest hear from me a woman. But may the 
good prevail, so that we may see it in no wavering balance; 
for I have received in this an enjoyment of many blessings. 

Cu. My queen, thou speakest sensibly like a prudent man; 
and I, having heard thy sure tokens, prepare myself to make 
Sitting addresses to the gods; since no inglorious reward of our 
toils hath been achieved. 

[Beit CuyTHMNESTRA. 

O sovereign Jove, and friendly night, possessor of mighty 
glories, and that didst fling a close net over the towers of 
Troy, so that neither old nor young could overleap the vast 
toil of slavery, all-ensnaring bane'. I therefore revere the 
mighty Xenian Jove, that hath accomplished these things, that 
bent his bow aforetime against Paris, in such wise that the 
shaft might not idly descend either before the proper moment, or 
above the stars*. They have to say that they feel the stroke of 
Jove. This we may trace out exactly. He hath fared according 
as he hath wrought®. Some one denied that the gods deigned 
to have the care of mortals, by whom the honour of hallowed 
things might be trampled on‘. Not holy was he; and it is upon 
the descendants of those who were breathing forth, more 
viclently than just, a war which they ought not to have dared, 


1 It seems much more spirited to take drn¢ wavad@roy in apposition 
with dovAeiag (although Pollux is against this view): ydyyapoy (which 
‘ Sewell retains in his version) does not seem to imply more than oreyavov 
Oixrvoy in vy. 358. 

* After all the explanations of this difficult passage, I have ventured on 
anew one. The simple verb oxjrrTw is everywhere in Aischylus used 
intransitively, cf. v. 308—310; Prom. 749; Sept. c. Th. 429; and I do 
not see why we should not take it in this sense, especially as it is com- 
monly used of the descent of the thunderbolt. We may join 7\iO101 
oxneev, the former word expressing the consequence of the stroke 
descending either before or beyond its mark (see Linwood, s. dorpay). 
‘Yip dorpwy can only be a proverbial phrase, denoting excessive distance, 
probably derived from the temporary vanishing of objects shot to a greats 
eo Respecting bawe &v—just as that, see Blomfield, and Jelf, Gk. 

r. § 810. 

° i. e. Paris. This change from £yovce is a customary enallage, particu- 
larly when the speaker proceeds from the general remark to the individual 
instance (see Blomf. Pers. 606). 

4 Blomfizld thinks there is an allusion to Diagoras, the Melian atheist. 


/ 
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while their dwellings were teeming beyond all measure, 
beyond what is best!. But may an untroubled lot be mine, so 
as for a man well disposed in disposition to have sufficient 
strength’. For there is no bulwark in wealth against destruc- 
tion to the man who, in the wantonness of ren heart, has 
spurned the great altar of Justice: but wretched Persuasion, 
intolerable daughter of Até, joint in her councils’, forces him 
on; and remedy is utterly vain. Guilt is not concealed, but is 
conspicuous, a light of lurid glare; and like adulterate brass is 
proved black-in- grained by wear, and by attrition, when a boy 
pursues a bird upon the wing, bringing upon his country a blow 
beyond all endurance. And not one of the gods lends an ear to his 
orisons, but sweeps away the unrighteous that hath concerned 
himself with these doings. Such too was Paris, when he came 
to the mansion of the Atreide, and profaned the hospitable 
board by the abduction of a wife. And she, leaving citizens 
shield-bearers, and the discomfiture of spears, and naval 
armaments, and bearing to Ilion destruction as her dowry, 
passed swiftly through the gates, having dared undareable 
deeds: and much did the bards‘ of the house lament as they 
told this ditty.—“ Alas! alas! for the palace and the chiefs; 
alas! for the couch, and the footsteps of her who once loved 
her spouse’. He stands by silent®, dishonoured, uttering no 


1 There seems little hope of making anything of this passage, and I 
should prefer Blomfield’s emendation. I have, however, followed Sewell 
and Klausen in taking éyydvovc (rather éeydvouvc) to mean “ per pos- 
teros,” which, though intolerably harsh, is better than supposing that 
aégayvrTa can be the plural: but this is only the lesser of two evils. Din- 
dorf says the passage is interpolated, but he does not tell us how. Perhaps 
we should connect these words with the preceding, and read ebceBr)¢ 
Tlégavra, kai yevouc krA—‘ but he is shewn forth no pious man, but of 
the race,’’ etc. wzrépdev also appears corrupt. 

2 i. e., to be able to meet the force of circumstances. See Paley. 

3 See Sewell and Conington. 

4 Thave used “ bards,”’ as containing the two senses of zpopijra. See 
Blomfield. 

® Burges would more elegantly render “the footsteps of her who fol- 
lowed a loved one,”’ i. e., Paris. 

6 T read with Hermann, ovydc.... dmiorog agepévary, ideiy with Her- 
mann and Sewell. The defences of ‘the common reading, lately proposed, 
are beneath notice. Blomfield truly remarks that agepévay is the middle 
voice, but I do not see how that fact involves any difficulty. May it not 
purposely be used to signify the willing elopement of Helen? I hay 
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reproach, not believing that he sees her eloped. And iy 
yearning after her beyond the sea, a phantom will seem to rule 
the house, and the beauty of fair-formed statues is loathed by 
her husband, and in the unfed glance! of his eyes all their 
loveliness passes away. And melancholy visions, appearing in 
dreams, present themselves, bringing a vain delight; for vain 
it is when any one seeming to see blessings, the vision having 
slipped through his hands, passes away forthwith on the pinions 
that lackey on the paths of sleep.” These, indeed are the 
sorrows at the hearth?, within the mansion, but there are 
sorrows surpassing these. And universally because of the 
heroes who went together from the land of Hellas, the sorrow 
of a patient spirit from the families of each is plainly 
observable. Many things of a truth touch them to the core; 
for those whom any one sent forth, he knows, but, instead of 
men, urns and ashes come back to the dwellings of each. And 
Mars, that barters for gold their bodies, and that holds the 
balance in the tug of the spears, sends to their friends some 
fragment of scorched dust from Ilion, a thing of bitter tears, 
filling the vases with light® ashes instead of the man. And they 


used a word of the same force in the translation, Thus Euripides, Iph. 
Aul. 78, says, {p@yv éodcay pyer’ tEavapracac. 

1 There seems something very harsh in Menelaus neing made the ¢adopa 
in this passage, and I regret that Conington should not have preferred 
following his own taste, instead of the tasteless defence of the common 
reading, proposed by others. The sight of a beautiful image would recall 
the memory of Helen to her husband, but his sight was not fed with the 
real presence of a loved object: aynviatc must refer to the eyes of Mene-~ 
laus. If we remember the description of Iphigenia’s death, we shall not 
be surprised at finding the sculptor’s art made a medium of pathos. 
Conington’s translation of rao ’Agpodira is unaccountable. In connexion 
‘with his own idea of the passage, he might have derived something more 
poetical from Eur. Hipp. 525; Achill. Tatius, VI. p. 375. For other 
illustrations see Boyes, and compare, King John III. 4 :— 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form—’’. 

? And Ton I. 2.—When thou art gone—the light of our life quench’d— 

Haunting like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest ! 

3 ei@érov. I prefer, however, the reading proposed by Auratuy 
ev0érouc, with Sowell, Linwood, and others. 
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sigh as they praise one as skilled in fight and another as having 
fallen gloriously amid the carnage, in behalf of another's 
wife. These things does many a one in silence mutter. And 
jealous vexation creeps upon the chieftain Atride’. And 
others, fair of form, there around the walls, occupy tombs in 
the land of Ilion; and a foe-land shrouds them as its dwellers. 
Bitter is the rumour of the citizens accompanied by wrath, 
and it pays the debt as of a curse? ratified by the people. And 
my anxious care is waiting to hear something wrapt in nightly 
gloom. For the gods are not regardless of those that occasion 
great slaughter: and the black Erinnyes in time, reduce to 
obscurity the man that is fortunate without righteousness, by 
a reverse of fortune; and the power of him that lives among 
the obscure is naught. Now fora man to have an exceedingly® 
high reputation is a sad thing; for the thunderbolt from Jove 
is lanched against his eyes*; but I prefer happiness free from 
envy. May I never be a sacker of cities, nor yet myself a 
captive may I see my life under the control of others. But by 
the fire that brings glad tidings a swift rumour is pervading 
the city—but who knows whether it be true’? or some delusion 
of the gods*. Who is so childish, or bereft of judgment, as, 
after having been warmed in heart by the recent tidings of the 
beacon-light, to despond at a change of news? It fits a 
woman's wit’ to acknowledge a boon before it has appeared. 
The female sex, over credulous, ranges with rapid step; but 
glory that depends on a woman’s proclamations, perishes in a 
short-lived fate. 


1 zpodixac. See Peile. 

2 See Paley, and compare the paraphrases of Sewell and Conington. I 
do not think Agamemnon should be mentioned, but merely hinted at. 

3 See Linwood. Dindorf rightly prefers Pearson’s conjecture, wzep- 
Kxo7rwe, with Blomfield. 

4 Klausen takes docorc as referring to Jove. But what writer would 
use daco.e O160eyv to mean “from the eye of Jove’? I have no doubt 
that the passage is corrupt. Burges reads BdXera 0 dx’ “Ocons, which 
has been partly anticipated by Lobeck. 

5 See Dindorf’s note. 

6 J have followed Dindorf’s emendation (see. his notes), although, with 
himself, I prefer Stanley’s ric oidey, ei row Ocidv tor 7 Wv9oc; the 
common reading seems untenable. Symmons, whose taste is finer than 
his scholarship, agrees with Stanley. 

7 There seems no parallel in this passage to Choeph. 630; but 1 have 
rendered aiyyg (=edge, point) as closely to English notions as I could. 
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Re-enter CLYTZMNESTRA. 

Quickly shall we know concerning the successions of the 
light-bearing lamps, of the beacon-lights and the fire, whether 
they were true, or whether this delightful light hath come, 
and, after the manner of dreams, mocked our minds. I see 
this herald here, coming from the shore, o’ershadowed with 
boughs of olive; and the thirsty dust, kin-sister of mud, of 
the same yoke, bears witness to me of this, that neither voice- 
less, nor by the smoke of fire, lighting up for you a flame of 
mountain-wood, he will make signals. But he will either 
proclaim our joy to you more fully—for the tidings that are 
otherwise, I deprecate—for oh! may a good sequel come to 
_ the good things that have appeared. 

Cu. Whosoever, in this matter, prays otherwise for this our 
city, may he himself reap the fruit of his soul’s trespass. 

Enter HERawp. 

O! father-land of the soil’ of Argos, in this the light of the 
tenth year am I arrived, mastering one only hope, with many 
broken down. For never dared I think that, dying, I should 
‘share a burial dearest to mein this Argive land. Now hail to 
thee, country mine, and hail to thee light of the sun, and to 
thee O Jove, supreme god of the realm, and to the Pythian 
king, that no longer with thy bow dost launch thy shafts against - 
us. Enough unfavouring comest? thou by Scamander; but 
now in turn be thou our saviour, and freer from our contests® 
and I address both all the gods of battle and my patron Mer- 
cury, beloved herald, herald’s glory, and the heroes that sent 
us forth, that they may kindly welcome back again the residue 
of the host that has escaped the spear. O halls of our kings, 
dear roofs! and awful judgment-seat, and ye divinities that 
face the sun, if ever in the olden times ye did with these 
your bright eyes receive with honourable greeting our 
sovereign after his long absence; for king Agamemnon is 
come, bringing a light in darkness common to you and to all 


1 J have ventured to transpose the sense of otda¢ and yAovdc. 

2 But read 706’ avdpouc. See Paley. 

3 Dindorf, however, prefers taking eamaywroe for Kai éraywrvtoc, not 
azayovic. An anonymous critic in Scholfield’s notes proposes kai 
mawwvioc, which Paley and Conington have admitted, and supported with 
good taste. The common reading might easily result from the next line 
Tn confirmation of the conjecture, cf. Soph., Cid. Tyr. 150. 
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these assembled.—But greet him well, (and sooth ‘tis fitting 
so) him that hath overturned Troy with the spade of avenging 
Joye with which the plain bath been tilled. Their altars 
are demolished and the shrines of their gods and the seed 
of all the land hath utterly perished. Having flung such a 
yoke over Troy, the elder royal son of Atreus, a happy man, 
hath arrived and most deserving to be honoured is he of the 
mortals of this day : for neither Paris nor his accomplice-city 
boasts that their deed was greater than their suffering. For, 
east in the penalty of abduction and theft, he both lost his 
gage*® and mowed down to the very earth in utter destruction 
the house of his father: and the children of Priam have paid 
a double penalty. 
Cu. Joy to thee, Herald of the host of the Argives. 
Her. I feel joy; and no longer do I refuse the gods to die. 
Cu. Did love of this thy father-land train thee? 
-Her. Aye, so that mine eyes swim with tears of joy. 
Cu. Ye were then smitten with this pleasant malady. 
Her. How? learning [from thee | I shall master this speech*. 
Cu. As being smitten with love for them who loved thee 
in turn. 
Her. Say’st thou that this country longed for the army 
which longed for it? 
Cu. Yes, so that full oft I sighed from my saddened soul. 
Her. Whence came this desponding horror on the people? 
Cu. Long since have I considered silence as an antidote to 
mischief. 
Her. And how didst thou fear any® when the chiefs were 


absent ?’ 


1 Cf. Choeph. 313, dpdcavri mabeiv. 

2 So Sewell. See Conington’s note. I have followed Blomfield’s 
reading, avréxy@or’ ov, with Dindorf and Conington. Paley scarcely 
shews his accustomed good taste in this passage. 

3 Read wéc On; with Schutz and Dindorf. 

* So Wellauer, which is harsh, and reasonably objected to by Coning- 
ton, But the long note of the latter elegant scholar has only confirmed 
my opinion of the utter corruptness of the common reading. Emper pro- 
poses $pevGy, which Dindorf approves. I myself fancy that we should 
simply read, 7é0ev 70 ddcdpoy Tov7’ éexiy orvyog (hateful thing, or 
grief,) ppacor. 

5 I would read rivad for rwdec. The ¢ arose from the termination of 
the next line. I see no need for altering the punctuation. 
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Cu. Even as thou saidst just now, and to have died were 
matter of great thanks!. 

Her. Yea, for we have fared well. But this ina lone 
time one might say that some things fall out well, but others 
on the contrary are open to complaint; for who, save the 
gods, is free from suffering throughout all time for ever- 
more? For were I to tell our hardships, and our bad 
lodgments, our approaches [to the shore | infrequent and _ill- 
bedded,—-and in what part of the day were we not sighing, 
as not having met with our portion? ?—And then again the ills 
on shore were added, more loathly still: for our beds were 
hard by the walls of our foes: and from the sky and from the 
soil the meadow-dews drizzled on us, a deep rankling destruc- 
tion to our garments making our hair shaggy. And were 
any one to describe the winter, death to birds, how intclerable 
the snow of Ida made it, or the sultriness, when ocean, haying 
sunk upon his noon-tide couch unruffled by a breeze, 
slumbered® without a ripple-—What need is there to grieve 
over this? the toilis past—past too with the dead is even 
the thought about ever hereafter rising. Why need one 
take exact account of those that fell, and why should the sur- 
vivor feelsorrowedon account of adverse hap? I deem it good 
to bid a long farewell to misfertunes. With us, the remnant 
of the host of the Argives, the advantage preponderates, the 
suffering counterpoises not: wherefore it is fair for us, flyin 
over sea and land, to make our boast to this light of the 
sun, “The armament of the Greeks, having at length captured 
Troy, have fixed these spoils as a glory to the ancient shrine* 
of the gods throughout Greece.’ Those that hear such tidings 
must glorify our city and our commanders; and the favour 
of Jove, which hath brought this to pass, shall be honoured. 
Thou hast my whole tale. 

Cu. I do not deny that I am overcome by thy tidings; for 
to the aged there is ever youth enough to learn®. ’Tis natural 


1 T am indebted to Sewell’s happy version. 

2 Conington’s reasoning (Klausen’s Latin I cannot construe) fails to 
convince me that this passage is correct. 

3 For similar metaphors, cf. Wernsdorf on Himerius, Hcl. XIII. § 2, 
Bergler on Alciphron, I. Epist. 1, Jacobs on Achill. Tat. p. 628. 

4 I follow Porson’s reading, with Blomfield and Dindorf. Conington's 
explanation’ of apyatoy is notsatisfactory. 

5 Compare the sentiment of Solon in Plato, Amatores, p. 5, B, cum 
Schol. Ruhnk. p. 59, Valer. Max. VIII, 14, extern. 
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that these things most of all concern the house and Clytemnes- 
tra, aud that they at the same time make me rich. 


Enter CLYTZMNESTRA. 


Long since, in truth, I raised the jocund shout through 
delight, when the first mighty messenger of fire arrived, 
telling of the capture and overthrow of Ilion —And some 
one chiding me said, “ Dost thou, persuaded by beacon- 
lights, think that Troy has now been sacked? Verily it is 
like a woman to be much elated in heart.” By words like 
these I was made to seem in error’. Nevertheless I went on 
sacrificing; and, by a woman’s edict, one and another, in 
different places throughout the city, raised aloud a shout of 
joy, pouring forth a hallowed song in the dwelling of the gods, 
while they lulled the fragrant incense-fed flame. And now 
what need is there for thee to say more tome? From the 
king himself I shall hear the whole tale. And I will haste 
to welcome back my revered lord on his return as well as I pos- 
sibly can: for what day is more delightful for a woman to be- 
hold than this, to throw open the gates to a husband returning, 
from warfare, whena god hath kept him safe? Bear thou this 
message to my husband, that he come with all speed, desired 
_ by the city. And may he coming find a loyal consort in his 
house, just as he left her, a watch-dog of his home attached to 
him, a foe to the ill-disposed, and in all other points alike, not 
having destroyed one single seal in the course of long time. 
I know not delight nor slanderous report from another man 
any more than brass does of dyeing’. 

[Aait. CLyT HMNESTRA. 


1 This is surely more correct than “‘I was bewildered ;’’ although 
m\ayroc might bear that sense, but for é¢aryduny. See Paley. 

2 Conington has carefully digested and considered the explanations usually 
given to this curious comparison. I think that chastity is the virtue that 
Clytemnestra would arrogate to herself, and that the allusion is to the 
metal in its pure “ virgin’”’ state, before it was subjected to the process of 
fusing and tempering. yadedc, like cidnpoc, is often used as a generic 
term, and may well refer to the metals used in the formation of weapons. 
Compare Much Ado about Nothing, IV. 1: 

If I know more of any man alive, 
Than that, which maiden modesty doth warrant, 
Let all my sins lack merey. 
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Her. Such a boast as this, fraught with truth’, is not 
anseemly for a high-born dame to utter. 

Cu. Thus hath she spoken, as beseems? a clear inter- 
preter, to you that learn. But do thou tell me, Herald! I 
ask about Menelaus, whether he too returning and preserved 
will come back along with you, a chieftain beloved by this 
land’. 

Her. I cannot tell pleasant falsehoods, that my friends 
can enjoy for any length of time. 

Cu. How then mightest thou, while telling good things, 
tell truct? But ’tis full plain that these two things are 
severed. 

Her. The man is vanished from the Grecian armament, 
himself and vessel: I tell no falsehood. 

Cu. Was it when he was putting to sea from Ilion before 
your eyes, or did a tempest, a common bane, tear him away 

rom the host? 

Her. Thou hast hit the mark like a capital archer, and 
hast expressed in brief a long sorrow. 

Cu. Was a rumour bruited by the rest of the mariners that 
he survived or had perished ? 

Her. No one knows, so as to report clearly except the sun 
that nurtures earth’s nature. 

Cu. Why! How dost thou say that the tempest came upon 
the naval armament, and ended through the wrath of heayen? 


And Winter’s Tale, III. 2: 


If one jot beyond 
The bound of honour, or in act or will, 
That way inclining, harden’d be the hearts 
Of all that hear me, and my near’st of kin 
Cry, Fie! upon my grave! 
1 Boyes quotes Plaut. Amphit. II. 2, 203 seq: 
Atc.—Mortalis nemo corpus corpore contigit, 
Quo me impudicam faceret. Sos.—Ne ista, (edepol) 
Si hee vera loquitur, examussest optuma. 
2 So the common reading, which requires too much sophistry to defend, 
Read Adyouc, with Blomfield and Dindorf (in Notes). 
3 i. e., Wore Tovc Pidove kapT. 
4 Can wéc Oijr’ &y admit of our translating, ‘would that thou 
mightest,”’ etc. ? 
® ade belongs to éOeiv, to which dadvwy Kirw refers, 


TEAELT HOAs 
fills up the description =“ tell us from beginning to end.” i 
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Her. Itisnot seemly to sully witha tongue of evil tidings an 
auspicious day. The honour of the gods is distinct!. But when 
a messenger with doleful countenance brings to a city sufferings 
of a defeated army to be deprecated,—that one public wound 
has befallen the state and that many men out of many families 
have been devoted? to the double scourge which Mars loves,— 
a doubly-speared calamity, a gory yoke,—well m good truth 
does it befit one that is laden with such sufferings to utter this 
hymn of the Furies; but a glad messenger of saved fortunes 
coming to a city that is exulting in prosperity,—how shall I 
dash good news with ill, while I tell of the tempest that fell 
upon the Greeks, not free from heaven’s wrath? For fire and 
sea, of old most deadly foes, conspired together, and proved 
their faithful plight, destroying the hapless armament of the 
Greeks. And in the night, dire terrors of the waves were 
aroused. For Thracian blasts dashed the ships one against the 
other; and they, violently struck by the beaks of other vessels 
through the whirlwind’s rage, along with rain-lashed surge, dis- 
appeared under the whirling steerage of an evil shepherd*. But 
when the brilliant light of the sun arose, we behold the Aigean 
deep blossoming with the corpses of Grecian men and wrecks 
of vessels. For us, indeed, and our vessel undamaged in her 
hull, some god stole us away or begged us off* seizing our helm. 
And Saviour Fortune took her seat, managing our vessel, so 
that we neither encountered the swell of waves at our anchor- 
age, nor dashed on the rocky strand. And having escaped a 
watery grave, in a white-dawning day, not crediting our for- 
tune, we beguiled in anxious thoughts the recent mishap of 
~ our host worn out, and evilly crushed in ruin. And now, if 
any of them is still breathing, they talk of us as perished,— 
why should they not?—we too fancy that they haye met the 


1 This best seems to mean that the rejoicings due to the gods for the 
happy events ought not to be disturbed by mourning. [I scarcely under- 
stand Conington’s version. We must remember that afl marks of sorrow 
were absolutely interdicted at certain festivals, in the true spirit of King 
Segad, in the Rambler. 

2 See Peile’s note, and the discursive, but entertaining treatise of 
Lomeier, de lustrationibus, § XXII. 

3 Cf. Virg. Ain. I. 115, seq. with De la Cerda’s notes. 

4 The common reading is preferable to He-mann’s. The readers of 
Virgil will not be slow at finding instances of such intercession. 
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game fate’. But be itas best it may. For Menelaus, therefore, 
expect that he will arrive first and above all; for if any ray of 
the sun knows that he lives and sees, through the plans of 
Jove that hath not yet willed to utterly destroy the race, there 
is some hope that he will come again to his home. Having 
heard thus much, know that thou hast heard the truth’. 
[ Exit HERALD. 

Cuorvus. Who then did name thus truthfully in all points 
—was it one whom we see not, successfully guiding his tongue 
in foreknowledge of destiny?—Helen® the bride of the spear 
and the cbject of strife? since, fitly (styled) a hell to ships, 
a hell to men, a hell to cities; did she sail away from her 
dainty woven tapestries‘ with the breeze of earth-born 
Zephyr: and many huntsmen, equipped with bucklers, [sailed ] 
in the direction of the vanished track of oars, and brought 
their barks to land at the woodland banks of Simois, because 
of the bloody quarrel. *T'was Wrath who accomplishes her 
purposes that brought to Ilion a “care” correctly named, 
avenging at a late season the dishonour of the board, and of 
Jove, guardian of the hearth, punishing them who loudly 
honoured the marriage song, which then befell the nuptial 
party to sing. But the Priam’s ancient city, now taught 
another song, is wailing, I ween, in loud lament calling Paris 
the ill-wedded, having all the time before led a life of many 
laments, because, of the hapless blood of her inhabitants. 
Eyen thus a man hath reared a lion a pest to his house, unfed 


1 Cf. An. I. 219 seq. 

2 The actor who had played Talthybius now retires to dress for the part 
of Agamemnon. See Muller, Eumenides, p. 102, where the cast of cha- 
racters in the different plays is cleverly given. 

5 On this fatalism in respect to names, see Stanley. I have followed 
the translators in rendering the present quibble, which (as Boyes, p. 17, 
shews) has at least the sanction of ages. He quotes G. Peele’s Edward I.: 

Sweet Helen, miracle of nature’s hand; 
- Hell in thy name, but heaven is in thy looks. 
Compare Cymbeline, V. 5, sub fin. 

4 Read zAaray with Heath, and, ceXoavrwy, the old reading. So 
Paley and Conington. 

5 This seems the best word to express the double meaning of xijcoc, 
meaning either relationship or trouble. 

5 xapumpoo8’ 7, Hermann’s conjecture, is received by the later editors; 
but even then I doubt whether the passage is sound. 
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by milk, yet loving’ the teat; at the outset of its hfe gentle, 
loved pet of the children, and the delight of the aged; and 
oftentimes was he dandled in their arms like a baby nursling, 
with a face that brightened to [the outstretched] hand, and 
fawning through the cravings of appetite. But advanced in 
age, he displayed the disposition of his parents; for by way 
of making a return for his nurture, an unbidden guest 
he hath prepared a banquet by crunching? slaughters of 
sheep, and the house hath been dabbled in gore; a sorrow 
not to be resisted by the domestics, a mighty widely slaying 
pest; and by the will of God some minister of Até hath been 
fostered in his house. In like manner I should say that there 
arrived in the city of Ilion the spirit of a breathless calm, a 
gentle idol of wealth, darting the tender shaft from her eyes, 
the soul-piercing flower of love: and couching by his side she 
accomplished the fell issue of her marriage, sweeping down 
upon the children of Priam, an evil neighbour, an evil 
associate, an Erinnys, cause of tears to brides under the 
behest of Xenian Jove. There is among mankind an old say- 
ing, uttered in ancient times, that the great happiness of 
man at its consummation begets an offspring, nor childless 
dies; and that from good fortune there sprouts forth for 
posterity insatiate calamity. But I, apart from others, am 
single in my opinion; for the impious deed afterwards begets® 
many more like to its own race. But the lot of families that 
are swayed by unbending justice is ever fairin progeny. But 
ancient insolence is wont to engender in the wicked among 
mortals insolence that sprouts afresh one time or another, 
when the doomed hour arrives: fresh Insolence [is wont to 


1 But see Sewell. Conington really degenerates into esthetic mystifi- 
cation. 

2 I am indebted to Sewell, who alone has seen the force of dyatouw 
{Hermann’s reading); but there are some doubts about the metre. 
‘Malden and Conington read doatouy. . 

> Cf. Shelley’s Hellas : 

Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind, 

The foul cubs like their parents are. 
See copious illustrations on the notes of Blomfield on Sept. c. Th. 210; 
Tollius on Longinus, § 43; Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 517; and Ruhnken on 
the following elegant passage of Rutilius Lupus, Il. 2: ‘ crudelitatis 
mater est avaritia et pater furor. Hec facinori conjuncta, parit odium : 
inde etiam nascitur exitium.’’ 
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engender] darkness from’ light, the unconquerable fiend 
unhallowed Daring in the halls of black Ate*, like to its 
parents. But Justice beams in smoky cottages and honours 
the holy life: and leaving, with averted eyes, gilded prosperity 
with impurity of hands, she is wont to draw nigh to holiness, 
not horouring the power of wealth when falsely stamped with 
praise, and she directs every thing towards the issue. 
[AGAMEMNON enters, accompanied by CASSANDRA, w% @ 
chariot. | 

Come, O king! sacker of Troy, offspring of Atreus, how 
shall I greet thee, how shall I do thee reverence, so as neither 
to overstep nor to fall short of the due meed of affection :* 
Many among mortals prefer the semblance of good while they 
transgress justice. And to sigh over him that is in adversity 
every one is ready, but the gnawing of sorrow reaches not to 
their heart. And with a like appearance they unite in the 
joy of others, forcing their unsmiling countenances. But who- 
ever well knows his flock‘, it is not possible that the eyes of a 
man who seems from kindly feeling to fawn in watery friend- 
liness should escape him. Thou too, at that time when fitting 
forth the armament in Helen’s cause, (for I will not conceal it 
from thee,) wast [to my eyes | pourtrayed most gracelessly, and 
as ill guiding the helm of thy thoughts in forcing on men 
doomed to die a constrained valour. But now to us who have 
ended, (their toils) the labour seems to have been in good 
will, (as we confess) not from light impulse, nor without 
friendly disposition®. And in time, after thorough inquiry, 


1 With Sewell I have followed Casaubon’s conjecture, oxéroyv, not 
because I am persuaded of its correctness, but because it involves less 
eee than any other conjectures as yet proposed, none of which seem 
safe. 

2 Conington was anticipated in this rendering by the Oxford translator 
of which he seems unaware. 
3 Perhaps this may somewhat illustrate the difficult passage in v. 365. 

4 j. e., who can discern characters. 

5 T have paraphrased, rather than translated, these lines. Klausen’s 
interpretation is rightly condemned by Peile; but I have some misgivings 
as to whether the words ox az’ akpac dpEevoc, odd’ adirwe really refer 
to the feelings of the Chorus, and should not rather be said of Acamem 
non. ‘The connexion of the sense seems to require this. ‘¢ Betore tho ° 
didst bring this expedition to a close, thou seemedst unwise; but now 
seeing you have succeeded, your labour seems to have been one of no ligh 
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thou wilt know both him of the citizens that lath justly, 
and him that hath unduly administered the affairs of the 
city. 

Acam. First of all it is right to salute Argos and the gods 
of the land that were joint authors of my return, and of the 
redress which I exacted from the city of Priam: for the gods, 
not hearing our plea from the tongue, flung without hesitation 
into the gory vase their ballots, the destruction of Ilion fatal 
to men, and o’er the opposite urn that was not filled by the 
hand Hope hovered. And now, still the city by its smoke 
shews evidently that it has been captured. The storms of Até 
are alive; and the embers, dying along with the city, send 
forth rich exhalations of wealth. For these things it behoves 
us to repay ever mindful gratitude to the gods; since we both 
formed for ourselves! a proud gin of conquest, and in a 
woman’s cause the Argive monster hath levelled the city with 
the dust,—the young of the horse, the host equipped with 
shield, that leaped a furious bound, about the setting of the 
Pleiades’, and the ravening lion springing over the towers hath 
lapped his fill of princely blood. To the gods have I lengthened 
out this my prelude, but in regard to thy feeling I remember 
to have heard it; and I say the same things, and thou hast me 
for thy fellow pleader. For to few men is this congenial, to 
honour without jeatousy a friend in prosperity; for malignant 
venom having settled upon his heart doubles the pains of the 
man diseased: he is both weighed down by his own sufferings, 
and sighs as he looks upon the happiness of another. I will 


impulse, but of genuine kindness.’’? The opposition between odd’ 
mpatidwy oiaka and obk am’ dkpac ppevoc, seems to confirm this view of 
the passage. 

1 Paley elegantly reads é¢paéapeoOa (the common reading will hardly 
bear the sense assigned it); but Conington prefers Tyrwhitt’s emendation, 
xaprayac. I think the mention of the Trojan horse, which was literally 
a snare, confirms the common reading, if we admit Paley’s correction of 
the verb. The sense of izepKdzouc (which I read with Heath and Din- 
dorf,) as applied to the Trojan horse, may be illustrated from Tryphiodo- 
rus, 3Z1— 

“Eurero 0 aiodoc immocg apnipiroue iri Bwpode, 
Kvoidwy i7éporA\a— 
And Virgil’s 
“Tila subit, medizeque minans illabitur urbi.’’ 
= i, e., about the end of autumn, See Stanley’s learned note. 
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say so from experience—for well do I know—that those who 
professed to be kindly in the extreme to me were but the mere 
looking-glass of friendship, shadow of a shade. And Ulysses 
alone, who sailed against his will, once yoked was to mea 
\yeady yoke-fellowt. This do I say, whether I am speaking of 
one that is dead or living:—for the rest, as concerns the city 
and the gods, we will deliberate haying appointed a public 
debate in full assembly; and measures must be taken that 
what is well may remain permanently. And also, whatsoever 
stands in need of healing remedies, either cauterizing it, or 
cutting with kindly intent, we will endeayour to turn aside the 
pain of the disorder. But now, having entered my halls, and 
the mansion of my hearth, I will first of all greet the gods, 
who as they have sent me forth, have brought me back again. 
And may Victory, since she hath attended me, remain firmly 
with me. 
Re-enter CLYTHMNESTRA. 

Men! Citizens! ye elders of Argos present here*, I am not 
ashamed to tell you my fond feelings for my spouse—in course 
of time bashfulness dies away in men: not haying learned 
from others I will describe my own insupportable life, during 
the whole long time that this [my lord] was beneath the walls 
of Ilion. First of all, it is dreadful evil for a woman to sit de- 
solate in her dwelling without her mate, hearing many adverse 
tidings, how that one messenger has come, and another is 
bringing news in addition of another evil worse than the 
[former ] evil, proclaiming them to the house. And had this 
my husband met with as many wounds as report conveyed 
to his home, he would have been pierced more full [of 
holes] than a net, so to say. And had he died as tales were 
rife, 1 faith he might have boasted that he a second Geryon 
had received a mighty threefold vest of earth, above ground, 
for I forsooth speak not of that beneath the earth—dying once 
in each form. By reason of such cross rumours did others 


1 See Stanley’s note. Blomfield quotes, “ You and your coach-fellow 
Nym,’’—from the Merry Wives of Windsor, II. 2. 
2 Compare Othello, I. 3; 
“Most potent, grave, and reverend signors !’” 
3 Paley and Conington (the latter of whom is somewhat ingenious in 
kis note) have followed Blomfield in putting a stop after Xéyw, instead of 
after x9nv0g. This, on the whole, seems the simplest way of treating the 
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loosen forcibly many nooses from my neck (fastened) from 
aloft, having seized upon me’. Hence, for this reason, the 
boy Orestes, the warrant of our mutual troth, stands not here 
at my side as he should have done; nor marvel thou at this; 
for our kind spear-guest Strophius the Phocian is rearing 
him, who forewarned me of twofold mischiefs—both thine 
own peril beneath the walls of Troy, and lest perchance 
some public burst of anarchy might overthrow the senate, 
sinee it is inborn in mortals to spurn the rather him who 
falls: such excuse, believe me, brings no wile. In me, 
indeed, the gushing fountains of my weeping have been 
exhausted, not even a drop is left. I bear too marrings 
of mine eyes, late closed in slumber, bewailing the lamp 
kept burning for thy sake ever unheeded?: and in my 
dreams I was awakened by the light flitting of the buzzing 
gnat, seeing more sufferings befall thee® than could possibly 
have happened during my time of sleep*-—Now having en- 
dured all these horrors, I will, with a soul not sorrowful, call 
this my husband, a watch-dog of the folds, a saving main- 
stay of the ship, a foundation pillar of the lofty roof, an only 
child to parent, a land that hath appeared to mariners beyond 
their hopes, a day most fair to look upon after tempest, a 
gushing rill to a thirsty wayfarer®. And delightful ’tis to 


passage, although I confess that Symmons’ remarks shew considerable 
taste. See Boyes, p. 24. 

1 JT understand égudu with AeAnppévync. dyvwev may either be taken 
with ¢\voay, or with une dépnc, which I prefer, supplying some word, 
as in Virgil’s ‘‘trabe nectit ab alta,’’? which Conington aptly compares. 
Perhaps xpepaorij¢ may be understood, as in Soph. Antig. 1221. We 
may compare the ‘‘ad exitium swblimatus’’ of Apul. Met. I. p. 109, ed. 
Elm. Clytzmnestra appears to have contrived her suicide with the same 
regard to her own safety that distinguished Mr. Mantalini’s similar 
attempts. 

2 There is great beauty in this idea, and I agree with Conington that 
the ‘‘ light in the lonely tower, in Clytemnestra’s chamber, burning for 
her while all others are at rest,’’ is far more poetical than any reference 
to the beacon lights. Some similar, but not parallel ideas, will be found 
in Pseudo-Muszeus, 133 seq. 256 seq. 

3 ¢¢ Quando ego non timui graviora pericula veris ?’’—Ovid, Heroid. 

* See Peile. 

® The following beautiful paraphrase is given in the Quarterly Review : 

Faithful—as dog, the lonely shepherd’s pride, 
True—as the helm, the bark’s protecting guide, 
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have escaped from all constraint. With such salutations then, 
as these, do I honour him. But be envy far away ; for many 
are the previous ills we have endured. And now I pray thee 
beloved one, step forth from out this car, not planting on 
the bare ground, my liege, thy foot that trod down Ilion. 
Maidens, why do ye delay, on whom hath been imposed the 
charge of strewing the surface of the way with tapestry ? 
Let a purple-strawa path be made forthwith, that Justice may 
usher him into his unlooked-for home’. And for the rest my 
care, not overcome by slumbering, shall by favour of the gods 
order aright what hath been decreed. 

Agam. Daughter of Leda, guardian of my dwelling, thou 
hast spoken suitably to my absence; for thou hast eked out 
thy greeting to a great length: but to praise becomingly, this 
honour must come from others. And for the rest, pamper 
me not after the fashions of women, nor as though I were a 
barbaric monarch, gape-out to me an outcry of earth-prostrate 
[homage]: nor make my path obnoxious to the evil eye by 
strewing it with vestments. With these indeed it is fitting to 
honour the gods: but for one that is a mortal to walk on 
embroidered purple, is for me by no means free from dread ; 
I bid thee reverence me as a man, not a god, Without 
carpetings and gay fineries my fame speaks clearly forth; 
and to be free from evil thoughts is God's best gift. But we 
should call him happy that has ended his life in beloved 
prosperity. And if I shall fare® thus in all things, I shall be of 
good confidence. 

Cryr. And yet say not thus against my fancy. 

Acam. Rest assured that I will not spoil my resolution 

Firm—as the shaft that props the towering dome, 
Sweet—as to shipwreck’d seamen land and home, 
Lovely—as child, a parent’s sole delight, 
Radiant—as morn that breaks a stormy night, 
Grateful—as streams, that in some deep recess 
With rills unhop’d the panting traveller bless, 

Ts he that links with mine his chain of life, 
Names himself lord, and deigns to call me wife. 

1] prefer taking deAwrov with d@ua. Clytemnestra, as in v. 913, 
seems darkly to hint at ber deadly purpose. 

2 For this sentiment see Blomfield, and Soph. Trach. init. 

3 I am ill satisfied with Conington’s defence of the optative with «i and 
dy, and think that Butler and Dindorf have settled the question of reading 
mpdoooy.ey. Paley appears to give wpdocoipe an active sense. 
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Cryt. Didst' thou pray to the gods, fearing that thou 
would’st act thus in this point’? 

Acam. If ever man did, be sure that I have with perfect 
knowledge uttered this as my final decision. 

Cryt. And what thinkest thou Priam would have done, 
had he achieved this triumph ? 

Acam. I think in truth he would have stalked upon 
embroidery. 

Cryt. Do not now stand in awe of the censure of 
men. 

Acam. Yet sure at all events the voice of popular clamour 
has mighty power. 

Ciyt. Aye, but he that is not envied is not worthy of 
admiration. 

Acam. Truly, ’tis not a woman’s duty to be fond of contest, 

Cryr Yet surely in the blest even to yield is becoming. 

Acam. And dost thou value the victory in this strife? 

Cry. Yield thee; give me the victory cheerfully. 

AcaAm. Well, if thou will have it so, let some one loose 
quickly my sandals, that do service to the treading of my foot, 
lest some envy from the eyes of the gods afar smite me as I 
trample in these sea-grained vestments, for ’tis great shame to 
waste my substance, by spoiling with my feet my wealth, and 
tissues bought with silver. Thus much for this; but do thou 
with kindness conduct within this stranger maid: God from 
afar graciously regards him that is mild in victory. For no 
one willingly submits to the yoke of slavery. Butshe, choice 
flower of many possessions, gift of the army, hath accompanied 
me. Since then I have been reduced to submit to thee in 
this, I will go into the halls of my palace, treading on purple. 

Cryt. There is a sea—and who shall drain it ?—that breeds 
the drops of abundant purple, worth its weight in silver, con- 
stantly renewed, the dye of vestments. To thy house, O king, 
belongs good store of these by the gods’ gifts, and thy dwelling 
knows not a want [of them]. I would have vowed the 
trampling of many vestments, had it been enjoined me in the 
prophetic shrines when I was planning ransoms for this life 
of thine. For while the root exists, foliage springs in the 


1 Jt is better to remove the note of interragation See Conington and 
Peile. 
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house extending over them a shade against the dog Sirius; 
and when thou comest to the hearth of thy home, thou showest 
to usa warmth that comes in winter. But when Jupiter is 
making wine from the sour grapes, there is coolness even 
then in the house, when the master of a family revisits his 
own abode. O Jove, Jove, that crownest all, bring my prayers 
to pass, and be it thy concern whatsoever thou art about to 
bring to pass. 


Exeunt CLytTmMNESTRA and AGAMEMNON, CAssANDRA being 
left with the chorus’. 


Cu. Why o’er me doth this terror steadily hover close 
to my portent-boding heart, and in an unbought unbidden strain 
plays prophet, nor doth well-assured confidence take seat 
upon my heart’s dear throne, after rejecting this hike dreams 
hard of interpretation? Long is the time since the naval 
armament with their cables cast firmly into the sandy shore, 
languished away*, when it was speeding to Ilion.—And I 
learn their return from my eyes, being myself my own wituess. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, my soul within me, self-taught, 
is chanting the lament of an Erinnys unaccompanied by the 
lyre, in nought possessing the dear confidence of hope. And 
my bosom tells no idle tale, my heart being whirled in eddies 
by just thoughts that have fulfilment. But I pray that those, 
beyond my hope, may turn out to be false, so as to come to no 
fulfilment. For verily the limit of abundant health is insa- 


1 Probably standing in an attitude of silent grief, as we may suppose 
the captive Tole, in Soph. Trach. 323. This eloquent silence was a 
favourite ‘* point’’ with Auschylus, who is ridiculed for it by Aristophanes, 
Ran. 911—13. Much might be done by the actor's silent expression, 
notwithstanding the length of silence imposed by the ensuing dialogue, 
A somewhat similar difficulty is entailed upon the impersonation of 
Christopher Sly, in the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.”’ 

2 Tread EuveuPoraic Wappiac axrae rapnBnoev, with Wellauer ; but I 
cannot conceive whence Conington, and some other translators, have got 
the notion that it was at their departure from Greece, not on their arrival 
at Troy, that the army suffered thus. The stoppages at Aulis, and under 
the walls of Troy, are evidently meant. In other respects, Conington’s 
view is confirmed by the tragedians, and by Dion. Chrysost. Or. II. p. 80, 
and Apuleius de Deo Socr. § 19. I remember a similar passage in Dictys 
Uretensis, but have not the book at hand, 
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tiable’. For calamity presses upon it a close-adjoining neigh- 
bour, and a man’s destiny * * * holding on in a straightfor- 
ward course, is apt to dash upon an unseen reef. And if timidity 
fling away a part, with a well-measured cast of the sling, in 
defence of its wealth in possession, the entire fabric sinks not, 
teeming too full of woe, nor does it make the bark to founder. 
Often, in sooth, an ample boon from Jove, and from the 
yearly furrows, quells the pangs of famine. But who can 
recall by charms a man’s black death-shed blood, when once 
it has fallen on the ground before [is feet]? Otherwise Jove 
would not have put an end to the leech*® that knew the right 
way to bring back the departed intosafety. And if Fate ordained 
by the gods did not prevent my fate® availing more, my heart, 
having outstripped my tongue, would have poured forth the 
‘tale; bat now it moans beneath the gloom, soul grieving, 
and entertaining no farther hope of ever unravelling any thing 
seasonable, while my mind is kindled with inward flame. 


CLYTZMNESTRA (re-entering). 


Do thou betake thyself within too—I mean thee, Cas- 
sandra; since Joye in no wise wrathful hath made thee to be 
a partaker of the lavers in our house, along with many slaves, 
placed near the altar of the god of property ; step forth from 
out this car, and be not high-minded. For in truth they say, 
that_even Alemena’s son once upon a time submitted to be 
sold, and against his will to put his hand to the yoke. If 
then the destiny of this condition befall any, great is the 
adyantage of having masters of old-established opulence. 
But they who, without having eyer expected it, have reaped 
a rich harvest, are both stern in all things to their slaves, and 
go beyond the line. With us you have such things as are 
regulart, 


1 Symmons compares Hamlet, IV. 7: 

; And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 
Dies in his own too much. 

2 Aisculapius. Cf. Pindar Pyth. III. 98, quoted by Paley. 

8 Symmons, whom If follow, takes potpa to mean ‘‘ the superior fate in 
the hands of heaven,”’ potpay for the fateful bodings of the Chorus’ own 
mind (so Conington). I am not quite satisfied, and could better under- 
stand these verses in the mouth of Cassandra, than of the Chorus. 

4 Compare the encouraging remarks of Mrs. Bombazine, Rambler, No, 
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Cu. To thee she leaves off speaking clear words, and 
now that thou art within the toils of destiny, yield thee, if 
thou canst yield; but perchance thou mayest be unyielding. 

Cryt. But if she be not, like a swallow, endowed with an 
unintelligible barbaric voice, speaking to her mind I am per- 
suading her with my speech. 

Cu. (to Cassandra.) Follow her; she says what is best for 
thee of the things that are at present in thy power; yield 
thee, and leave this thy seat in the car. 

Cryt. Nay, I have no time to linger here with her outside 
the door, for the sheep are already standing ready for the 
sacrifice of the fire of the central hearth, inasmuch as we 
never hoped to have this joy; and if thou wilt do aught of 
this my bidding, delay not. But if, not understanding, thou 
apprehendest not my speech, do thou, instead of voice signify 
it to me with thy barbaric hand. 


[CryrmMNESTRA endeavours, by waving her hand, to make 
Cassanpra understand that she should go into the palace. 


Cu. The stranger seems to stand in need of a clear inter- 
preter: and her behaviour is as of a wild beast newly taken. 

Cryt. Aye, surely she is raving, and lends an ear to evil 
thoughts, she that hath come here after leaving a city newly 
taken; and she knows not how to bear the bit, before that-she 
foams away her bloody mettle :—in truth I'll not submit to be 
insulted in wasting more [words]. 

[CLYTHMNESTRA goes in. 


Cu. But I, for I pity thee, will not be angry with thee. 
Come, wretched one, having left this car empty, submitting 
to this thy doom, hansel the yoke. 

Cas. Woe! woe! O gods! O earth! O Apollo! Apollo! 

Cu. Why sayest thou, Woe! for Loxias?—for he is not 
such [a god] as to have a mourner. 

Cas. Woe! woe! O gods! O earth! O Apollo! Apollo! 

‘Cu. She with ill-omened outery is again invoking the god 
not suited to stand by in wailings. 


12—‘‘ They know they shall have a belly-full that live with me. Not like 
people at the other end of the town, we dine at one o’clock,”’ ete. 


' For examples how much the rhetorician falls beneath the poet, com- 
pare Seneca, Agam. III. 2, v. 1. 
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Cas. Apollo! Apollo! Aguieus'! Apollo mine! for thou 
hast without difficulty destroyed me the second time. 

Cu. She seems to be upon the point of divining, touching 
her own ills. Divination remains even in the mind of a 
slave. 

Cas, Apollo! Apollo! Aguieus! destroyer mine! ah! 
whither canst thou haye brought me? to what kind of 
dwelling ? 

Cu. To that of the Atreide: if thou perceivest. not this, I 
tell it thee, and thou shalt not pronounce this to be a false- 
hood. 

Cas. A godless one, then, privy to many murderous horrors 
of kin on kin, and halters*, a human shambles, and a dripping 
floor. 

Cu. The stranger maiden seems to be keen-scented, like a 
hound, and to be seeking whose blood she may discover. 

Cas. For I trust to these testimonies here before me; these 
babes here, bewailing the butchery, and their roasted flesh 
eaten by their parents. 

Cu. Verily we had heard of thy renown as a prophetess ; 
but we seek not for prophets. 

Cas. Alas! alas! O gods, what is it that one is designing ; 
what is this new great sorrow, a great horror that one is 
designing in this dwelling—past the endurance of friends, 
beyond all remedy; but help stands far aloof. 

Cu. I am unskilled in these prophetic bodings—but those 
I understand, for the whole city bruits them. 

Cas. Alas! wretched woman! for thou wilt perpetrate this, 
having made thy lord, the partner of thy bed, sleek with the 
bath: how shall I tell the issue? for quickly shall this take 
place; and hand after hand is she stretching forth and 
clutching. 

~Cu. Nor yet do I understand thee; for now I am bewil- 
dered by oracles obscure with their riddling strain. 

Cas. Ha! faugh! faugh! what appears here? Is it some 
net of Hades? But its closed snare is the partner of a 


1 i. e., my destroyer. On the epithet dyvicrn¢ see Blomfield, and 
Mitchell on Aristoph, Vesp. 875. 

2 See Dindorf. The asyndeta, and break in the construction, vell 
eepress the emotion of the maniac prophetess. 
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bed, the accomplice in the murder: and let the unglutted 
quire yell over the race, because of the murder that deserves 
stoning. 

Cu. What kind of Erinnys is this that thou art summoning 
to sound her trumpet-blast over the house? thy words cheer 
me not: and to my heart has run the drop of saffron dye, 
which also, in the last hour of man, keeps pace with the rays 
of the setting sun of life. But calamity comes on apace. 

Cas. Ah! ah! lo there! lo there! keep the bull from the cow; 
having caught him with his black horns in robes by a stratagem, 
she is smiting him; and he falls in the brimming laver. I tell 
thee of the fortune of the stealthy-murdering caldron. 

Cr. I cannot boast of being a sharp judge of weird words, 
but I liken these to some misfortune. And from weird words 
what good tidings are sent to mortals? by means of weird- 
song wordy lore brings evil terror [for us] to learn. 

Cas. Alas! alas! ill-fated hap of miserable me! for I blend 
my own woe [with his], and lament. To what purpose was it 
that thou didst bring me hither? to none whatever, but that I 
should die with thee; hew not? ; 

Cu. Thou art a maniac possessed; and touching thyself 
dost wail a strain unmusical, like a dun nightingale insa- 
tiate of song, alas! in her wretched soul bewailing Itys, Itys, 
through her life thick-teeming with woes. 

Cas. Alas for the fate of the clear-voiced nightingale! for 
the gods invested her with a winged form, and a delightful 
life, free from lamentations; but me there awaits a cleaving 
blow with a two-edged axe. 

Cu. Whence hast thou ungovernable woes, bursting impe- 
tuously on thee, with wanderings of speech’, and sent by the 
gods? and whence is it that thou modellest in song thy horrors 
with dismal-omened outery, and at the same time with shril!- 
sounding lays? whence dost thou ken the ill-boding bounda- 
ries of the prophetic path ? 

Cas. Alas for the nuptials, the nuptials of Paris, destructive 
to his friends! alas for my native waters of Scamander. 
Then indeed on thy banks I, wretched, throve in my rearing; 
but now beside the Cocytus, and on the banks of Acheron, it 
seems that I must speedily chant my prophecies. 


' Such seems the full meaning of paraiove. 
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Cx. What is this but too distinct saying thou hast uttered? 
a child might understand it. And I am stricken beneath with 
a murderous pang, while thou plaintively wailest in thy sad: 
3orrowing lot, wonders for me to hear. 

Cas. Alas for the sufferings, the sufferings of my city that 
hath utterly perished! Alas for the sacrifices of my sire 
in behalf of his towers, slaughterers of many pasturing 
cattle! but no remedy sufficed to prevent its suffering, even 
as it now lies. I too, with soul on fire, shall speedily fling 
myself on the ground. 

Cu. These words hast thou uttered in unison with those 
before them. And some evil-thinking god falling upon thee 
heavily, makes thee chaunt sufferings, lamentable, deadly. 
But for the issue I am at a loss. 

Cas. Nay, but the oracle no longer shall be peering forth 
from a veil! after the manner of a new-married bride; but clear 
it seems it will come, blowing towards the rising of the sun, 
so that a woe much greater than this will, like a wave, dash up 
against the light. And no longer will I instruct thee by means 
of enigmas. And do you, coursing with me, bear witness how 
I scent the track of evils wrought of old. For a quire that 
sings in concert, not sweetly, (for ‘tis not of good they sing,) 
never at any time leaves this palace here before us. And 
truly, having quaffed human blood, so as to riot more, a revel 
of sister Furies abides in the house, hard to be sent forth: 
and as they sit on the house-top they hymn a hymn®, the 


1 See Blomfield. Conington’s version is rather inconsistent : 
«© Aye, but the oracle no more shall peer 
Out from his veil, as ’twere a new wed bride: 
No; clear I see him rushing” 
2 With these splendid personifications of domestic superstition, compare 
Seott’s description of Brian, Lady of the Lake, III. 7. 
“* Late had he heard, in prophet’s dream, 
The fatal ben-shie’s boding scream; 
Sounds, too, had come in midnight blast, 
Of charging steeds, careering fast 
Along Benharrow’s shingly side, 
Where mortal horseman ne’er might ride; 
* x * “ 
All augured ill to Alpine’s line. 
He girt his loins, and came to show 
The signals of impending woe,” 


ik 
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ancestral curse; and they in turn loathe the brother’s couch, 
deadly to him that trampled on it. Did I miss, or hunt I 
-ke some archer? or am I a lying, street-door, babbling 
witch? Testify to me, after first making oath that I accu- 
rately know the ancient iniquities of the palace. 

Cu. And how can oath, a pledge honourably pledged’, heal 
the mischief? But I marvel at thee, that, bred beyond the 
sea, thou shouldst succeed in speaking to a city of strange 
tongue, just as if thou hadst been present. 

Cas. The prophet Apollo appointed me to this office. 

Cu. What! was he, a god, smitten with a passion for you? 

Cas. Heretofore I was ashamed to tell this tale?. 

Cu. Aye, for every one that is very prosperous grows’ 
delicate. 

Cas. But he was an eager suitor, breathing strong love 
for me. 

Cu. Did you even meet in wedlock ? 

Cas. Having consented, I deceived him. 

Cu. Wast thou already possessed of inspired lore? 

Cas. I was even then predicting all their sufferings to my 
countrymen. 

Cu. How then wast thou unscathed by the wrath of 
Loxias? 

Cas. I used to win no one’s credence in any thing, after I 
had committed this trespass. sone 

Cu. Yet to us at all events thou seemest to utter things 
worthy of belief. 

Cas. Ho! ho! alas! alas! oh miseries! again the dread task 
of true prophecy is racking me, troubling me with the pre- 
ludings of predictions. See ye these infants sitting here on 
the palace, like to the phantoms of dreams?—children just as 
if they had perished by the hands of their friends,—their 
hands crammed with the meat of their own flesh; and they 
stand forth holding their bowels along with their entrails, a 
piteous mess, of which their father tasted*. For this, I tell 


1 I prefer following Porson and Dindorf, in reading rijypa-rawrwoe, 
to giving, with Conington, a sense to yevvaiwe, that it cannot bear. 
2 T transpose these lines with all the modern editors. Klausen does 
not merit consideration. 
3 Compare Titus Andronicus, V. 3. 
‘Why, there they are both, baked in that pye; 
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you, that a craven lion, wallowing in his lair, haunting his 
home, ah me! is plotting retribution for him that is returned, 
—my master; for I must needs bear the yoke of slavery. And 
the commander of the ships, and the overturner of Ilion, knows 
not what things the tongue of the hateful bitch having uttered, 
and prolonged with fair-seeming purpose, like Até lurking in 
secret, will obtain with evil success. Such horrors doth she 
<lare; a woman is the murderer of a man!. What hateful 
monster may I rightly call her? an amphisbeena, or a Scylla that 
dwells among the rocks, the pest of mariners’ vessels, a raving 
dam of Hades, and breathing to her friends a truceless curse?? 
And how she, full of all daring. shouted over him, like as in 
the turn of the fight! Yet she feigns that she rejoices in the 
safety of his return. And ’tis all one if I convince you nought 
of these things; for what matters it? That which will be will 
come. Thou too, present there, shalt pitying pronounce me 
but too true a prophetess’. 

Cu. The banquet of Thyestes' on his chiidren’s flesh I 
understand, and I shudder at it; and terror possesses me while 
I hear it truly told, in nothing feigned: but when I hear the 
rest I lose the track. 

Cas. I say that thou shalt witness the death of Agamem- 
non. 

Cu. Wretch! lull thy ill-omened tongue in silence’. 


Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 
Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred.”’ 
And the ditty of the Scotch Itys: 
“« Pippety pew, my mammie me slew, 
And daddy me ate, my sister Kate 
Gathered a’ my baines” 
Seneca, Agam. I. 1, 27: 
‘¢ 4 fratre vincar liberibus plenus tribus 
In me sepultis: viscera exedi mea.” 
1 Correct Dindorf’s punctuation. 
2 I think the common reading far more recherché than the correction 
a . 
Compare Richard the Third, I. 3. 
«©Oh! but remember this another day, 
When he shall split thy very heart with sorrow; 
And say, poor Margaret was a prophetess.”’ 
4 This is perhaps the easiest way of translating the full force of eidnpoy 
KOU OOM. 


K 2 
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Cas. But the god of healing presides not over this de- 
claration. 

Cu. No, if indeed it is to be; but never may it be! 

Cas. Thou prayest indeed,—but murder is their care. 

Cx. By what man is this sad deed’ prepared? } 

Cas. Verily, thou must have very much overlooked my 
oracles. é 

Cu. Like enough, for I understand not the device of the 
accomplisher. 

Cas. And yet verily I know the Grecian language too 
well*. . 

Cu. Yes, and the Pythian orecles, and yet they are hard to 
understand. 

Cas. Ah me! what a fire is that! and it comes upon me! 
Woe! woe! Lycean Apollo, ah me! ah me! this biped lioness, 
that‘ lay down with a wolf in the absence of the generous 
lion, will slay me, wretched woman; and as though she were 
compounding poison she will add my price to her wrath’. 
She boasts, while she whets the blade for her husband, that 
she will exact his murder as a punishment for having brought 
me hither. Why then do I retain these mockeries of myself, 
my wands and my prophetic wreaths about my neck? fe 
tears away her chaplets, and casts then. on the ground. |—t 

will destroy you before my own doom. Go fall into destruc- 
‘ tion—thus will I rid myself of you; enrich some other maiden 
with calamities inmyroom. Lo, too, Apollo himself stripping 
me of my oracular yesture! and having beheld me even in this 
array, idly laughed to scorn among my friends, by my foes 
with no changing of the scale! I poor, wretched, dying of 
starvation, bore to be called vagrant, like a begging gipsy. 
And now the prophet, having avenged himself on his prophetess, 
hath brought me to these deadly woes. And, in place of my 
sire’s altar, a butcher’s block awaits me, cut down, a hot reeking 
victim. Yet, verily, we shall not at all events die unhonoured 
of the gods. For there shall come hereafter another avenger 


1 T still prefer dyoc. 

2 J follow Paley, and Conington. Sewell and others read ézricracat. 
3 i.e. mingle my death among the ingredients of her fury. 

4 Tread drng with Peile and Conington. 


pera is obviously corrupt. Herma n reads péya, which Coningtor 
approves. 
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of our cause, a matricidal scion, avenger of his sire. And he, 
a wandering exile, estranged from this land, shall return to 
place the coping-stone upon this curse for his friends; for a 
mighty oath has been sworn by the gods’, that the prostrate 
corpse of his dead father shall bring him back. Why truly do 
I wail here by the house, since I first saw the city of Ilion 
faring as it has fared, and they who captured the city come off 
thus according to the judgment of the gods; I will go and do 
{my part,] I will dare to die; and I accost these gates of 
Hades, and I make my prayer that [ may receive a mortal 
blow, that without a strugg'e, while my blood in easy death 
flows away, I may close mine eyes’. 

Cx. () woman most wretched and most wise, to a great 
length hast thou spoken. But if thou truly knowest thine own 
doom, how is it that thou steppest with good courage to the 
altar, like a heifer led by heaven? 

Cas. There is no escape, strangers, nothing is to be gained 
by time’®. 

Cu. Yet the last has the advantage in time. 

Cas. This day has arrived; ’tis little I shall gain by flight. 

Cu. Be sure, thou hast stout resolution in thy undaunted 
spirit. 

Cas. Yet to die gloriously is surely a gratification to a 
mortal. 

Cu. No one hears these sentiments from the happy‘. 

Cas. Alas, my sire, for thee and for thy noble children! 

[She starts back, as she approaches the door. | 

Cu. What is the matter? what terror turns thee away? 

Cas. Faugh! faugh! 

Cu. Why criest thou, faugh! unless there be something 
which thy heart loaths? 

Cas. The palace reeks with blood-dripping murder. 


1 This line has been rightly transposed by Hermann, who is followed 
by all modern editors, and by Dindorf in his notes. We must of course 
read dey with the vulgate. 

2 Cf, Soph., Aj., 833, sqq., for a similar prayer. 

3 We had best read ypdyw wXéoy with Pauw. I cannot agree with 
Conington, in considering the common reading equivalent to the same 
sense. 

4 All the editors, except Conington, have rightly followed Heath in 
transposing these lines. 
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Cx. How sayest thou? this is the smell of victims at the 
hearth. 

Cas. ’Tis plainly like a fume from the grave. 

Cu. No Syrian luxury art thou describing in the house. 

Cas. But I will go to shriek over my own destiny and that 
of Agamemnon also within the palace. Enough of life. Alas, 
strangers! Yet do I not vainly quail in terror, like a bird at a 
bush!, Do ye bear this testimony to me dying, when a woman 
shall perish for me a woman, and a man shall fall for one that 
was ill-mated. These boons I claim from you as on the point 
of death. 

Cu, Wretched one, I pity thee for thy predicted doom. 

Cas. Yet once more do I wish to utter a speech, or mine 
own dirge®. And (looking upon) his light for the last time, I 
pray the sun, upon my hated murderers, that they may at the 
same time pay the penalty for a slave, that dies an easy victim, 
to my avengers their murderers*. Alas for the condition of 
mortals! them when prosperous a shadow may overturn; but 


1 Medwin refers to Henry the Sixth, 3rd part, V. 6. 
‘The bird that hath been limed in a bush, 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every twig.” 

2 Sewell’s version is truly elegant: 

“ Once, once again; ' 
One word, one dirge, fain would I speak, my own.”’ 
But I wish ‘above myself’’ did not follow. The redundancy in épd2 
Tov avrijc here seems disagreeable, and I would read éy® roy adrie. 
The stress is upon the fact that Cassandra, like the fabled swan, sings 
her own dirge. 

% Such is, in substance, Paley’s interpretation. Conington (although 
Dindorf has condemned the passage as corrupt) finds no difficulty, 
but follows Peile. Both of them have slurred over the absurd 6jo0v. 
Klausen’s Latin, which people carefully avoid translating, is as follows: 
‘*Precibus, quibus solem in ultima luce (?) invoco, imprecor (érevxopat 
standing for two verbs with their datives of a different signification!) 
ultoribus meis ut occisoribus invisis meis idem solvant.’’ (i.e., I invoke 
upon my avengers that they suffer the same at the hands of my slayers!) 
1 can only express my conviction that these interpretations may fairly be 
uet aside in favour of the following readings: 

TOLoO "éotc TYyLadpotc, 
mpoc boraroy pic 1Atov Karevyopar 
ExOpode doveior Tove Esode Tivey Euov 
OovAne Cavotone, KrX. 
And, for my avengers, 
I pray this sun’s light, hence no more beheld—- 
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if they be in adversity, a moistened sponge blots out the 
picture: and for this I have far greater pity than for that. 
[CassanpRA enters the palace. | 

Cuorvs. To be thriving indeed, is by nature a glutless 
thing to all mortals; and none will banish and keep it from 
their dwelling that all point out’, saying these words, “Enter 
here no more.” And to this our sovereign the blessed gods 
have granted to capture the city of Priam; and he returns to 
his home honoured by heaven. Yet if now he is to pay the 
price of the bloodshed of his predecessors, and dying for the 
dead accomplish to the full the vengeance? due for the deaths 
of others, who among mortals that hears this tale would not 
pray to be born with an innocuous genius?? 

AGAMEMNON (within.) Woe’s me! I'm stricken a mortal 
blow within! 

Cu. 1. Hush! who is it that cries out “a biow,’” mortally 
wounded? 


My foes may to their slayers pay the price 
Of me, the dying slave, poor, easy victim. 

yAtov is due to Jacobs, and is approved by Dinderf, éy@podc....rodc 
zpuovc is Wellaner’s conjecture, as also éuov for duov. For the transpo- 
sition of the half lines, I am myself answerable, as well as for caredyopae 
in lieu of éxedyopuat. Compare Choeph. 88, rac caredEwpar rarpi; 
139, Kkarevyouai cou. Eum. 922, dr éyo carebyomau....2€apBpdcas 
gaiopby adtov aéac, which last passage is almost conclusive; the same 
verb occurs, but in a somewhat different sense, also in Sept. c. Th. 633, 
and above, vs. 1250. In further support of the genitive in this simple 
form cf. Soph., Aj. 856, oé 0’, jb daevync npépac....cédac. Aisch., Prom. 
91, Kai Tov wavontny KuKAoy 7Atov Kado. Orph., Hymn, VII. 1. 
doTpwy ovpaviwy tepdy oéhac éxrpoKkadovpat. 

1 Although Conington defends daxruAodexrGy, I should prefer follow- 
ing all the other editors in reading daxrv\odstcroy with Casaubon. Din- 
dorf’s note is brief, but important. For the syntax in vs. 1334, cf. Sept. 
c. Th. 434, ypucoic Of duvet yodupacw, mpnow mod. : 

2 Omit dyav, or read avrerikpaiver with Bamberger. So Dindorf 
and Conington. 

_ 3 On the presiding power allotted to each man at birth, cf. Plato, 
Pheedon, § 130; Wytt. p. 398; A. Lem. Rep. X. p. 521. D., and the 
Platonics, Plotinus III. 4; Proclus on Alcib. Pr. p. 71, sqq., ed; 
Creuzer, Olympiodor. in eund. p. 20, sqq.3; also Cebes, Tab. p. 11, ed. 
Salmos. Compare, for further illustrations, Lindenbroge’s learned notes 
on Censorinus, § 3. But fortune may be meant. I can never sufficiently 
recommend the comparison of Plato with the tragedians. : 
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Agam, Woe’s me, again! struck with a second blow. 

Cu. 2. To me it seems, from the cry of the king, that the 
deed hath been donet. : 

Cu. 3. But let us in some way or other concert unfailing 
measures. 

Cu. 4. I tell you what is my resolve, to summon the ° 
townsmen hither to the palace for a rescue. 

Cu. 5. But to me it seems best that we should, as quick as 
possible, burst in and detect the deed by the fresh-dripping 
sword. 

Cu. 6. And I agreeing in such an opinion, vote that we do 
something—and high time it is that we dally not. 

Cu. 7. We may see that plainly; for they are preluding, 
as though displaying signs of a tyranny over the city. 

Cu. 8. Aye, for we are tardy*: but they, trampling to the 
ground the reputation of delay, are not slumbering in hand. 

Cu. 9. I know not what plan I have to tell you—'tis the 
doer’s part also to take counsel. 

Cx. 10. I too am in the same state, since i am unable to 
raise the dead again by my words. 

Cu. 11. What! shall we prolong our lives thus submitting 
to these rulers that disgrace the house? 

Cu. 12. Nay, ’tis beyond endurance; to die is better; for 
*tis a milder doom than tyranny. 

Cu. 18. Shall we augur as though the king has perished, 
on proofs drawn from outeries? 

Cu. 14. We ought to speak of these things, having clear 
knowledge; for to guess is distinct from clearly knowing. 

Cu. 15. I am inclined on all accounts to recommend that 
we clearly learn how Atrides fares®. 


1 On the disposition of the chorus, and the allotting of all these stupid 
verses, see Muller, Eumenides, p. 55, sqq., and the notes of the commen- 
tators. 

2 If we render ypoviZomey, ‘we are slow,” it will convey a pleasing 
criticism as well as an undoubted truth! at least, no reader of poetry will 
challenge the assertion. 

3 How Aischylus came to perpetrate this absurd scene, cannot eas ii” 
be conceived, I think the fact that such stuff was written to employ .Le 
chorus during an interval of such excitement, is almost sufficient to prove 
that the histrionic abilities of these supernumeraries were as little to be 
taxed, as those of modern cherus singers. Muller, however, Eumenides, 
I. 2, p 48. sq., is eloquent on their behalf. 
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Enter CLYTHMNESTRA. 

Thougk many things have been before spoken as suited the 
occasion, I shall not blush to speak the contrary. For how 
else could one, while providing enmity for enemies, construct 
for those that seem friends dense snares of mischief, a height 
too great to overleap? and this struggle of an ancient feud 
came not on me without having been long since meditated, 
though certainly late. And I stand where I struck him,—now 
the deed is done and over': I did it too in such a way—and 
this I will not deny—that he could neither escape nor ward off 
his doom. I stake around an endless net, as if for fishes, the 
deathly treasure of a vesture. And I smite him twice, and 
with two groans he dropped his limbs, and on him fallen I 
add a third blow, a votive offering to him beneath the earth, 
Hades, the guardian of the dead. Thus he gulps away? his 
own soul as he falls; and gurgling forth the sharp gush of the 
shedded blood, he smites with black drops of gory dew me 
that rejoiced no less than the sown [land] does in Joye’s rich 
gift* during the travails of the ear. Since then ’tis thus, oh 
elders of Argos present here, rejoice ye, if ye can rejoice, for 
I glory in the deed. And were it possible becomingly* to 
make libation over the corpse, this would be justly done—fuli 
justly, sure, he who hath filled up a cup of so many accursed 
ills in his home, should drain it on his return. 

Cu. We marvel at thy tongue, how bold thy language is, 
thou that dost boast in such words over thy husband. 

Cryt. Ye are trying me like a senseless woman; but I say 
with heart undaunted to you that know,—and ’tis all one 


1 «Clytemnestra,’’ observes Symmons, ‘‘advances on the stage firm 
in resolution, yet full of horror at the deed she had been committing, 
partly soliloquizing, partly addressing the chorus. This line is a soli- 
loquy, broken, interrupted, with long intervening pauses, and should not 
be printed as if it were in the plain continuity of narrative.” 

2 6ouatvet, 1 take with Conington to signify “the physical tumult 
attending a violent death, the catching of breath, and the gurgling of 
blood.’? The notion is well expressed by Apuleius, Met. I. p. 108, 
“cum ille impetu teli presecata gula, vocem, immo stridorem incertum, 
per vulnus efiunderet, et spiritum rebulliret.” 

3 Conington and Paley, rightly avoiding the bad taste of Klausen, have 
admitted Porsoh’s splendid emendation diocid~p; so also Dindorf in his 
notes. 

4 Tread rperdvrwe, with Blomfield. 
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whether thou wilt praise or censure,—this is Agamemnon, my 
husband, and a corpse—the deed of this right hand of mine, a 
righteous agent. Thus this thing stands. 

Cu. What horrid poison nourished by the earth, woman! 
or drink coming from the flowing’ sea, hast thou tasted, that 
thou laid on thyself this sacrifice and public curse*? Thou 
hast cast him off, thou hast cut him off; and an outlaw shalt 
thou be, a fearful abhorrence to thy countrymen. 

Cryr. Now indeed thou adjudgest me to endure banishment 
from the city, and the abhorrence of the citizens, and public 
execrations,—thou that didst formerly bring nothing against 
this man, who, making no account of her fate, as it were of 
a brute, while sheep abounded in fleecy folds, immolated his 
own daughter, the dearest to me of my child-birth pangs, as 
a charm for the Thracian blasts. Shouldst thou not have 
banished that person out of this land, in retribution for his foul 
deeds? but now that thou hearest of my deeds, thou art a 
stern judge. But this I tell thee—Menace me as knowing 
that I am prepared on equal terms,—that when thou hast 
got the victory with thy hand, thou mayest rule me*;—but 
if God bring the contrary to pass, thou shalt, though late, be 
taught to know discretion. 

Cu. Thou art lofty in spirit, and proud things hast thou 
uttered: thy soul is raving as under a blood-dripping fate*, an 
unavenged blood-clot is conspicuous on thy brow. Yet must 
thou hereafter, bereft of thy friends, atone for stroke by 
stroke®. 

Ciyt. And thou shalt hear this plea of mine oath: By 
the perfect vengeance of my daughter, by Até, and Erinnys, to 
whom I sacrificed this man, I expect not to tread the hall of 
Terror, so long as Aigisthus burns fire on my hearth, well- 
disposed to me as heretofore: for he is to me no small shield 
of confidence. He lies, the marrer of this woman, the minion 


> Eumen, 452, puroic mépore. 

? i.e., hast made thyself a victim to public abhorrence. See Conington. 

3 I put a comma after duoiwy, following Paley and Conington in their 
interpretation. 

* So Sewell: ‘As ’neath a deadly star, dripping with blood.”? This 
seems far more spirited than taking riy¢ for the death of Agamemnon. 

° Compare Measure for Measure, V. 1. 

An Angelo for a Claudio 


death for death. 
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of the Chryseids under Hion: and she here, his captive and 
soothsayer, and partner of his bed, his faithful love, the weird 
prophetess and sharer with him of the benches of the ships. 
But these twain have not done deeds without a reward. For 
he indeed [lies] thus; and she too, his love, having like a swan 
warbled her last dying wail, to me she hath brought a 
nuptial dainty dish’ for my enjoyment. 

Sem. Alas! what doom, not of sharp extreme anguish, nor 
keeping to the couch, may come with speed, bringing upon us 
the endless sleep that is for ever, now that my most gracious 
guardian has been smitten down, and after having suffered 
much in a woman’s cause? by a woman’s hand too he lost 
his life. 

Cu*. Woe! O frenzied Helen, who alone didst work the 
destruction of the many, the very many lives beneath Troy. 

Sem. Now too, thou hast perfectly accomplished by an 
inexpiable murder the memorable strife-begotten strife which 
formerly existed in the house, a bane to its master®. 

Curt. Do not, afflicted for these things, pray for the doom 
of death, nor divert thine indignation upon Helen, as though 
she, the man-destroyer, as though she singly, having brought 
to an end the lives ofmany men, had wrought a most incurable 
sorrow. 

Szem. O demon, that fallest on this dwelling, and the 
double line of Tantalus, and through women exertest a 
prowess matching mine‘, that gnaws my heart. And stand- 


1 See Conington, who has settled this explanation in a satisfactory 
manner. 

2 In the division of the following verses among the chorus, I have 
followed the popular system, sanctioned by Dindorf in his notes, who 
however supposes the existence of some lacune. 

3 This translation is strictly according to the common reading (retain- 
ing 6c’ aip’), as explained by Linwood, s.v. éwav@iZev. He understands 
épw with reheiay and woAvprvaoroy, and takes rsAsiav érnyOiow as 
equivalent to émnv@icw dore redeiay eivat. I however prefer reading 
aznv0iow with Casaubon. If we do not retain dud, we must consider 
ais’ Gyirroy as an epexegesis to red. wo. arnyOiow, an explanation 
that, as far as I remember, has not occurred to any of the commentators. 
Symmons is probably right in considering épiduarog as formed with the 
Homeric épu, not from épi¢. 

4 ioéWuxoy appears to me to signify “too strong for my spirit to 
sustain.’? Conington’s version is brilliant, but, as far as the text goes, 
no translation. 
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ing over the corpse in defiance of what is right, like an 
odious raven in mv eyes, she exults to hymn her hymn. * *s 

Cryr. Now hast thou corrected the judgment of thy mouth 
m naming the thrice-great damon of this race: for through 
aim is the lust for lapping blood fostered in its vitals: before 
that the old sorrow comes to an end there is fresh blood- 
shed. 

Srm. Verily thou praisest the mighty damon of this house- 
hold, dreadful in his wrath. Alas! alas for the horrible 
praise of calamity ever greedy! Woe! woe! ’tis by the 
will of Jove, cause of all, doer of all: for what is accomplished 
among mortals without Jove? what of these things is not 
decreed by heaven? 

Cu. Woe! woe! My king! myking! How shall I mourn 
thee? what shall I utter from my affectionate soul? But 
thou liest in this web of the spider, breathing forth thy life 
by an impious death. 

Sem. Ah me! for this slave-like couch; smitten down 
‘by a death from a treacherous hand, with a two-edged 
weapon. 

Criyt. Thou vauntest that the deed was mine. But reckon 
not that I am the spouse of Agamemnon. No! but the 
ancient ruthless evil genius of Atreus, cruel banqueter, 
likened to the wife of this dead man, hath visited him with 
his vengeance, having paid a full-grown victim for infants. 

Sem. That thou art guiltless of this murder, who will 
testify? How? how? yet the evil genius of his fathers might 
abet thee. And the wretched battle-god is hurried violently 
onward in torrents of kindred blood; making his way where 
he must give course to the clotted gore of children slain for 
food?. 

Cu. Woe! woe! My king! my king! how shall I mourn 
thee? What shall I utter from my affectionate soul? ~ But 
thou liest in this web of the spider breathing forth thy life by 
an impious death. 

Sem. Ah me! for this slave-like couch! thou wast, smitten 
xlown by death from a treacherous hand, with a two-edged 
weapon. 

Curr. Ido not think that a slave-like death has befallen 


’ Thave closely followed Conington, who, however, gives up the pas. 
age. Sodol. ~ 
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him’; for did not he bring insidous Até to his dwelling? 
But as he wrought upon my scion that was raised from 
him, Iphigenia, child much lamented, things worthy such 
deserts’ he hath suffered; let him not proudly vaunt himself 
in Hades, having atoned by the death of the sword for deeds 
he first wrought. 

Sem. Bereft of counsel I am bewildered in well-concerted 
anxious thought as to which way I may betake myself, now 
the house is sinking; and I dread the dashing of the gory 
shower that saps the dwelling, and it no longer falls in drops. 
And destiny for another deed of ill is whetting vengeance on 
other whetstones. 

Cu. Woe! Oh earth, earth! would that thou hadst re- 
ceived me before I had beheld this [my king] stretched on 
lowly floor of the silver-sided bath. Who shall bury him? 
who shall lament him? Wilt thou dare to do this, after 
having murdered thine own husband—to pour the loud wail 
over his life, wrongfully to perform a graceless grace in 
atonement for thy bold deeds*? 

Sem. And who, pronouncing with tears the funeral 
panegyric* over the godlike man, shall wail in sincerity of 
soul ? 

Cryt. It concerns not thee to speak of this care: by our 
hands he fell, he met his fate, and we will inter him, not with 
wailings from his dwelling, * * * but his daughter Iphigenia, 
as is proper, having met her father lovingly at the swift- 
flowing stream of woes, shall fling her arms around and kiss. 
him. 

Sem. This reproach comes in return for reproach; and 
difficult it is to decide—one spoils the spoiler, and the slayer 
makes full atonement. And there abides, so long as Jove 
abideth, [the rule] that the doer in time shall suffer. For ’tis 
the statute’, Who can expel from the house the brood of 
eurses? the race is wedded to calamity. 

Cut. He lighted® on this oracle agreeably to truth. And I, 


* Seidler and Dindorf would omit these two lines. 

2 See Dindorf. 

= Cf. Choeph. 42. 

4 Read with Is. Vossius and Dindorf, éair5pfiivy avorn 

6 Simmons rightly places a full stop after Qzoptoy yao. 
But Canter, Peile, and Conington read évéGBye, rightly 
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therefore, am willing to plight oaths with the demon of the 
Pleisthenidew, to acquiesce in these things, all hard to endure 
though they be; and for him, henceforth, quitting this 
dwelling, to wear out another race by kindred murders. And 
a small portion of wealth is amply sufficient for me to possess, 
if I have putaway the phrenzy of mutual murder from the 
halls. 
Enter ZAGISTHUS. 

O kindly light of the day that brings retribution. Now 1 
would pronounce that gods, the punishers of mortals from on 
high, look down upon the abominations of earth, beholding this 
man here lying, as is delightful to me, in the woven robes of the 
Furies, puying the penalty of the devices of his father’s hand. 
For Atreus, the ruler of this land, his father, being a rival 
about the power, that I may speak clearly, banished from his 
city and his house Thyestes my father, his own brother. And 
wretched Thyestes, having come again a suppliant at the. 
hearth, found asecure lot, so that he should not dying stain his 
paternal soil with his blood. But Atreus, the godless father 
of this man, with more zeal than love, pretending cheerfully to 
hold a day of banqueting by way of welcome to my father, 
served hima banquet of his children’s fiesh. The parts about 
the feet indeed, and the comb-like tips of the fingers, seated 
apart, he broke from those above’. And, having immediately in 
ignorance taken that part of the flesh which could not be 
distinguished, he eats a food, as thou seest, destructive to the 
race. And then, having discovered the unholy deed, he 
screamed, and falls back from the butchery vomiting: and 
on the descendants of Pelops he imprecates an intolerable 
doom, rightfully devoted to a curse the insult of the board’, 


1 So Peile, with Conington’s approbation. i have no doubt that the 
whole passage is corrupt. 

2 Conington, after Peile, (and apparently, Sewell,) has laboured to 
shew that Adericpa deivov means that Thyestes spurned the banquet 
with his feet. Although I grant that this clever scholar has shown much 
taste in his note, still 1 cannot suppose that 7i@eic dog would have then 
been used. The words can only mean “putting under a curse the 
trampling of the board.” Linwood prefers joining riWeig Adkricpa = 
AakriZwy. In support of the proverbial sense I have preferred, compare 
v. 384, Aakricayre péyay Oikag Bwudy. Choeph. 641, rd pr) Oéurg yao 
ob AaE wéCov raroipevoy. Eum, 540, pode vw répdog idav abiy 


Aa& ariog¢. Lycophron (quoted by Schutz), 137, Ad~ac rpa 
wEecay. 
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so perish the whole race of Pleisthenes! In consequence of 
these things you may see this man fallen: and I am the 
righteous contriver of his slaughter, for he drives into exile 
me, the thirteenth child, along with my wretched sire, being 
a little one in swaddling-clothes. But Justice brought me 
back again when I had grown up. And I have reached this 
man though I was at a distance, having put together every 
contrivance for the sad conspiracy. Thus it is indeed glorious 
for me even to fall after 1 have seen him within the toils of 
Justice. 

Cu. Aigisthus! I honour not insolence amidst guilt. And 
dost thou say, that thou didst wilfully slay this man, and that 
thou alone didst plot this piteous murder? I declare that thy 
head shall not escape, be sure of it, curses of stoning, hurled 
by the populace. 

Aicis. Dost thou say these things sitting at the lower oar, 
while those upon the middle bench? of the vessel bear sway? 
Thou shalt know, old as thou art, how bitter it is for a man of 
thy years to be schooled, when discretion is prescribed him. 
But bondage and the pangs of starvation are the best physi- 
cians of the mind to school even old age. Having eyes seest 
thou not this? Kick not against the pricks, lest thou, 
stumbling, suffer. 

Cu. Woman! didst thou, guardian of the house of this 
man just arrived from battle’, having at the same time defiled 
his bed, resolve on the destruction of this warrior-chief here? 

/ficis. These words too are the first parents of mourning, 
Thou hast a tongue quite opposite to that of Orpheus; for he, 
indeed, led all things along for joy of his voice, whereas thou 
having angered us by thy silly yelpings*, shalt be dragged 
away: but when overpowered thou wilt show thyself more tame. 

Cu. As if thou forsooth shouldst be sovereign of the 
Argives, thou, that when thou hadst resolved on his destruc- 
tion, daredst not to do this deed by a stroke of thine own hand"! 


1 See Blomfield. 

2 So Dindorf, with Stanley. Conington defends the common reading, 
rovcd HKovrac. 

3 Dindorf approves of Jacobs’ conjecture vnziow for nico. Cf. v. 
1672, paraiwy rév0 bhayparoy. 

4 Compare the taunts of Lady Macbeth, ii, 2, to her husband, and of 
Beatrice to the murderers, Cenci, iv. 3, 
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fiais. Aye! for to plot was plainly a woman’s part; ard 
J, an ancient foe, was a suspicious object. However, by 
means of this man’s wealth, I will try to rule the citizens : 
and the over-fed colt that is unruly, and draws not as I direct, 
I will yoke in heavy harness'; but.famine, that dwells with 
hated darkness, shall see him sohiened) 

Cu. O why didst not thou thyself with thy dastard heart 
slay this man here? but his wife, a pollution of her country 
and her country’s gods, killed him. Does then Orestes any- 
where behold the light, so that, returning hither under the 
guidance of gracious Fortune, he may become the mastering 
slayer of these twain? 

/Ee1s. Well, since thou art determined to act thus and“use 
this language, thou shalt know quickly 
Cir. Come on, comrades dear, this Be is not far off. 

Aes. * % % % *% % 

Cu. Come on, let each man have his drawn sw ord in 
readiness. 

Aficrs. I’faith I refuse not to die with hand on hilt. 

Cu. Thou talkest of dying to those who welcome the omen, 
and let us take our fortune. 

Cry. By no means, dearest of men, let us perpetrate any 
further ills. But to reap even these is in many respects a 
wretched harvest. And enough of misery assuredly is ours ; 
let us not at all stain ourselves with blood. Repair, old men, 
forthwith to your appointed? homes, before you suffer by your 
deeds: we must take these things and be contented with them 
since we did them; and if any one has a share of troubles, 
we at all events shall have enough of these, miserably smitten 
by the daemon in his fell wrath. Such is a woman’s advice, 
if any one condescends to heed it. 

AXicis. But that these men should thus blossom forth a fool- 
ish tongue in my presence, and blurt forth such expressions, 
tempting their fate, and miss sobriety of judgment, and 
{insult ] the ruler * ee es 


1 Blomfield supplies ZevyAare from ZedEw. 

2 I have borrowed the old translation of this passage, having little 
desire to re-translate the corruptions of the original. I have, however, 
used Hermann’s emendation, moly mabsiv épEavrac’ Gipecy XPAY, and 
pads: ‘v for maQeivy, Conington’s wévoiro for yévoiro is ingenious, but 
the whole passage seems desperat2. 
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Cu. This never can be the conduct of Argiyes, to fawn on 
the base. 

eis. Yet on some future day I will pursue thee yet. 

Cu. Not so, if‘a divine power shall guide Orestes to come 
hither. 

Hats. I know that exiles feed themselves on hopes. 

Cu. Do thy pleasure! batten! while thou pollutest justice ; 
since it is permitted thee. 

Hers. Rest assured that thou shalt make me a requital 
for this folly 

Cu. Brag boldly like the cock beside his partlet. 

Curt. Make not thou any account of these vain yelpings; 
1 and thou mastering this house, will order things aright. 


I—A 


THE CHOEPHORI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Orxsres, returning from Phocis, recognizes his sister offering libations 
at the tomb of Agamemnon, and with her concerts a plan for revenging 
their father’s death. Encouraged by the ill-omened dream of Clytamnestrs - 
he resolves to enter the palace with his companion Pylades, and having 
deceived Clytemnestra with a pretended account of his death, he wreaks 
vengeance upon her and Aigisthus. The play concludes with his horror at 
the deed, and determination to go to Delphi to receive purification. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


OR¥STES. A Nurse. 

ELeEcTrRA. A Domestic. 
CLYTAMNESTRA. Cuorvus or Caprive TROJAN 
JEGISTHUS. WoMEN. 


Ornstes. Mrrcury of the shades! presiding over the 
power delegated from the sire’, be thou a saviour and ally to 
me beseeching it; for I am come into this land, and I return 
from exile®. And over this mound of his sepulchre too I call 
upon my father to listen, to giveear®. * * * * * @ 


208 8 ek we ROE a ringlet cherished in honour of 


1 Aristophanes, Ran. 1141, makes Euripides quibble at the meaning of 
TarTewa Koarn, which might mean Agamemnon’ s realm, 
morep’ ovy Toy ‘Houny, wc 6 Tarnp amwXETo 
avrov Biaiwe ék yuvarkeiag xE00C 
dddow AaYpaioc, ravr’ sromrsvevy Edn 3 
2 On this Euripides observes, 
dic Tauroy npiy elev 0 copog Aloytdog. 
But Aischylus defends this on the grounds— 
gst ywr avo ie Te Kal KaTéoyerat. 
3 Bacchus, ibid., gives this facetious reason: 
TeOyynKdow yao EXeyev, © poxOnpée ody 
olg ov0E Tic AéyouTEg éEivdupeOa. 
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Inachus' and this, the second, expressive of my sorrow. 

=e fe + & £ * ¥ & & ¥ *¥ “What is it that 
I see? what is this concourse of women [coming] hither 
conspicuous in sable weeds? To what calamity shall I refer 
it? Is it that a new death? hath happened in the palace? 
or am I right in guessing that these maidens are conveying 
libations to my father—a propitiation for the departed? It 
is nothing else; for I think I see my sister Electra advancing, 
distinguished by grievous sorrow. O Jupiter! grant me to 
avenge the fate of my father, and be thou a willing ally to 
me! Pylades, stand we apart, that I may clearly learn what 
means this suppliant procession of women. 

Cu. I am come forth from the palace, sent as an escort to 
the drink-offering with the noise of sharp clapping of hands. 
Marked is my cheek with bloody gashes, the furrow newly 
cut by my nail: for ever is my heart fed on wailings; 
and the rendings of tissues ruining the vesture, make a 
noise through my sorrows, the breast-protecting robes being 
torn through smileless woes. For a thrilling, hair-stiffening 
panic, the dream-prophet of the house, breathing wrath in 
the midst of slumbers, echoed an outcry full fearfully at dead 
of night from the inmost apartments, falling heavy on the 
chambers of the women. Interpreters too of these dreams, 
bound to veracity, declared on the part of the gods, that those 
bentath the earth are complaining full angerly and are wroth 
against their murderers. Such an unkind kindness devising 
as anaverter of ills, O Earth, mother! does the godless woman 
send me. But I dread to utter this word: for what atone- 
ment is there for blood that has fallen on the ground? 
Alas for the all unhappy hearth! Alas for the ruin of the 
dwelling! A gloom uncheered by the sun, abhorred of 


1 Perhaps we may supply déow dz, with Erfurdt. The custom of con- 
secrating the hair to a deity, or to the river gods (for rivers are spoken of 
as personified), is learnedly illustrated by Stanley and Blomfield. Cf. 
Censorinus de die nat. § I. “Quidam etiam pro cetera bona corporis 
yaletudine crinem deo sacrum pascebant,” where Lindenbroge’s note 
deserves consulting. Pausan. VIII. 41, ot @ryadiwy maids azroKsioor- 
Tai TP ToTapw~ Tac Kopac. For a probable supplement of this passage 
see Dind. 

2 Dindorf, in his notes, however, reads rijx, calamity. 

2 The dative weAlypacw is vainly defended. See Blomfield. 

L 2 
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mortals, hides the house through tne death of the master. 
And majesty, which was in the olden time unconquered, 
invincible, unassailed, making its way through, the ears and 
the mind of the people, is now banished. And somebody? is 
terrified. But to be prosperous—this is both a god and more 
than a god among mortals. And the swift turn of Justice 
visits some in daylight, and some lingering burst forth with 
violence in the interval of darkness, and some impracticable 
night possesses’. Because of the blood that hath been drunk 
by the fostering earth, gore that cries for vengeance, is fast 


clotted so as never to be washed away. A piercing bitter 


curse destroys® the author of the all-sufficing malady. But 
[as] there is no remedy for maidenhood* to its violater, {so ] 
all the streams, moving in one course, flow in vain® to purify 
murder of the foul hand. But ’tis my lot, for the gods have 
visited me with the hardship ofa captured city; for they 
brought me to a slave’s estate afar from the house of my 
fathers, to acquiesce in the things that seem fit to the lords 
over my life, just or unjust, [the deeds] of mastering the 
loathing of my soul, those who are violently borne along®. 


1 2. e. “ sunt qui metuant.’’ Paley. 

2 T have followed Dindorf’s text literally. Peile’s explanation hovers 
strangely between allegory and grammar. Dindorf himself would read, 
partly from the conjecture of Sophianus, rod¢ .... Poder xpovigovr’ dyn, 
throwing out pévecand dkoarog with Schutz. Paley, with much elegance, 
Tove .... péver ypovigor@’ acvyd. I myself amall uncertainty, and have 
made the version purposely literal, in preference to filling up the meaning 
with bracketed glosses. 

3 See Stanley. pve after vdcov has been thrown out by Hermann 
and Dindorf, I think, wrongly. See Peile and Paley. 

+ Cf. Sept. c. Th. 454, rwducdy édwhiwy. There is something similar in 
Suppl. 227, rac 0 dy yaniv dkovoay dxovToc Tapa (?) ayvoc yévouT’ ay; 

* In the absence of better suggestions, I follow Heath’s emendation. 
The sentiment has been so copiously illustrated, especially from Shake- 
spere, that I will only quote Tasso, Gerus. Lib. XVIII. 8,— 

Che sei de la caligine del mondo, 

KE de la carne tu di modo asperso ; 

Che ’1 Nilo, o ’1 Gange, 5 P Ocean profondo 
Non ti potrebbe far candido, e terso. 

This passage is very unsatisfactory, on account of the double hyper- 
baton (avdyray ydp and tx ydp oikwy), and the words zpérovr’ apxaig 
Biov. Lhave followed Peile in rendering the passage, but, with Paley, 
I must confess my doubts as to the possibility of giving a reasonable trans- 
lation of the words as they now stand. . 
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But I weep beneath my robes at the hapless fortunes of my 
masters, chilled with secret sorrows. 

Enectra. Ye captive maids, ye garnishers of tbe palace, 
‘since ye are present as my associates in thir suppliant 
procession, be my counsellors in this matter: wnen I pour 
these funereal drink-offerings on the tomb, how shall I say 
what is well-pleasing? how am I to make my prayer to my 
father? Shall I say that I bring them from a dear wife toa 
dear husband ? from my mother, ‘forsooth?! I dare not say it ; 
and I know not what to say, as T pour this thick libation on 
the tomb of my father. Or shall I say this saying, as is the 
custom of mortals, that he would recompense those who send 
these chaplets and this gift with a [gift] worthy their 
misdeeds* or, in silence, ingloriously, even as my father 
perished, am I, pouring this out, a draught drunk by the earth, 
to move backwards’, like one who casts forth offscourings, as I 
fling from me the vessel, with eyes never looking back? In 
this deliberation of mine, my friends, do ye be sharers, for we 
“’nold a common object of abhorrence in the house. Hide not 
your feelings within your heart, through fear of any one. 
For Destiny awaits alike the ‘free man, and him that is 
mastered by the hand of another. Tell me if thou knowest 
aught better than this? 

Cu. Reyerencing the tomb of thy sire as though an altar, I 
will speak, for thou biddest me, the sentiment of 1 my soul. 

Ex. Speak, even as thou sayest thou reverencest* the tomb 
of my father. 

Cx. Invoke, as thou pourest the offering, holy things upon 
the wellwishers. 

Ex. And who are these friends whom I am to speak of? 

Cu. First thyself, and whosoever abhors Aigisthus. 

Ex. Shall I then offer this prayer both for “myself and for 
thee ? 

Cu. Do thou thyself, already informed on these points, take 
counsel. 


1 These words are spoken indignantly, after a slight pause, as Butler 
observes. 

2 T follow Paley, supplying ddow with éxatiay, from avrWodvvat. 

3 See Dindorf. 

* Such is the foree of gdéow. See Paley 
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ix. Whom else then shall I further add to this present 
company? 

Cu. Be mindful of Orestes, albeit he is abroad. 

Ex. Well, and in no slight degree hast thou instructed 
me in this. 

Cu. Now to the guilty, mindful of the murder— 

Ex. What am I to say? teach me unskilful, pointing out 
the way. 

Cu. That there might come to them some divinity, or some 
one of mortals. 

Ex. Meanest thou a judge, or an avenger? 

Cu. Say thou simply, one that shall slay in turn. 

Ex. And are these things such as may religiously befall me 
from the gods? 

Cu. How not, to requite an enemy with evils? 

Ex. Mercury of the realms below * * * * after summoning 
the divinities beneath the earth to give ear to my prayers, 
those that watch over the house of my fathers, and Harth her- 
self, that brings forth all things, and, after rearing them, 
again receives their produce; and I pouring forth these lustral 
waters do say, calling on my sire: mortals, have pity on me, 
and on the dear Orestes, so that we may restore? him to the 
palace. For now, sold as it were by® her that bare us, we are 
outcasts, and for a husband she hath taken in exchange 
AZigisthus, who was accomplice in thy murder. And I, indeed, 
am as a slave, and from thy substance Orestes is an outcast, 
while they in mighty haughtiness are wantoning in the fruits 
of thy labours. But I make my prayer to thee that Orestes 
may come hither with some success, and do thou, O my sire, 
give ear to me, and to myself vouchsafe that I may be by far 
more chaste than my mother, and more pious in hand. For 
us [I ae these prayers; but to the adversaries I pray that 
thou wouldst appear, O my sire, as an avenger, and that those 
who killed may through justice die in turn. These things I 


1%. e.to Agamemnon. See Paley. 

2 T have followed Peile, (and except that they take dvaZopey closely 
with ’Opéornv) Dindorf and Paley. Klausen rightly exploded the notion 
of dvatopey being from advacow. It is from avayw. 

3 I strongly suspect that awe is a repetition from the preceding line, 
and that we ought to read wempapévor yao viv kakic adoueda. 
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interpose in my good prayer, uttering for them this evil im- 
precation. And be thou a sender of the blessings we implore 
to us in this upper world, with the favour of the gods, and of 
earth, and of triumphant justice. And after such prayers as 
these I pour forth these drink-offerings; and ’tis meet that 
you peal forth the dirge of the dead, should make it teem 
with shrieks. [ELEcrra goes to the tomd. 

Cuorvus. Shed ye the pattering death tear! for the dead 
sovereign, now that drink-offerings have been poured out 
upon this defence against both eyil and good by way of 
averting? unprayed-for pollution. And do thou, O give ear, 
give ear, O master, from thy darkling spirit. Woe! woe! 
woe! woe! alas! what stout Scythian spearman is deliverer of 
the house, and Mars that in the conflict brandishes with his 
hands the curved darts, and wields hilted weapons in close 
combat? 

Eu. [returning to the Chorus.| My father now has the 
earth-drunk libations*; and do ye share with me in a new 
discourse. 

Cu. Tell it: but my heart is throbbing with terror. 

Eu. I see here a shorn ringlet* of hair on the sepulchre. 

Cx. From what man or deep-bosomed maid? 

Ex. This is an obvious matter for any one to form an 
opinion upon. 

Cu. How then may I, aged, learn from thee, my junior? 

Ex. There is no one who could have cut it off except 
myself. 

Cu. No—for they are enemies to whom it naturally 
belongs to mourn by offerings of hair. 


2 T follow Paley’s version. If the metre will permit it, (and it will, if 
we follow Blomfield’s arrangement,) I should prefer reading é\opévp 
cwice, a repetition elegant in such a passage. 

2 This whole interpretation is, in substance, Peile’s. Perhaps goupe 
Kak@y Kedviy 7 may be said of the tomb of Agamemnon, inasmuch as it 
was fraught with blessings for Orestes and Electra, but with curses for 
Clytemnestra. Cf. vss. 111, 12, 115, 117, 119—21, which seem to 
confirm the supposition. I do not, however, advance this as a certainty. 

3 The line which follows, chpvé péyicre THY dvw Te Kai Karw, should 
probably be placed before v.124,as Hermann has shown. So also Blom- 
field and Dindorf. 

4 On this dvayveouorc, see Aristot, Poet. § xvi. Compare Blomfield’s 
note, and Schlegel, Lect. xi. 
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Ex. And certainly this is of a very similar hue to behold. 

Cu. To what tresses? for this I fain would know. 

Et. It is exceedingly like in appearance to my own. 

Cu. Is this then a clandestine offering from Orestes? 

Ex. It does very much resemble his ringlets. 

‘Cu. And how did he venture to come hither? 

Ex. He sent this shorn ringlet as a pleasing offering to his 
father. 

Cu. No less is this which thou tellest me a subject for tears, 
if he is never to touch this land with his foot. 

Et. O’er me too there hath come a heart’s surge of bitter- 
ness; and I was smitten as with a piercing shaft. And from 
my eyes there are falling the unrestrained thirsting drops of a 
sad winter’s flood, as I behold this lock: for how can I suppose 
that any other of the citizens owns this hair? And of a surety 
she that murdered him did not cut it off—my mother I mean, 
who has a godless spirit towards her children by no means in ~ 
accordance with her name. Yet how can I openly yield assent 
to this conclusion, that this is an offering of honour from 
Orestes, of all mortals to me most dear? But I am fawned upon 
by hope. Alas! would to heaven that it had an intelligent voice, 
like a messenger, that I might not be agitated by distracted 
thoughts'; but it were clear for me either to spurn this lock 
of hair when clearly recognized, if indeed it had been severed 
from the head of a foe, or that, if it claim kin to me, it might 
be able to bewail with me an ornament to this tomb and an 
honour to my father?. But we invoke the gods, who know in 
what tempests, like vessels, we are tossed to and fro; and if 
it is our destiny to attain safety, a great stock might be pro- 
duced from a tiny seed. And in very truth here are tracks 
too, a second sign, like to feet, and bearing a resemblance to 
my own. For there are also here two prints of footsteps, 
both of himself and of some fellow-traveller. The heels and 
the impress of the tendons being measured, coincide exactly 
with my footsteps. But pains (as of a woman in travail) 
and prostration of mind is upon me. 


1 Sidpovrec. Cf. Apul. Met. ix, p. 189, ‘*miroque mentis salo et co- 
gitationum dissensione, misellus in diversas sententias carpebatur, ac 
_ distrahebatur.”’? @Q. Curtius III., 6, ‘* diu animo in diversa versato.” 

2 Qn the accusative see Blomfield. 
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Onustxs, coming forward’. 

Pray thou, uttering to the gods prayers that shall bring 
their accomplishment, that what remains may turn out well. 

Ex. But what -have I now attained as respects the favour 
of the gods? 

Or. You have come to the sight of those whom for a long 
time you used to pray to see. 

Ex. And on whom of mortals is it that thou knawest me to 
have called? 

Or. I know that thou hast full oft had sad longings for 
Orestes. 

Ex. And what, then, do I attain the object of my prayers? 

Or. I am he: search not for any one more aear to thee than 


Ex. But, stranger, art thou not weaving some trick around 


Or. Truly then I am framing schemes against myself. 

Ex. But thou fain wouldst scoff at my calamities? 

Or. Ay, and at my own also, if indeed at thine. 

Ex. As being Orestes, am I then addressing thee witk 
these words? 

Or. Nay, now, when thou seest me in person, thou hardly 
knowest me, but when thou didst see your brother’s shorn 
ringlet of mourning hair which corresponded with thine own 
head, and wast tracing thy footsteps in the track of my feet, 
_ thou wast alliof a flutter, and didst fancy thou sawest me. 
Consider the ringlet of my hair, after placing it on the part 
whence I clipped it; and behold this web, the work of thy 
hand, and the strokes of the shuttle, and on it the delineation 
of wild beasts*. Be yourself*, and be not over-amazed in soul 
through joy, for I know that the dearest relatives are bitter 
foes to us twain 


1%. e. to the Ovétn, which represented the tomb of Agamemnoz 
(Genelli apud Muller, Eumenides, p. 256), and also the platform on 
which it was raised, and on which the chorus were standing. Muller, 
ibid. p. 249, sqq. 

2 See Peile. Ido not, however, agree with him in supposing that ef¢ 
dfean be used adverbially, like éy dé I should prefer reading éy dé with 
Pauw and Blomfield, or perhaps ére 0é 

3 See Peile and Blomfield. 
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Et. O best-beloved care of thy father’s house, thou deplored 
hope of a preserving seed, trusting in thy prowess, thou shalt 
recover the house of thy father. O delightful eye that enjoyest 
four shares [in my affections |': and needful it is that I should 
both address thee as a father, and the endearment of a 
mother devolves on thee,—(but she is most justly detested) — 
and of a sister that was barbarously sacrificed: but thou art 
my faithful brother, bringing dignity tome. Only may both 
Strength and Justice, with the third, the greatest of all, 
Jupiter, favour me ! 

Or. O Jupiter, Jupiter! be thou a spectator of these things; 
and look upon the orphan brood of an eagle sire, that perished 
in the folds and coils of a dread serpent. On them bereft is 
hungry famine pressing, for [the brood] is not of full age to 
bring their father’s prey to the nest. And so thou mayest 
behold both me and this maiden—I mean Electra—a progeny 
bereft of their father, both enduring the same banishment from 
their home. And, wert thou to abandon to destruction these, 
the offspring of a father that did thee sacrifice and honoured 
thee greatly, whence wouldst thou have the honour of the 
solemn festival from a like hand? Neither, wert thou to 
abandon to destruction the eagle’s young, wouldst thou here- 
after be able to send tokens well believed by mortals. Nor 
will this royal stock, if entirely withered, do thine altars 
service on days when oxen are sacrificed. Take care [of it], 
and raise from its low estate a mighty house, that now seems 
to have fallen very low. 

Cu. O children, saviours of your paternal hearth, keep 
silence, that none may hear you, my children, and, in pleasure 
for the tongue, report all to the rulers:-—whom may I, some 
time or other, see dead amid the pitchy smoke of the flame! 

Or. The oracle of Loxias, great in its might, will not fail 
me, bidding me pass through this peril, and loudly cheering 
me on, and muttering out tempestuous curses beneath my 
fevered breast, should I not pursue the murderers of my father, 
directing me, maddened like a bull, to slay them in their turn 


1 «« Affectionem ait suam naturalem in quatuor partes divisam, nempe 
erga patrem, matrem, sororem Iphigeniam, et fratrem Orestem, in unum 


jam collatam fuisse Crestem, quippe cum pater et soror mortui essent, 
mater exosa.”’ Stanley. 
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with a penalty not paid in money’; and he declared that | if I 
failed to do so| I should make this atonement in my soul, 
enduring many comfortless ills. For the soothing remedies 
for malignant evils [which arise] to mortals from the earth, 
these he declared should to us be maladies*—leprosies that 
assail the flesh with fierce fangs, and entirely eat away its 
original nature; and that white hairs should sproct forth in 
this malady. And he spoke of my seeing clearly, as I guide — 
my brow in the dark, other assaults of the Furies, produced. 
by the blood of my father. For the darkling shaft of those 
beneath the earth, that comes from suppliants who have fallen 
by a kindred hand and phrenzy, and groundless terror by 
night, torments, harasses, and chases from the city the body 
that has been mangled by the brazen-forged scourge. And of 
such [he declares] that it is the doom neither to have any 
share of the festal bowl, nor of the liquor used in libations, and 
that a father’s unseen wrath excludes him from altars, and 
that no one will receive nor dwell with him; but that 
unhonoured and abhorred of all, he should at length die, 
horribly wasted away‘, by a doom of utter destruction. To 
oracles such as these must I not give credence? Nay, if I did 
not give credence to them, the deed must be done; for man 
cravings coincide in one—both the commands of the god, and 
my great sorrow for my father, and the lack of substunce 
moreoyer presses me—that my fellow-citizens, most highly 


1 7, e. by their own death, azoyp. Cn. has been taken to mean ths 
loss of property sustained by Orestes (see Linwood), whence Peile cun- 
jectured yavpovpévovc. Paley properly denies the correctness of this 
signification, but refers the words to Orestes’ suffering death, if he failed 
to avenge his father. I have ventured to remove the comma after Néywy, 
connecting azoxy. ¢y. with the notion of punishment that was to befall 
_ Clytemnestra and Aigisthus. Tavpotpevoy I would take by itself, = 
efferatum. 

2 Weare, for once, indebted to Scholefield, who is however wrong in 
lirniting the meaning of dvopporvwy, to diseases, as the anger of the Hrin- 
nys and of the dead is clearly meant. I nevertheless iacline to Paley’s 
view. See his note. 

3 T follow Porson’s interpretation. See Dindorf. 

4 Literally, ‘‘ pickled.” The word is properly used of embalming. 
Had the commentators considered the shrivelled state produced by the 
action of salt upon the embalmed body, we might have been spared some 
absurd explanations of this passage. 
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renowned of men, they that overthrew Troy with gallant spirit, 
may not thus live in subjection to two women :—for womanish 
is his mind; or if not, it shall full soon be known}. 

Cx. But, O ye mighty destinies, vouchsafe ye, by the will 
of Jove, that it may end in the way which J ustice takes. ‘In 
return for a hostile speech be a. hostile speech paid back”— 
cries Justice aloud as she exacts the debt,—‘‘and in return for 
a murderous blow let him suffer a murderous blow.” DozER 
MUST SUFFER; thus saith a thrice-antique saw. 

Or. Father, unhappy father, by saying or by doing what, 
could I, with a favouring breeze, waft from afar to thee, where 
thy couch [of death] holds thee, a light equal to darkness’? 
But nevertheless*, a glorious dirge for the patriarchs of Atreus’ 
line, at all events, is deemed a grateful offering. 

Cu. My child, the consuming jaws of fire quell not the 
spirit of the dead, but afterwards he shows his wrath. But 
the dead,is bewailed with a funeral moan, and he that wronged 
him is discovered. A righteous grief for fathers and for 
parents, stirred up on all sides, investigates the whole. 

Ex. Give ear now, O my father, in turn, to my griefs of 
many tears. ‘The lament of thy two children over thy tomb 
bewails thee. And thy sepulchre hath received us who are 
alike suppliants and outcasts. What of these things is well? 
and what is without ills? Is not ours an invincible calamity? 

Cu. Yet, hereafter, out of this, God, if he be willing, may 
grant us sounds more jocund; and, instead of wailings o’er the 
tomb, a hymn of triumph in the royal halls may usher our 
newly-arrived* friend. : 

Or. Oh! would that beneath the walls of Ilion, smitten with 


1 The passive use of eicerat is sanctioned by Erfurdt and Dindorf. 

2 So Paley, 7. e. “ Although I cannot raise up the light of day in thy 
gloomy tomb, yet will I honour thee with duteous sorrows.” doe iod- 
fiotpoy oxdtw may be compared with Soph. Electr. 87, yijc iodpoup’ ajo, 
and more appositely with Diog. Laert. xix, 26, quoted by Paley, iodjsoroa 
sivat éy TY Kdopm PHC Kai oxdToc. See also Peile, who however reads 
ayripouoy with Hrfurdt. 

3 See Boyes, and compare Hamlet, i. 2,— 
foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 

4 Literally ‘* newly mixed,”’ i.e. ‘* newly joined to us.” Porson on 

ie 138, compares Herodot. IV. 152, gArtat cuvexpnOnoay, and VIL. 
51. 
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the spear by some of the Lycians, thou hadst been slain, my 
father! Having bequeathed renown to thy house, after 
establishing for the ways of thy children [through life] a con- 
dition worthy of notice, thou wouldst have occupied a 
sepulchre with a lofty mound in a land beyond the sea—in a 
manner that thy family might endure. 

Cu. Dear to those dear to thee who there gloriously fell, a 
prince of august majesty, distinguished beneath the earth, and 
a minister to the mightiest rulers in the shades below: for 
thou wast a king so long as thou wast alive, among’ those that 
fill their destined lot with [deeds of] hands, and the sceptre 
that wins the obedience of mortals*. 

Ex. Nor [would I that you], having fallen beneath the 
walls of Troy, my father, along with the other* host, victims 
of the war, should have been buried beside Scamander’s 
stream*: but would that his slayers had thus been beaten 
down previously, so that one, unscathed by these horrors, 
might have learned their fatal catastrophe. 

Cu. These things of which thou speakest, my child, are 
more precious than gold, and surpassing e’en Hyperborean 
happiness, for thou art in anguish®. But [enough], for the 
clang of this double scourge comes upon me: the protectors of 
these [children] are already beneath the earth: but the hands 
of the odious pair that rule are polluted; on their children too 
it hath fallen heavier®. 

Ex. This pierced right through my ears, like a dart?7. O 


1 As ‘‘king of kings.” See Paley. 

2 This is rather a bold zeugma. Jelf, Gk. Gr. § 895, Obs. I. -re- 
marks, “in pdpywoy AdxXog XEooiY wYzAdYTWwY is implied the general 
notion of yoverning—this. implies the notion of wielding the sceptre, in 
which sense it is carried on and applied to Baxrpoy.” 

3 Correct GAAwy to GAAw, with Stanley. 

4 The prayer should evidently be continued. After reading Peile’s 
long digression, I am only the more satisfied that Abresch, Dindorf, and 
Paley rightly read re0a¢0at. With the following words 1 have done my 
best, but they are both corrupt and mutilated. 

5 Muller would read ov divacat yap. Dindorf, dvvaca: yao. I prefer 
dove od, with Lachmann, Peile, Paley, = “pres dolore.” 

6 viz. rd Kaxoy, says Paley. I should prefer understanding dyewWog, 
partly implied in yépe¢ obx borat. The dveidog would arise from Agas 
memnon being as yet unrevenged, 

7 Compare Hamlet, iii. 3,-- 
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Jupiter, Jupiter, thou that sendest up Até, the late avenger 
on the hardy hand of mortals that dares all deeds’; neverthe- 
less, retribution shall come upon parents. 

Cu. Would that it were mine to chant a welcome to the 
bitter? outcry of a man when he is smitten, and of a dying 
woman! for why am I to conceal how unceasingly there 
hovers [before] my mind, and before my face there sits® violent 
passion of heart, wrathful loathing? 

Or. And would that at length, some day or other, Jupiter, 
who makes us both to flourish*, would put to his hand, alas; 
alas! cleaving their heads. May security befall this realm! I 
ask for justice from the unrighteous. And do ye give ear 
that are had in honour by those beneath the earth®. 

Cu. But it isa law, that drops of gore shed upon the ground 
eall for other bloodshed in addition, for murder cries aloud to 
Erinnys*®, who brings on from those that perished before, 
another woe upon woe. 

Ex. Whither, whither have the princedoms of the dead 
[fled]? Behold, ye potent curses of the departed, behold the 
relics of the Atreidee im straits, and dishonoured in their 
dwellings. Whither should one betake one’s self, O Jupiter! 

Cx. Again hath my heart throbbed while I listened to this 
lament of thine; and sometimes I am in despondency, and my 
vitals are overcast with gloom at thy speech, as I listen to it; 


QUEEN.— O speak to me no more: 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears ; 
No more, sweet Hamiet. 
See Boyes, p. 19. 
1 Paley rightly marks an aposiopesis. 
? See Paley’s ingenious note. What ‘‘a torch-lit shout” is (see Peile) 
I cannot tell. 
5 Porson’s emendation #rat is disputed by Paley, who retains dyrau. 
4 More elegantly, ‘‘ all-flourishing.”’ 
® The common reading will not bear this, nor any other construction. 
Hermann reads rd yOoviwy rurnva (“ye queens of the shades !’’), quot- 
ing Hesychius, ririjvar: Bactdideg. titHvy : 1) Bacittoca, Titak, ~vTt- 
proc, % Ouvcorne ot d& Baciebc. I have little doubt that this emen- 
dation is right, and that Demeter and Cora are meant. On the associa- 
tion of these goddesses with the Erinnys, see the interesting remarks of 
Muller, Eumen. §.81 and 86, especially p. 202. 


® Read Aovyéc "Eguvdy. Paley’s explanation of the common reading 
seems rather forced. 
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and again in turn, having confidence in suppcrt, sorrow 
departs, so that things seem well to mel. 

Or. And what should weall chance to be?? Is it possible 
to wheedle the wrongs which we endure from those that gave 
us birth?? But some things cannot be soothed; for, like a 
ravening wolf, my mind is from my mother implacable. 

Ex. She struck a martial strain; then, after the manner of 
a Cissian heroine’, with a shower of blows wandering many 
ways might you see the outstretchings of her hand, dealt 
without intermission, from above, from afar; and with the 
stroke my buffeted, and all-wretched head resounds. Woe’s 
me! woe’s me! wretched all-daring mother, with wretched 
obsequies thou hadst the heart to inter a monarch without the 
attendance of his subjects, a hero unbewailed, without mourn- 
ings®. 

‘Or. Every word that thou speakest is to our shame. Ah 
me! surely then she shall expiate her degradation of my father, 
as far as the divinities are concerned, and as far as depends 
upon my hands; then may I perish, after having bereaved her 
| of life! ] 

Ex. Furthermore too—that thou mayest know this—he 
was mangled’, and as she dealt with him, thus she buries him, 


1 As to translating this passage, it is out of the question. Dindorf has 
adopted the reading of Turnebus, condemned it in his note, but given us 
no further information. Peile and Klausen have hazarded conjectures, 
but that is all. I shall follow Paley, and say nothing. 

2 This is, of course, nonsense; but I cannot admire Dindorf’s taste in 
admitting Bothe’s gavreg for wavrec. Read with Paley, ri 0 dy eiméy- 
Tec TUXoWmEV, “ what shouid we rightly say ?” 

3 Alter Dindorf’s careless punctuation. 

4 TI have followed the suggestion of Linwood, s. v. doavroc. He 
renders it, “‘’tis of no use to soothe me, for, like a ferocious wolf (inhe- 
riting the fury of its race), I derive from my mother an implacable 
spirit.” 

as But Hermann’s splendid emendation (nepisTpiacg (Hesych. Oonvy- 
zptac) must be followed. See Paley’s clever note. 

6 Compare Hamlet, iv. 3,— 
his obscure funeral, 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation. 
See the exquisite description of the funeral of Pompey in Lucan, VIII. 
“29. 
7 See Blomfield, Muller, Eumen. p. 155, note 8, and p. 231, where he 
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eager to consummate for him a doom that should be an 
intolerable burthen to thy life. Thou hearest thy father’s 
shameful sufferings. 

Or. Thou speakest of my father’s doom. 

Er. Ay, and I was thrust forth, dishonoured, nothing 
worth; and barred out from the innermost apartment, like a 
too mischievous cur. I gave vent to tear-drops more readily 
than laughter, blithe if I might conceal my tearful woe. 
Listening to such things grave them within thy bosom, and 
make my tale pass through thine ears with the leisure step of 
thine understanding. For of these matters some are thus, and 
others seek thou thyself eagerly to learn, But it becomes 
thee to enter the lists with unflinching spirit. 

Or. To thee do I make my appeal, lend thine aid, O father, 
to thy friends. 

Ex. And I lamented with tears well shed join in the ery. 

Cu. This! entire company too echoes the prayer: Oh come 
into the light and give ear: and be thou present against thy 
foes. 

Or. Let Mars encounter Mars, Dicé Dice? 

Ex. O gods, give a righteous decision. 

Cu. A shuddering creeps over me as I listen to your prayers. 
That which is foredoomed abides from the olden time, and to 
those that pray for it, it may come. Alas! struggle of kifdred. 
and bloody discordant stroke of Até! Alas for the sad 
intolerable woes! Alas for the sore hard to stanch! There 
is in the house a styptic remedy® for these things, and that not 
from others from abroad, but from themselves, in that I pursue 


remarks: ‘at Agamemnon’s burial no Argive citizen, but only the train 
of Trojan female slaves was allowed to follow: ....the funeral mourning 
was conducted by them in the Asiatic style, and in their presence the 
expiatory right of cutting off the extremities from the corpse was per- 
formed by Clytzemnestra, whilst Electra, the rightful eonductress of the 
funeral procession, was scandalously debarred and excluded from the pri- 
vilege.” The last translator utterly mistook the sense, supposing the 
common mutilation to be meant, as in the case of Deiphobus and Priam. 
Cf. Ausonius Epitaph. Her. 13 and 23. 
1 Dindorf reads dd’. 
2 Peile well compares the words of Meg Merrilies, 
Whence Bertram’s might and Bertram’s right 
Shall meet on Ellengowan’s height. 
® Road dog for éxa¢ with Schutz and Dindorf, 
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the quarrel of blood shedding"; this is the song of the powers 
beneath the earth. 

But oh, ye immortal powers below, give ear to these orisons 
of ours, and graciously send to the children aid unto victory. 

Or. Father, thou that didst die in no king-like manner, 
vouchsafe to me entreating’, the mastery over thy house. 

Ex. I too, father, stand in the like need of thine aid, that I 
may escape after haying brought a signal [doom] upon 
Aigisthus. 

Or. For thus should the banquets that are established 
among mortals be dedicated to thee: but if not, at the funeral 
feasts* thou wilt be unhonoured by savoury burnt-offerings 
from the earth. 

Et. I too, from my entire substance, will bring to thee my 
nuptial offerings from the paternal dwelling; for beyond all 
things I will reverence this thy tomb. 

Or. O earth, send up my father to overlook the conflict. 

Ex. O Proserpine, vouchsafe to us also victory of beauteous 
aspect. 

Ox. Remember the bath in which thou wast bereaved of 
life, my father. 

Ex. Remember too how strangely they enclosed thee in the 
meth;  § 

Or. Thou wast ensnared in fetters not wrought of brass, 
my father. 

Ex. Ay, and in folds of vestments foully planned. 

Or. Art thou not roused by these reproaches, father ? 

Ex. Dost thou not then rear erect thy dearest head? 

Or. Either despatch justice, an ally to thy friends, or grant 
[foes] to receive in recompense like injuries, if indeed after 
having been mastered thou wishest to triumph in thy turn. 

Eu. And give ear, my father, to this final cry of mine to 
thee. Beholding thy young ones here sitting on thy sepul- 


1 This appears to be the sense, taking the words according to their 
‘Crensic usage. See Muller, Eum. § 43, p. 124, sqq. 

2 But airovpevoc is probably correct. See Peile and Paley. 

3 Dindorf rightly prefers zuadtpovor, with Canter, and so Dobree and 
|Paley. On these feasts of the dead, See the learned notes of Stanley and 
‘Blomfield. They formed a part of the lustral rites. See Lomeier de Vet. 
Luustr. § xxxvii. 

4 But we éxaivicay is the preferable reading = how they hanseiled. 

M 
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chre, take pity upon thy female, and likewise on thy male 
offspring; and do not utterly blot out this seed of the Pelo- 
pide. For thus thou art not dead; not even though thou 
didst die, for children are to the deceased reputation preserv- 
ing; and like corks they buoy up the net, upholding the 
twist of the flaxen cord from the deep. Give ear! ’tis on thy 
behalf that laments such as these are poured forth, and thou 
thyself art saved by honouring this our petition. 

Cu'. And in truth ye have lengthened out this your petition 
blamelessly, an honour to the tomb and to his unwept fate : 
for the rest, since thou hast been aroused in spirit to achieve 
it, do it forthwith, trying thy chance. 

Or. It shall be so; but it is not out of my way to inquire 
how it comes that she sent drink-offerings, in consequence of 
what it is that she pays too late attention to an irreparable 
wrong? To the dead too, unconscious of it, a sorry offering 
was sent. I cannot guess the import of these gifts, but they 
are too small for the trespass. _For though one were to make 
every libation in atonement for a single murder, the labour 
would be in vain: so runs the saying. But if thou knowest 
this, tell it to me wishing [to hear it]. 

Cu. I know it, my child, for I was by; for having been 
agitated by dreams and restless terrors of the night, the god 
less woman sent these drink-offerings. 

Or. Did ye also hear the dream, so as to tell it correctly? 

Cu. She fancied, as she herself says, that she gave birth to 
a serpent. 

Or. And what is the end and issue of the tale?? 

Cu. that the new-born monster was lying® in swad- 
dling-clothes like an infant, in want of food‘, and she in her 
dream gave it her breast. 

Or. And how was the dug wounded not by the abomi- 
nation? 


1 Dindorf’s text and notes are, as usual, at variance. I follow the 
latter, reading érecyarny, and assigning these words to the Chorus. 
2 For capayvovra compare Othello, I. 3. 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 
® dppijoa is Porson’s emendation. Peile and Paley defend dpptoct. 
Read rivoc, and give this verse to Orestes. Dindorf. 
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Cu. [It did not wound her,] so as to draw clotted blood 
along with the milk. 

Or. This vision of a man come not in vain!. 

Cu. And she, fluttering with fear, screamed in her sleep; 
and many lamps that had been extinguished in darkness 
sprang into light through the palace on account of our mis- 
tress. And then she sends these funereal drink-offerings, 
hoping for a fitly-shred* remedy for her sufferings. 

Ox. But I make my prayer to this earth, and to the tomb 
of my father, that this dream may bring accomplishment to me. 
And rfaith I interpret it so that it exactly tallies; for if, after 
quitting the same place with me, the serpent was decked in 
my swaddling-clothes, and mouthed the breast that gave me 
nutriment, and mingled with clotted blood the loved milk, and 
she shrieked in dread at this mischance—it needs must be that 
she, as she reared a terrific portent, should die a violent death ; 
and I, changed into a serpent, will slay her, as this dream of 
her’s declares. And I choose thee for my expounder of por- 
tents as touching this matter. 

Cu. So be it: but explain the rest of thy plan to thy 
friends, bidding some to do something, and others not to act. 

Or. The tale is simple: I recommend my sister here to 
go within and to conceal these plans agreed upon [with 
her]; that after slaying an august monarch, they too may 
be entrapped by guile, dying in the very same toils, even as 
Loxias too predicted, king Apollo, a prophet of unfailing truth 
heretofore. For like to a stranger, having complete equip- 
ment, I will come with my friend Pylades here to the gates of 
the court-yard, as a guest and friend of the family. And we 
both wili utter the Parnassian dialect, imitating the sound of 
a Phecian tongue. And suppose that no one of the porters 
will admit us with gladsome mind, (since the house is 
possessed with ills,) we will remain thus, so that any one 
walking past the house may make a guess, and say this: 
“Why thus with [closed] gates exclude ye the supplant? if 
Aigisthus is at home and aware of his presence?” If then I 
pass the threshold of the gates of the court-yard, and shail 


1 7, e. this is not the vision of a mere heast, but of a man under that 
fznage. So Scholefield. 


2 See on Agam. 16. éyrépvwy dkoc. 
et he 
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discover him upon my father’s throne, or if he come then and 
speak to me to my face and cast his eyes upon me, know cer- 
tainly that before he says, “‘ What countrymen is the stranger?” 
I will stretch him a corpse, coming round him’ with nimble 
swordsmanship. And Erinnys, that hath not been stinted of 
slaughter, shall quaff blood undiluted, a third draught. Now 
then, do thou watch well what is within the house, that 
these things may fall out well-combined. But to you I re- 
commend to keep a silent tongue, both to keep silence where 
it is needful, and to speak what is suited to the moment. 
For the rest I appeal to this my [friend] to come hither and 
overlook these matters; to him that has helped* me to success 
in this conflict of the wielded sword. 


[Execrra enters the palace: OrnEsTES and PYLADEs retire to 
disguise themselves. : 
Cu. Full many’ a dread and grievous horror does the earth 
nurture, and the arms of the deep teem with monsters hostile 
to mortals! and there spring forth in mid-air lights‘ hung 
aloft. Both the creatures that fly and those that crawl, and 
the gusty rage of hurricanes, one might be able to describe. 
But who can tell the mighty daring spirit of man, and of 
women hardened in their souls, and their loves that yenturé 
all, comates with the woes of mortals? Un-lovely love, lord- 
ing it in woman’s heart, overcomes the conjugal societies of 
brutes and of men. Let whosoever is not flighty in his 
thoughts know this, when he hath learned what a kindling 
device the wretched daughter of Thestius, who worked the 
destruction of her son, sought out, when she committed to the 
flames the glowing brand that was his coeval, from the time 
when he uttered his first ery on coming from the womb, and 
commensurate through his life unto the day foredoomed by 


1 See Paley. 

2 See Paley. Pylades must be meant, not Apollo. 

3 Compare Soph. Antig. 332. sqq. 

4 \apmddec seems to bea general expression, including meteors, comets, 
falling stars, and all unusual pheenomena of the sky, such as are described 
by Pseud-Aristotle, de Mundo, § II. 16, ed. Pacii. ty d& 77 wupwde ras 
araxrpXeyonévn, Ta TE Géda Oiatret Kal ddOyEC akovTiZoyTat Kai JoKi- 
Ec, Kai BdOvvol, Kai KopHrar eyopevol, ornoiZovrat, Kai oPévyuvTar, 
moAXGxuc, translated by Apuleius, p. 58. ed. Elm. 
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Fate. Another is there in legends whom we are bound to 
abhor, the murderess Scylla, who at the foeman’s instigation 
destroyed a man [she should have ] loved, having been seduced 
by Cretan necklaces of wrought gold, the gifts of Minos, what 
time she, shameless, robbed Nisus of his undying ringlet as 
he was breathing unsuspectingly in sleep; but Mercury? ° 

overtakes her. And since I have made mention of savage | 
horrors, though unseasonably*, [one may also mention] the 
odious match, execrated by the house, and plots laid by a 
woman’s mind against an armed warrior, against a warrior for 
his majesty bitter to his enemies; and I honour the hearth of 
a household that knows not audacity, and in women an 
undaring spirit. Of horrors, indeed, that of Lemnos holds the 
first place in story; and it is deplored in every clime as an 
abomination, and a man is wont to compare what is dreadful 
to Lemnian sufferings’. And by reason of heaven-detested 
guilt the race of mortals perishes in infamy; for no one reveres 
that which is offensive to the gods. Which of these hideous 
facts do I unreasonably reckon up? But the sword, sharp and 
bitter, inflicts a wound right through the lungs, driven by the 
hand of Justice. For the lawless conduct of him‘ that hath 
lawlessly trespassed against every awful attribute of Jupiter, 
is not trampled under foot on the ground. But the base of 
Justice is planted firm; and Fate, that forges the sword, pre- 
pares it for the deed, and brings into the house a new offering 
of ancient murders, and time-honoured® Erinnys ayenges the 


stain. 


1 There seems an allusion to Mercury both in his character of the con- 
ductor of the dead, and the presider over ill-gotten games. There is a 
similar conceit in the Anthologia, Epigr. Incert, cexxxvii. 

‘Eppijy roy wérrny ric Upeidaro ; Oeppudc 6 KhExTNGO, 
d¢ TOY GANTEWY PYET dvaKTa Pépwv. : 

2 See Paley. Of érucdrw ot Bac, I can make nothing satisfactory. 

3 Hesychius, t. II. p. 465. Anjurioy cacdy. rapomia, iy dradoOijvat 
pac ard Téy TapavopnlévTwy sic rode dydpac tv Anuvy bro THY 
yuvaikéy, where see comment. On this murder of the Lemnians by the 
women, from which Thoas alone escaped, being spared by his daughter 
Hypsipyle, see Antig. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. 130. Valer. Flacc. II. 113. 
and the Scholiast on Statius Theb. V. s. 29. 

4 T have, with the approbation of Dindorf, adopted mapexBavrog, Stan- 
ley’s emendation, although I am not satisfied even then. 

5 So Donaldson, New Cratylus, p. 390 Paley retains reivee. 
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[Orestes re-enters, and goes up to the gates of the palace. 

Orestes. Boy, boy'! hear the knocking at the gates of the 
eourt-yard. Who is within there in the house? boy, boy, I 
say again, a third time I call for some one to come out of the 
house, if AZgisthus forsooth be given to hospitality’. 

Domestic. Well, well—I hear you. What countryman is 
the stranger? whence comes he*? ; 

Or. Bear word to the masters of the mansion, unto whom 
Tam come and am bringing news; and be quick, since also 
night’s dusky car is speeding on, and ‘tis time for wayfarers 
to let go their anchcr in houses that welcome all strangers. 
Let there come forth some lady-mistress of the house, that 
hath power: but it were more decorous that a man should” 
[come to us], for that bashfulness does not in the course of. 
conversation make words obscure: man is wont to speak with 
confidence to man, and expresses his thoughts with certainty. 

Enter CLYTHZMNESTRA. 

Guests, say whatsoever is necessary; for there are at hand 
things such as beseem this dwelling of ours, both warm baths*, 
and the couch that soothes fatigues, and the presence of: 
benignant eyes. Butif ye are bound to transact any other 
business that requires somewhat of consultation, this is the . 
concern of men, to whom we will communicate it. 

Or. Iam a stranger of Daulis, come from the Phocians; 
and as I was journeying to Argos, self freighted with my own 
baggage, just as I set forth hither on foot, a stranger who met 
me said to me a stranger, after having particularly inquired 
and clearly explained to me my road, Strophius the Phocian, 
—for I ascertain his name in course of conversation :—“ Since 
on other business, stranger, thou art going to Argos, tell his 
parents that Orestes is dead, strictly remembering it, let it by 
no means be forgotten; whether the determination of his 
friends shall prevail to convey him away, or whether to bury 
him in the land of his sojourn, altogether estranged for ever, 
bring back with thee their commands on this subject; for now 


1 See Blomfield. 
2 Read with Elmsley: « guid£evde rie AiyioOov Bia. 

° Eurip. El. 779. xaiper’ & Lévor, rivec, 1d0ev ropevec’, quoted by 
Blomfield. ‘ 
4 See Blomfield, and for a similar picture of ancient manners, Apuleius 
Met. I. p. 113. ed. Elm. ; 


p 
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the sides of a brazen urn conceal the ashes of the man who 
hath been duly bewailed.” Thus much I tell thee as I heard 
it. And whether I am speaking to the heads of the family 
and to his relations I know not, but it is proper that his 
parents know it. 

Ex. Woe’s me! how! are we utterly ruined. O in- 
superable curse of this family, how dost thou level at many 
things that are well placed out of thy way, overcoming them 
with thy bow, that carries true to the mark even from afar. 
Thou strippest me thoroughly wretched of my friends. And 
now Orestes,—for he used to be lucky in his throws, removing 
his foot from out the slough of destruction,—but now—the 
hope which was to be medicinal against the goodly revelry in 
this house, he writes down as present?. 

Or. I could indeed have wished to have become known, 
and to have been welcomed as a guest by hosts thus opulent 
through the means of gladsome tidings; for what more kindly 
feeling is there than that which is entertained by a guest to- 
wards hosts? But to my mind it was an act of impiety not to 
fulfil such an obligation as this to friends, having pledged my 
word, and been hospitably welcomed. 

Ciyt. Be sure thou shalt not meet with unworthy treat- 
ment, and not the less shouldest thou be friendly to the house- 
hold; For some one else would have come all the same to 
bring us these tidings. But it is the fit time for strangers 
that spend the whole day in long travel, to obtain the things 
that are suitable under their circumstances. Conduct him into 
the hospitable male apartments of the palace, and these his 
attendants and fellow-travellers, and there let them enjoy 
treatment such as beseems the house. And I bid thee do this 
as liable to be called to account. And we will both commu- 
nicate these things to the heads of the family, and not lacking 
friends, will deliberate concerning this misfortune. 

[CLyraMNEsTRA enters the palace. 


1 2y@40’ is corrupt. Muller reads Euzrac, Peile 2umédwe. 

2 If thesé words be correct (of which I have great doubts), we van only 
explain them by supposing that Electra says cadie¢ ironically, and that 
rapovoay tyyoaper contains an equivoque, meaning either, ‘‘ he writez 
down as present, being himself present,”’ or, as Clyteemnestra would un- 
derstand it: ‘‘ he reckons as all I see,’’ 7. e. as a dead man, 
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Cuorvus. Well, dear handmaidens of the house, when 
indeed shall we put forth the strength of our mouths on 
account of Orestes? O revered earth, and revered pile of the 
mound, which now dost press upon the remains of the 
monarch that led the fleet, now give ear, now lend thine aid; | 
for now is it high time for wily plausibility and the nether 
Mercury to come together, and to guide the mysterious man 
on his way in conflicts of the destructive sword. 

The stranger seems to be working mischief. But I see the 
nurse of Orestes coming hither, in tears. On what errand 
Cilissa, art thou treading the outlet! of the palace? and no 
hireling sorrow is it that @ accompanies thee on thy way. — 

Enter Nurse. 

My mistress bade me call A%gisthus with all speed for the 
strangers’, that having come, man may learn more clearly from 
man the tidings just reported. Before the domestics, indeed, 
she suppressed her laughter within her scowling eyes, conceal- 
ing it over deeds that have been done well for her, but for this 
house all unhappily, in consequence of the tale which the 
strangers clearly reported. Verily he, when he hears it, will 
rejoice in his mind, when he shall have learned the news. 
Alas, wretch that I am! how did the ancient blended sorrows, 
Lard to be endured, that happened to this mansion of Atreus, 
afflict with anguish my heart within my bosom!- But never 
yet did I undergo any suffering such as this. For the rest of 
my calamities I bore through with patience; but my dear 
Orestes, the care of my soul, whom I reared up, having 
received him from the moment of his birth. = and from his 
arousing cries, disturbing me by night many fruitless toils 
have been endured by me in vain. For [the infant] that has 
no sense one must needs rear just as if it were an animal, for 
how can it be otherwise? according to his humour; for a child 
while yet in swaddling-clothes speaks not, whether hunger, or 
thirst, or a call of nature beset him; and the belly of an “infant 
works its own relief. I, fore-warned of these things, but in 
many cases deceived, v ween, was a washer of the baby’s 


1 Paley’s emendation, wéXac, seems correct. 

2 Paley rightly condemns the attempts to explain rode Zévovc. I have 
followed Pauw, with the apparent approbation of Porson and Dindorf. 

3 J think the only way of understanding this passage is to mark an 
abrupta ratio, and read te yuKTim\ayTwr. 
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wrappings; the fuller and the nurse had one and the same 
office’. And I having this twofold manual occupation, I 
received Orestes from his father’. But now I wretched 
hear of his having died. And I am going to a man that 
hath done foul wrong to this house; and willingly will he 
hear these tidings. 

Cu. With what equipment does she then bid him come? 

Nur. With what equipment? repeat your question, that I 
may understand it more clearly. 

Cu. [I mean] whether with guards, or even unattended? 

Nor. She bids him bring his spear-bearing followers. 

Cu. Prithee do not thou bear this message to our detested 
master*; but bid him come alone with rejoicing mind, wit 
the best speed he may, that he may hear without apprehension; 
for crooked‘ tidings are set straight by the bearer. 

Nour. What! art thou gladdened by the news that has now 
been brought? 

Cu. No; but [I shall be glad] if Jupiter at some future 
time shall work a change in our ills. 

Nur. And how? Orestes, the hope of the house, hath 
perished. 

Cu. Not yet; even a dull diviner might understand this. 

Nur. What sayest thou? knowest thou aught different 
from what hath been told us? 

‘Cu. Go, tell thy message, execute thine orders. The gods 
take care of those things about which they interest them- 
selves. 

Nor. Well, I will go, and in this matter will yield me to 
thy bidding. And may the issue be the best it can by the 
gift of heaven. [Lait the Nurs. 


_1 This discourse of the nurse has been plentifully abused by many com- 
mentators. Without, however, following Schutz, who admires and 
praises it most indiscreetly, we shall do well to remember the extraordinary 
detail of Clytzemnestra, Agam. 865. and of Phoenix in Homer, Ik. X. 486, 
etc., both of which are equally characteristic of the simplicity of the early 
ages. Shakspeare has allowed the nurse of Juliet to offend much more 
grievously. Old Translation. 

2 See Abresch’s learned note. 

3 Ambiguously spoken, as it may mean ‘‘ with hatred of our master ”” 
or “our hated master.’’ See Paley. 

4 Read cumroc. 
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Cu!. O Jupiter! sire of the Olympian gods, grant tome now 
beseeching thee that my fortunes may turn out successfully, in 
a manner that may be beheld by the wise well seeking’. In 
integrity’ have I uttered every word. O Jupiter! do protect 
them. Ah! ah! and set thou [him] before his foes within 
the house, since, if thou exaltest him to glory, thou shalt, if thou 
pleasest, receive in return a double and threefold recompense. 
Bethink thee too of a beloved hero’s orphan youngling yoked 
in harness of sufferings, and prescribe thou a limit to his race. 
Whot might see this striding of completed paces across the 
plain keeping due time? Ye too, that haunt the alcove that 
exults in opulence, give ear, propitious gods. Come, make 
atonement for the bloodshed of those that were done to death 
in the olden time by fresh vengeance. No more let ancient 
murder spawn in the halls. O thou that tenantest the vast 
chasm, graciously grant that the hero’s home may at the same 
time witness this righteous execution’, and that he may look 
forth fearlessly and brightly with friendly eyes from out the 
veil of gloom. May Maia’s most propitious® son also, willing 
him an auspicious issue, rightfully take up the cause. Many 
other mysterious things too will he develope if he be willing ; 
and uttering obscure language, both by night he brings dark- 
ness before the eyes, and in the daytime he is nought clearer. 


1 This Chorus is so corrupt, that no satisfactory conclusions can be 
formed respecting either the metre or sense. Klausen and Peile have 
done little that can be considered even as approximating to the truth, and 
Paley alone has displayed any taste in examining the text. 

2 J have imitated the perfect unintelligibility of the original. Paley reads 
Ode réxac pov TuxEiy Kupiwc, Ebgpoctivay paopévac idety. I cannos 
give an opinion. Linwood. s. v. riyn, considers the passage hopeless. 

3 dua dixac, Pauw, Dindorf, and Paley. 

* See Paley. I must confess my unmitigated ignorance of what a single 
sentence of this passage means. 

5 We must remove the stop after erduevov, which Paley would treat 
an accusative absolute. But Dindorf seems to approve the conjecture 
Bamberger 70 0& kah&e Kripevoy .... orducoy. This is certainly inge- 
nious, but I have my doubts about applying the epithet xriwevoy to a 
natural cave. But as Heath and Blomfield seem right in referring this to 
the abode of Delphic Apollo, this difficulty is easily surmounted. Blom- 
field appositely quotes Strabo, IX. p. 641. dzepreicOas Ot Tod oropiov 


rpixoda tbnddv. See also an important passage of Diodorus, XVI. 
p. 523, 524. 


§ See Paley. 
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And then at length will we pour forth! aloud song to celebrate 
the deliverance of the palace; such as may suit a woman’s 
tongue, auspiciously raised, and withal the lyre-struck strain 
of mourners: for the city this is well; my gain too, mine 
is enchanced, and evil withdraws from my friends. But do 
thou ‘boldly, when thy share of the deed shall have come, after 
shouting thy father’s name over a deed done for thy father’s 
sake, in answer to her shrieking, ‘“‘ My son!’ consummate a 
vengeance not wholly blameless’. Maintaining too within thy 
bosom the spirit of Perseus, in the cause of those dear to thee 
both above and below the earth, working out bitter wrath 
rather than to affection*®, accomplishing a murderous destruc- 
tion on those within, cutting off utterly the author of murder, 
Enter AGISTHUS. 

I have come not unbidden, but summoned by a messenger ; 
and I understand that some strangers who have arrived tel 
us news by no means welcome, to wit, the death of Orestes. 
And the imputation of this upon the house would be a blood- 
dripping burthen upon one still ulcerated and irritated by the 
former murder*. How am I to deem these tidings true and 
clear? or can it be that alarming rumours in the minds of 
women are flitting in mid-air, such as die away without 
effect? What of these things shouldst thou say, so as to 
prove it to my mind? 

Cu. We heard it indeed, but go thou within and question 
the strangers ; the authority of messengers is no way so good 
as for a man himself to make enquiry about the tidings which 
they bring’. 

Aiieis. I wish to see and question farther the messenger, 
whether he himself was present close at hand where he died, 
or whether he is telling what he has learned from obscure re- 
port. He certainly will not be able to delude a discerning 
mind. [Heit Aiaistuvs. 

1 All the merit of illustrating this passage is due to Blomfield, whom 
Dindorf closely follows (see notes). He rightly reads ody for thovTor, 
and puts the full stop after peOjoopey, instead of after wddev. So also 
Paley. Peile’s notes are an instance of the utter uselessness of lengthy. 
commentaries upon a corrupted text. 

2 Thus Paley. The readings are, however, not quite satisfactory. 

3 But see Linwood’s Lex. 

4 I have adopted Klausen’s construction, with Linwood and Paley. 

5 Cf. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 6. 
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Cx. Jupiter! Jupiter! what am I to say? whence shall I 
commence thus praying and importunating’? How, speaking 

from good feeling, shall I obtain an equivalent boon? ; 

For now either the gore-stained attempts of the man-slaying 
axes are on the point of working the destruction of the family 
of Agamemnon throughout all time, or he, kindling fire and 
light for liberty, and the authorities that give laws to the state, 
shall enjoy the great weal of his fathers. Upon such a con- 
flict as this is god-like Orestes, a solitary single-handed 
champion, on the point of entering against two. And may it 
be for victory ! 

iars. (from within the palace).—Ah! what, ho! 

Cu. Ah! ah! again! How stands the matter? how are 
things accomplished in the house? Stand we aloof from the 
comsummation of the business, that we may seem to be no way 
implicated in these horrors; for the issue of the conflict hath 
assuredly been settled. 

Enter a Domestic. 

Woe’s.me! ay every woe’s me, for my slain lord! yet 
once more woe’s me! in a third exclamation. Aigisthus is 
no more: but open as quickly as ye may, and unclose, by [re- 
moving | the bars, the doors of the women’s apartments ; and 
need there surely is of a vigorous arm; but not to succour the 
slain ; what need of that? What, hoa! I am shouting to the 
deaf, and calling in vain to those that are madly sleeping. 
Where is Clyteemnestra? what is she doing? It seems now 
that her neck is soon to fall on the edge of the steel, she being 
justly smitten?. 

Cry. (coming forward).—What is the matter? what meant 
the outcry thou art raising in the house ? 

Dom. I tell thee that the dead are slaying the living. 

Cryt. Ah me! I apprehend thy meaning from thy dark 
expressions. By treachery shall we perish exactly as we slew. 
Some one hand me a deathly axe with all speed. Let us see 


1 This is the sense given to éi@oaZovca by Buttmann Lexil. p. 349. 
but Blomfield reads éxieaZovoa, with the approbation of Paley, and 
apparently of Dindorf. 

2 The structure seems to hang between the proverbial form Zouce voy 
aun éxi Evpov toravar, and gouce avdrije aby eri Evoov sivat. The 
first verse denotes that Clyteemnestra is in extreme danger, and the second 
shows how 
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whether we are to be victors or vanquished; for unto that 
erisis of this evil am I come. 

Orzs. (bursting in.)—Thee too am I seeking—this wretch 
here has enough. 

Cryr. Ah me! thou art dead, dearest ASgisthus. 

Orgs. Lovest thou the man? then shalt thou lie in the 
same tomb, and thou shalt never desert him in death. 

Ciyt. Hold thee, my son! and revere this breast on which 
thou full often slumbering wast wont at the same time to suck 
with thy gums the well-nourishing milk. 

Ors. Pylades, how am I to act? is reverence to restrain 
me from slaying my mother ? 

Pyz. Where, then, are the oracles of Apollo uttered at 
Pytho, and the faithful oaths well plighted? Deem all thine 
enemies rather than the gods!. 

Orzs. I decide that thou prevailest, and admonishest me 
well: (turning to is mother,) follow me. I wish to slay thee 
close beside his corpse here ; for when he was alive too, thou 
didst use to deem him better than my father. Go sleep with 
him in death, since thou dost love this man, and him whom 
thou wast bound to love thou loathest. 

Cuiyt. I reared thee, and with thee I would spend my age- 

Orxrs. What! haying murdered my sire, shalt thou dwell 
with me? 

Cryt. Destiny, my child, was an accessory to these things. 

Orus. Ay, and so Destiny provides the doom that is now 
before thee. 

Criyt. Hast thou no awe of a parent’s curses, my child? 

Ores. No; for after giving me birth thou didst cast me out 
into misery. 

Cuyv. Surely I did not cast thee out [when I sent thee] to 
the house of a friend. 

Or. In two ways was I sold, son though I was of a free 
father. 

Cxyt. Where then is the price which I received for barter« 
ing thee away ? 

Ox. Iam ashamed to reproach thee in plain terms witha 
this deed of thine. 

Cuyt. Nay, only tell equally the follies of thy father. 


1 4. e. prefer the enmity of Clytzmnestra to that of Apollo, 
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Or. Reproach not him that bore the toil, thou that didst 
sit within the house. 

Cuiyr. ’Tis a sorrow to women to be debarred from a hus- 
band, my child. 

Or. Yet sure it is the husband’s toiling that supports them 
as they sit within. 

Cryt. It seems, then, that thou wilt slay thy mother, my 
child. 

Or. ’Tis thou wilt work thine own destruction, not I. 

Cryt. Look to it, beware of the wrathful furies of a 
mother. 

Or. But how am I to escape those of my father if I neglect 
this? 

Cuyt. I, a living woman, seem to be vainly making my 
moan to a sepulchre. 

Or. Ay, for the fate of my father wafts' down upon thee 
the doom that now awaits thee. 

Cryt. Ah me! this is the serpent that I bore and nurtured. 
In truth the panic occasioned by my dreams has been indeed 
prophetic. 

Or. Thou didst in truth slay one whom it became thee 
not, so suffer what becomes thee not. 

[OrxstEs forces his mother into the palace. 


Cu. Let us then bewail the twofold calamity even of this 
wretched pair. And since the hapless Orestes hath attained 
the consummation of many slaughters, this notwithstanding 
we prefer, that the eye of the house has not fallen in utter 
destruction. 

There hath come after a time vengeance for the chil- 
dren of Priam, heavy-avenging retribution; and there hath 
come into the dwelling of Agamemnon, a twofold lion, a 
twofold Mars. The exile of whom Apollo spake hath been 
successful? in every respect, having been rightly excited by 
the counsels of heaven. Celebrate ye with a loud shout the 


1 Compare Henry VI, part 2. TV. 1.— 

Come, Suffolk, I must waft thee to thy death. 

2 Read é\aye with Schutz, or é\aB_e with the Medicean MS. Thc 
passage is not however satisfactory, even then. I shall not offend against 
common sense by quoting Klausen’s attempted explanation of the common 
reading. Paley with much ingenuity proposes ZX. 
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escape’ of our master’s house from evils, and from the dilapi- 
dation of its treasures by the defiling pair, a mournful fate. 
There hath come to one whose care is lurking warfare, 
Retribution of wily soul. The daughter of Jove too hath in 
very truth lent a hand to the battle,—and correctly do we 
mortals style her Justice,—breathing deadly wrath against her 
foes: whom Apolio, the god of Parnassus, that haunts the 
mighty cavern of the earth,............ upon the summit, hath led, 
without guile he comes upon one guileful, halting in delay. 
The divinity is in a manner prevented from aiding the wicked. 
Meet it is that we revere the power of the celestials. We are 
permitted to behold the light, and the great fetter? of the 
mansion hath been taken off. Arise ye now, however, ye 
palaces! for too long a period did ye lie ever grovelling on 
the earth. Soon too will all-completing Time pass the vesti- 
bule of the palace, when he shall have driven from the hearth 
every abomination by lustral observances that expel calamities*,.. 
and it shall be permitted us mourners to see and hear every 
thing in a lucky posture*. The outcasts from the house shall 
be restored. We are permitted to behold the light. 

Or. Behold ye the two sovereigns of the realm and the 
pillagers of this mansion that murdered my father. Proud 
were they, when sitting on their thrones, and now too [are 
they | loving, as we may guess from what has befallen them, 
and the oath remains to their pledges [unbroken]. They con- 
spired indeed [to work] the death of my unhappy father, and 
to die together; and this result is according tothe oath. Fur- 


1 As not even Peile has attempted to explain this passage, I have made 
my version as literal and unintelligible as the original. Kausen is pain- 
fully wrong, and Paley alone shows any sagacity. He would read ézop- 
OcadZwy in lieu of éw’ 6yOec agey. Dindorf marks a lacuna of several 
lines, without reason, as far as I can see. I will merely remark tha 
éroixecOa is properly used of the attacks of Apollo, as Il. A. 

2 The reading péyay points to some other noun than Wddvov, and the 
commentators have accordingly altered it to péya. Paley suspects that 
the reading has been interpolated, and that we should read yadwov 
Obpwr. : 

® I have followed Dindorf’s text, which is a great improvement upon 
the old readings. So also Paley. 

4 Hermann’s emendation edzpoowmoxoirg has been unanimously re- 
ceived by the later editors. The metaphor is taken from the dice, as is 
also the following wecovvrat. 
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thermore behold ye!,—ye that are hearers of these ills, the » 
contrivance, the shackles of my unhappy father, both the fet- 
ters for his hands and the yoke for his feet! Stretch it out, 
and standing round ina circle display the robe that enshrouded 
the hero, in order that the father may see—not mine, but he 
that beholdeth all these things, the Sun—the unhallowed 
doings of my mother; that so he may be present to me in my 
trial some future time, as an evidence, that with justice I pro- 
secuted this doom; of my mother I mean, for Iam not speak- 
ing of that of AZgisthus, for he has undergone the sentence of | 
an adulterer, as the law prescribes. But she who plotted this 
detestable deed against a husband, from whom she had been 
wont to bear the burthen of children beneath her zone—a 
burthen once dear, but now, as is plain, an hostile ill—what 
thinkest thou? assuredly she was a conger, or a viper’, that 
could canker by a touch one who had not suffered from her 
bite, by reason of her daring and her unrighteous spirit; what 
shall I call it, and sueceed in giving it a correct name? a 
snare for a wild beast, or a canopy of a bath that enshrouded 
the feet of the dead? nay rather, thou mightest call it a net 
or toils, and a robe for snaring the feet. A thing like this a 
robber might have in his possession; one that deceives stran- 
gers, that leads a life of plunder, and cutting off many by 
this device, he might nurse many a hot deed in his mind. Be 
never woman like this an inmate in my house: sooner may I 
be doomed by the gods to die childless. 

Cu. Alas! alas for the sad deeds! by a hateful death wast 
thou despatched, and for the survivor also suffering blame. 

Or. Did he or did he not do it? but this vest bears witness 
to me that the sword of Mgisthus stained it. The stain of 
the gore too coincides with the time [of the deed, | damaging 
the various hues of the embroidery. Now I praise him’, now 


2 Compare Shakespere, Julius Cesar, III. 2. 

2 See Paley. Blomfield elegantly and truly reads pipawwé y’ cir’ ExOv" 
Zu .... paddov. Peile’s note will tell the student a great deal more 
about Greek syntax, than he will probably wish to remember. 

3 [ think with Scholefield that aivé airdy does refer ty Agisthus, and 
is introduced as a touch of nature by the poet. Having slain his enemy 
the wrath of Orestes is at an end. If am wrong, I can only allese the 
following lines of Young in my excuse: 
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upon the spot I bemoan him; and addressing his vestment, 
that wrought my father’s fall, I grieve for the offences and 
the suffering, and the entire family, having the unenviable 
pollutions of this victory which I have achieved. 

Cu. No one of human kind shall spend unscathed a life 
free from ill throughout its whole length. Alas! alas! of 
troubles one is this very instant upon us, and another will 
come. 

Or. But, that you maylearn, I of a truth know to what 
issue it will come?: as though with horses of a charioteer I am 
wandering wide of the course; for thoughts hard to be con- 
trolled are hurrying me away overcome by them. And at my 
heart fear is ready to sing or dance in phrensy. 

But while I am still in my senses, I make declaration to 
my friends, and assert that with justice I slew my mother, 
an abomination, murdering my father, and detested of the 
gods. And as for my provocatives to this daring, I prize most 
highly Loxias, the prophet of Pytho, who announced to me 
by oracle, that if I did this I should be beyond the reach of 
evil censure; but if I had neglected it, I will not teli the 
penalty; for no one will arrive at the agonies by conjecture, 
And now behold me, how arrayed with this branch and chaplet 
I will draw nigh unto the central shrine, the spot trodden by? 
Loxias, and the blaze of fire that hath been called imperish- 
able, fleeing from this kindred blood: nay Loxias charged me 
not to betake myself to any other shrine. And I bid all the 


Is this Alonzo? Where’s the haughty mein ? 

Ts that the hand which smote me? Heavens, how pale! 

And art thou dead? So is my enmity. 

ZI wer not with the dust. 

* * * * ** 

Terror and doubt fall on me: all thy good 

Now biazes, all thy guilt is in the grave. 

Never had man such funeral applause.—The Revenge, V. ult. 


And King Henry IV. First Part, IV. 4,— 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven? 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph ! 
1 So Blomfield and Dindorf. I prefer Emper’s reading,—daAQ’, og 
ay eidnr’, (od yap oid. x. 7. .) Peile’s criticism is in his best style. 
2 Literally, ‘‘ by the bow.’’ Peile renders wé(oy “the footstocl'* 
See Blomfield. 
iw 
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Argives bear witness to me, how that after a lapse of time 
these evils were dealt out by me: but I a vagabond, estranged 
from this land, living and dying having left this fame. 

Cu. But since thou hast done well, neither yoke thy mouth 
to evil omened words, nor with thy tongue bode horrors, after 
having given liberty to the whole state of the Argives, success- 
fully 10; ppitg the heads of two serpents. 

Or. Ah! ah! ye handmaids, here they are in the guise of 
Gorgons, in sable vestments, and entwined with densely woven 
snakes. I can stay no longer. 

Cu. What fancies disturb thee, thou dearest of men to thy 
father ? command thyself, be not scared after achieving a sig- 
nal victory. 

Or. They are not fancies of these agonies that are upon 
me; for here are plainly the angry hell-hounds of my mother. 

Cu. Aye, for the fresh blood is still upon thine hands, hence 
isit that perturbation falls upon thy mind. 

Or. Sovereign Apollo! now they are swarming; and from 
their eyes they still loathly gore. 

Cu. Within there is purification for thee ; but if thou touch- 
est Loxias he will set thee free from these sufferings. 

Or. Ye indeed see not these, but I do see them!; and I am 
driven away, and can stay no longer. 


[ Hxit ORESTES. 

Cu. But mayest thou be happy, and may the deity, graci- 
ously regarding thee, protect thee for a better hap. This 
third tempest arising out of the family, after having blown in 
its turn in the royal halls, like as a family wind? hath come to 
anend. First of all there were the child-devouring wretched 
troubles of Thyestes. Next came a hero's kingly sufferings, 
and stabbed in a bath the warrior chieftain of the Greeks 
perished. Now too once more, third in order, there hath 
come, we know not whence, a saviour, or should I eall it 
doom. - Where then is the violence of calamity, when lulled, 
to find an end; or where is it to reach a termination? 


1 So in Tickell’s Colin and Lucy,— 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. Op TRANSI ATION, 
? See Blomfield. 
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THE FURIES. 


Orestes comes to Delphi, pursued by the Erinnys of his mothe. 
Clytemnestra. He is assured of Apollo’s protection, and the scene 
changes to Athens, where he undergoes his trial before the Areopagus, 
now instituted by Minerva. On his acquittal, the Erinnys at first 
threaten Athens with their wrath; but, on Minerva assuring them that 
they shall ever be held in honour, they promise to confer all possible 
blessings upon the Athenians. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


PyrHIAN PRIESTESS. Guost oF CLYTHMNESTRA. 
APOLLO. ORESTES. 
MINERVA. | Cuorvus oF Fortes. 


PrizstEss. First indeed with these prayers I honour Earth 
the first-prophetess of the Deities: and after her! Themis, 
who then next sat on this, her mother’s, oracular seat, as a 
certain legend runs. But in the third turn, [ Themis] being 
willing, and not in despite of any one, Titanian Pheebe, another 
child of Earth took the seat, and she gives it to Phoebus as a 
birth gift. And he has his name derived from Phebe. But 
having left the lake and the Delian rock, having landed on 
the ship-receiving shores of Pallas, he came into this land 
and to the seats of Parnassus. And the road-making sons of 
Vulcan? attend on*, and greatly worship him, rendering the 


1 There seems something very strange and abrupt in the article rijec. 
Burges would read y7j¢. On the mythology of this passage see the notes 
of Stanley and Blomfield (in Linwood’s edition), and Muller, Eumenides, 
§ 91, p. 213, who remarks that 07) in v. 3, must be taken in close con- 
nection with 76 pnrpdc, “ the primeval Prophetess Earth being succeeded 
in the possession of the sacred seat by her daughter Themis, by a kind of 
hereditary right; the latter transferred it with good will to her sister 
Phoebe,” etc. 

2 <«This denotes the Athenians as descended from Erichthonius. Cf. 
Hesych. s. v. ‘Hpatoriadar.”” Muller, note, p. 214. Cf. Orac. Sibyll. 
Vet. p. 56. & Za0éng yeyadrec EpryOoviow yr £OAne. 

3 Or “escort in pomp.’’? See my note on Soph. Ant. 1133. On the 
zarly formed road here mentioned, ef, Muller, Dorians, It. § 14. 

N.2 
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rough earth smooth. But the people honour exceedingly him 
having come, and Delphus who sways the helm? of this land. 
. And Jove having made him inspired in mind with the art, 
seats him here the fourth seer on the throne ; and Loxias? is 
the prophet of his father Jove. To these deities I prelude my 
address with prayers. And Pronzan Pallas is celebrated in 
story. And I venerate the nymphs, where is the Corician 
hollow grot, bird-loved, the haunt of Deities. Bromius toc 
possesses the realm, nor am I forgetful of it, from the time 
that the god led on his Bacchants, having plotted death for 
Pentheus like a hare; and invoking the fountains of Plistus, 
and the might of Neptune, and perfect highest Jove. I then 
git down a prophetess on the throne; and now may the gods 
grant that 1 obtain by far the best of former entrances, and if 
any from the Greeks are present, let them advance having 
obtained their turn by lot, as is the custom: for I prophesy 
as the god may direct. (She enters the temple, and suddenly 
returns.) Certainly things dreadful to tell, and dreadful to 
behold with eyes have sent me back from the abodes of Loxias, 
so that I neither have strength, nor can uplift my steps: but 
Trun with my hands, not by swiftnessof legs; for an aftrighted 
old woman is nothing, like a child [in strength]. I creep, 
indeed, towards the shrine of many garlands’, and I behold at 
the marble navel stone* a man under the curse® of god, sitting 


1 Cf. Sept. c. Th. 2, 3. with the commentators. 

2 Compare Rabelais, Bk. III. ch. 19. “* For many times, in the inter- 
pretation of oracles, right witty, learned and ingenious men have been 
deceived through amphibologies, equivoques, and obscurity of words, no 
less than by the brevity of their sentences. For which cause Apollo, the 
god of vaticination, was surnamed Ao£iac.” 

° Cf. intpp. on Aristoph. Plut. 39; Callim. Hymn. Apoll. 1; Orac. 
Sybill. 1. c. KAvre dadunpedéwy yuparoy arobéicKedoy 6upyy. 

4 “Yn the time of Aischylus this Omphalus was situated in the Adytum 
of the Temple. . . . in vase-paintings Orestes is exhibited as a suppliant 
for protection and expiation, sitting on the Omphalus in the temple. 
exactly as described by Aischylus.’? Muller, Eum. p. 89,90. See the 
whole passage. It must be observed that Orestes could not have flown 
to the temple of Apollo for refuge, unless he bad previously undergone 
purification. See below, 280, sqq. Thus the Sybarites were driven frony 
the temple by Pythia on account of the murder of a cithera-player, as yet 
anexpiated; see Ailian, Var, Hist. V. 45, and compare Simplicius on 
Epict. § 39, p. 259, ed. Salmas. Aristot. Pol, IT, 2, 

§ See Linwoadl’s Lexicon. 
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as a suppliant, with his hands dripping with blood, and hold- 
ing a newly-drawn' sword, and a high-grown branch of 
olive, wreathed decorously with much? wool, with a white 
fleece: for so I will clearly declare. But before this man 
a wondrous troop of women sleeps seated in the seats; by no 
means women, but Gorgons I call them; nor again will I liken 
them to Gorgon forms®, [for] I have seen once on a time [the 
Harpies | painted, carrying off the food of Phineus; but these 
are wingless to behold, and black, abominable in kind. Ané 
they snore with breathings not to be approached, and from 
their eyes they distil hateful violence*. And their dress is fit 
to wear neither at the images of gods, nor within the dwellings 
of men. I have not beheld the tribe of this sisterhood; nor 
[do I know] what land can boast of having nourished this 
race with impunity, so as not to groan on account of its troubles. 
Let what ensues now be a care to the ruler of these abodes 
mighty Loxias himself: but he is healing-seer and diviner 
-nd purifier of abodes® to others. [ The interior of the temple, 
with the tripod and omphalus, 1s disclosed, and ORESTES ts dis- 
covered sitting on the omphalus, the chorus of Furtxzs sleeping 


1 Burges reads yveoorayéc. The common reading is certainly awk- 
ward. 

2 The wool used for this purpose, was of a great length. See Dindorf. 
Still, ppeyiory is but a graceless epithet, and the repetition apyijre Mado, 
far from pleasing. I cannot help thinking that the passage is inter- 
polated, and that we should simply read, 

ApyiTe padrAP cwdpovuc éorEeupéevor. 

3 See by all means Muller, § 93, p. 215. sqq. 

* But Burges’ emendation, \¢Ba, is unanimously adopted by Dindorf 
Linwood, and Paley. Render it “ rheum,’”’ “ venom.” 

5 roicw aoc has always displeased me. In the first place the ter- 
naination of the article seems to make an unnecessary emphasis, and there 
is no subject mentioned, to which GAXove can be opposed. The Scholiast 
says: méow pahdov tHy idiwy; which is followed by Schutz, Paley, and 
Linwood. I have little doubt that At’schylus wrote: 

Kae Tote adyratc Owuadrwy Kaapovoc. 
The very word, and with the same construction, is used of Orestes in 
Agam. 1282. @uydc 8 adyrne rijode yije awdgevog Karecow; and inv 
Choeph, 1042. ’Eyw 8 adijrne rijode yij¢ amdéevoc; Cf. Soph, Cid. Col. 
746. 948. bc oie éG@ Towovod adyrac rd duod vais mode; Eur. 
Heracl. 51. Wdong adjjrae yije dxeoreonpévor; 224. ixérag adjras 
ovyyeveig. Suca an ad2j7n¢ was Adrastus, in Herodot. I. 35. 
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on seats around him. Avouto standing by fis side, and 
Hermes in the background’. | 

Apcotto. By no means will I forsake you: but till the end 
standing near you as a guardian, even though far off, to your 
enemies I will not be gentle. And now you behold these 
mad ones caught; but the abhorred virgins, aged chil- 
dren have fallen in sleep*, whom neither one of the gods, 
nor man, nor beast, at any time embraces; but for the sake 
of evils they were born; since they inhabit evil darkness, and 
Tartarus beneath the earth, things hated by men and Olym- 
pian gods. But nevertheless fly, nor be softened in spirit ; 
for they will pursue with impunity you even through the long 
continent as you proceed® along the land trod in your wander- 
ings, and over the deep, and the sea-girt cities. And be not 
weared, driven herd-like* through this toil: but coming to the 
city of Pallas sit down having taken in your arms’ the ancient 
image; and there, having judges of these things and soothing 

- words, we will find means, so as completely to deliver you 
from these toils: for truly I persuaded you to slay your 
mother. 

Orustrs. King Apollo thou knowest indeed to be just, and 
since thou knowest this, learn also not to be unmindful, but 
your power is an assurance that you will do things well. 

Ap. Remember, let not fear overcome you in mind. And 
do you, my brother, of a common father’s blood, Mercury, 
guard him ; and, being very rightly named, be a conductor, 
taking care of this my suppliant. Jove reveres excessively® 
this [thine] office, coming to mortals with well-conducting 


1 Tn the stage directions in this play, I have followed Muller. Com- 
pare Eumenides, p. 91—4. 

2 There is much awkwardness in the change of construction. Kai vow 
points to the fact of the Furies being overcome, as an instance of Apollo’s 
previous -assertion. aecovoa must, I think, be taken as a nominative 
absolute. Verses71, 2, seem to me out of place. 

3 See Paley. 

4 This is Wakefield’s interpretation, approved by Wieseler, and Lin- 
wood. Paley provers, *‘ brooding over.” 

5 Cf. Jelf. Gk. Gr. § 646, obs. 

6 txvdpuwc, Hermann’s emendation, is approved by Din@orf. Perhaps 
évvonov oéBac would be better. So dairec évvopot, Choeph. 483. dikag 
évyépov, Suppl. 384. 
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fortune. [£xit OrnestEs, conducted by Hermes. The Ghost 
of CLYTHMNESTRA ascends". | 

Guost or ClyrmMNEsTRA. Sleep on, will ye?? and what 
need is there of sleepers? But I thus dishonoured by you 
among the other dead, because I was a slayer, reproach among 
the dead ceases not: and in disgrace I wander, and I declare 
‘o you that I have the greatest reproach from those. But 
having suffered thus dreadful things from those most dear, 
none of the deities is enraged on account of me, slaughtered 
by matricidal hands. Behold these blows on thee, my heart?; 
for the slumbering mind is keen in its eyes‘, but during day 
the fate of mortals cannot foresee® futurity. Full oftentimes 
have ye tasted of my offerings®, both wineless libations, tem- 
perate soothing gifts, and I have offered at the hearth of fire 
nightly solemn feasts at an hour common to none of the gods. 
And all these things I behold trampled under the heel. But 
he is gone having escaped like a fawn, and moreoyer lightly 
has he rushed from the midst of the toils, having greatly 
laughed at you. Hear what I have said in behalf of this my 
soul, O goddesses beneath the earth: for I Clytemnestra, a 
dream’ now call upon you. Snore on, but the man is gone 
flying afar: for the gods of supplication are friendly to my 
relatives, not to me®. Soundly you slumber, and pity not my 
suffering; but Orestes murderer of me his mother is gone. 
Do you cry oh? do you slumber? will you not quickly arise? 


1 Burges remarks that Alschylus was the first who introduced appa- 
ritions uponthe stage, quoting the Greek life of Aischylus, wodroc. . . riv 
cKnvyy éxdopyoe Kat Tiy Obi THY Oeaparwy Karéedvée 7H Aaprporn tis 
ypapaic Kai pnxavaic Bwpote re kai Taporg cddmyév" EtdWdorg Eprv- 
vuot. For the spectre costume of Clytemnestra see Muller, p. i6;, 

2 See Paley. 

This is Porson’s emendation. The common reading is raydiag, 
Hermann, doa 02 mAnyde rdode kagdiag 6Hev, which Dindorf prefers. 

4 Stanley appositely quotes Cicero de Dio. I. 30. “ cum et somno revo- 
catus a societate et contagione corporis, tum memiuit preeteritorum, pre- 
sentia cernit, futura providet.”’ 

5 woip’ ampdcxomoc, Turnebus and Dindorf. Hermann reads ¢pevev 
for Bpotdy. ' 

6 Burges’s note contains sume learned illustrations of persons re- 
proaching the gods for the sacrifices they had received. 

7 So Schutz. Cf. Ag. 82. 

8 tuoi. But see Dindorf. 
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What thing has been done by you except to work evils? 
Sleep and toil powerful conspirers have wasted the strength of 
the fell dragon. 

Cuorvus. Seize, seize, seize, seize, take heed!. 

Cryr. In dreams you pursue the beast, and moan like a 
dog that never leaves off the care of toil. What are you 
doing? arise, let not toil overcome you, nor be ignorant of 
your loss, enfeebled by sleep. Grieve your heart by my just 
reproaches ; for to the wise [such reproaches | are like stings. 
But wafting on him your bloody breath, wasting him with a 
fire of the entrails, follow, consume him by a second pursuit. 

Cu. Do you rouse, and rouse her, but I [rouse] you. 
Dost sleep? arise, and having spurned off sleep, let us see if 
any of this prelude is vain. Ah! ah! We have suf- 
fered friends, (certainly now I haye suffered much and in 
vain) we have suffered affliction dire, O gods, intolerable ill. 
The beast has fallen from out the toils, and is gone. Over- 
come by sleep I have lost my prey. O son of Jove, thou 
art thievish, and thou a young god hast ridden down aged 
deities, reverencing [this] suppliant, an impious man and 
bitter to his parents, and, god though you be, you have stolen 
away the matricide. Which of these things will one say is 
just? But to me reproach coming from dreams has struck 
me, like a charioteer, with a middle-seizing goad. At my 
heart, at my liver there is present a grievous pain from a 
scourger, an hostile executioner, so that I have a very griev- 
ous chill. Such things do the younger gods, exercising might 
in all things beyond right. One may behold? earth’s navel 
stone having taken on itself a blood-dropping clot about foot 
and head, so as to have a terrible defilement of bloodshed. 
But being a prophet, thou hast defiled with domestic pollution 
thy shrine, self-invited, self-called, contrary to the law of gods 
honouring mortal things’, and having destroyed the ancient 
fates; and severe to me‘, he shall yet not deliver him (Orestes,} 


1 See Muller, p. 6, and on the metrical arrangements, p. 60, sqq- 

? T have followed Wakefield in reading Qp6uPoy for Oodvor, with Din- 
dorf, Linwood, and Paley, to whom I am indebted for the explanation ox 
the passage. 

3 Cf. Prom. 30. Boorotor rysde Wracac répa Sikne. 

4 Pearson reads eajot ye. There is much awkwardness in d$..-. Kal 
nos Kat... 7€in these lines, Dindorf says, ‘‘ notandus transitus eb 
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and having fled beneath the earth, never shall he be set free. 
ae being guilty, he shall find another avenging deity on his! 
ead. 

Ap. Out, I bid you depart with speed from these abodes; 
begone from the prophetic shrines, lest even having receiveé 
the winged swift snake*, hurled from the golden string, you 
send forth through pain the black foam [sucked] from men, 
vomiting the clots of gore which you have drawn. By no 
means is it fitting to approach these abodes, but where there 
are head-cutting, eye-digging® revenges and slaughters, 
and the vigour of boys is injured, and destruction of the 
seed, and maiming, and stoning, [and where] those impaled 
by the spine groan with much wailing. Hear, you, abhorred 
by the gods, of what a feast you have the delight? but the 
whole fashion of your form leads to this. It is fit that such 
should inhabit the cave of the blood-sucking lion, not to tarry* 
in these oracular seats, an abomination to the neighbours. Be- 
gone, you who feed without a keeper; but none of the gods 
has regard for such an herd. 

Cu. Royal Apollo, hear our reply in turn. You yourself 
are not a sharer in these things, but have done them alto- 
gether, being the entire cause. 

Av. How now? thus far extend your speech®. 

Cu. You enjoined by oracles, so that the stranger should 
slay his mother. 

Ap. I enjoined by oracles that he should inflict vengeance 
on account of his father: what then? 

Cu. And next you promised [to be} an advyocate® of new 
bloodshed. 


secunda ad tertiam personam.” (Compare my note on Apul. de Deo Socr. 
§ 22. p.75, note 6.) But such a change could not be made with such a 
clumsiness in the connecting particles. I think we should read: 

Kajol TE AuTOOG TOUTOY odK EkAUGETAL. 

1 écsivoyv must be incorrect. Dindorf reads é« xeivov, “post illud, 
quod ante passus est.’’ 

2 7, e. arrow. 

3 This agreeable catalogue of human tortures so learnedly illustrated by 
Stanley. vs. 188 is thoroughly corrupt. Burges’ emendation, raidwy ré 
xAoumc Kal Kakdy akopwvia, seems the best yet proposed. 

+ Perhaps it is better to take these words to signify évrpiBes@ar yo. 
puooc, with Schutz. 

5 7. e. so as to tell me your meaning, 

§ déxrwo is a forensic word. 
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Av. And I bade him betake himself to these abodes. 

Cu. And you revile forsooth these [his] attendants. 

Av. For it is not proper that they should come to these 
abodes. 

Cu. But this is commanded to us. 

Apr. What honour is this? boast of a glorious office. 

Cu. We driye the murderers of their mother from their 
homes. 

Ap. But what [of the slayer] of a woman who has deprived 
her husband of life? 

Cu. The blood of kindred should not be shed by kindred. 

Ap. Certainly, the nuptial troth, pledged under connubial 
Juno and Jove, would be altogether without honour, and would 
avail nothing. But Venus is cast away, dishonoured, by 
these words, whence arise to mortals the dearest joys. For 
the bed is appointed by fate to man and woman, and is greater* 
than an oath, when guarded with justice. If, therefore, you 
are gentle to those who slay each other, so that it comes to | 
pass* that you do not even regard them with anger; I say that 
you unjustly drive Orestes into exile: for I know that you are 
exceedingly wroth at the one party, but manifestly treating the 
other more quietly. But the goddess Pallas shall regard the 
justice of these things. 

Cu. That man never, in any respect, will I abandon. 

Ar. Do you then pursue, and take to yourself more toil. 

Cu. Do not you detract from my honours by your words. 
Ap. I would not receive your honours, so as to possess 


Cu. For, altogether you are called great at the throne of 
Jove. But I (for a mother’s blood brings on punishment) will 
pursue this man, a huntress Fury. 

Av, But I will aid, and deliver the suppliant: for dreadful 
among mortals and among gods, is the wrath of a suppliant, 
if willingly I should forsake him. 

Or.? Queen Minerva, by the commands of Apollo I am 


1 See Paley. 

2 Paley thus explains po) yevéoOar pind’ ixonrederyv. Jelf. § 670, 
classes the passage among the instances of the infinitive with the article 
being put for the infinitive without it. Dindorf prefers Meineke’s emen- 
dation, rivecOat. 


* «The scene is shifted to Athens, and the temple of Apollo trans- 
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come, but do thou receive propitiously accused of crime, not 
one now stained with guilt nor impure in hand, but now 
blunted’, worn away before this time, in others’ abodes and 
paths of mortals. Passing over sea and Isnd alike, observing 
the oracular injunctions of Loxias, I approach thine abode 
and image, goddess. Here, keeping my station, will I await 
the event of justice (or, judgment). 

Cu. Ho! this is the clear sign of the man, but follow the 
counsels of the voiceless informer. For as a dog chases the 
wounded hind, we trace out him by bloody drops*. But with 
many deadly toils my bowels pant; for every place of earth 
has been traversed, and oyer the sea by wingless flight have I 
come, pursuing, no way inferior to a ship. And now he is 
crouching somewhere here: the smell of human blood delights 
me. Look, look again by all means; observe all things; lest 
the matricide unpunished escape your notice, having gone in 
flight. He here again, having protection, twined around the 
image of the immortal goddess, wishes to undergo trial for 
his deed®. But this may not be; his mother’s blood on the 


formed into the temple of Minerva Polias. A considerable interval of 
time must be supposed to haye elapsed between the foregoing and follow- 
ing portion of the drama.’’ Muller, p. 9, ‘‘a disregard of the extrinsic 
unities quite in character with the Alschylean poetry,’’ zd. p. 96. Com- 
pare Schlegel, XVII. p. 247, sqq. where the subject of the unity of time 
is admirably discussed; also Twining, Poetics, vol. I. p. 337, note 43. 

1 On the previous purifications of Orestes see my note on v.40. The 
principal one took place at Troezene. See Pausan. IJ. 31, who relates that 
he was compelled to dwell ina small hut, until his purification in the waters 
of Hippocrene. Varro apud Probum in Virg. Hcl. I. p. 4, ed. Keil. 
mentions another purgation which he underwent in seven streams near 
Rhegium, where he is said to have built a temple. Libanius,t. II. p. 366. 
D. mentions another purification which he received from the inhabitants 
of Antioch. Lampridius, in his life of Heliogabalus, § 7, p. 809, says 
that he also underwent lustration at three streams near the Hebrus. 

2 Compare the speech of the First Fury, in Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound, act i. 

We are the ministers of pains and fear, 

And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate, 

And clinging crime; and as lean dogs pursue, 

Through wood and lake, some struck and sobbing fawn, 
We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live. 

3 I cannot see any occasion for altering yepd2' to yoewy with Scaliger, 
Wakefield, and Linwood. The best interpretation is perhaps that of 
Paley, who translates, “by clasping the statue of the goddess divine, ix 
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ground, cannot be recalled, alas! the life’s blood, poured on 


the plain, is gone. But you needs must suffer punishment in © 


your turn, so that I suck from you alive the red gore from 
your limbs; and may I bear from you the taste of a draught 
dire to quaff; and having wasted you away I will lead you 
alive below, that! you may suffer a return for the matricidal 
woe. But you shall behold’, if any other too of mortals has 
sinned, acting impiously either towards a god, or any guest, 
or dear parents, each haying things worthy of justice. For 
mighty Pluto is the judge of mortals below the earth, and he 
looks upon all things with recording mind. 

Or. I, taught in evils, know many ablutions; and to speak, 
when it is proper, and to be silent in hke manner: but in this 
thing I was enjoined to speak by a wise teacher: for the blood 
_ sleeps and fades from my hand, and the matricidal pollution 
is washed out. For being fresh, at the hearth of the god 
Phoebus it was banished by ablutions from the sacrifice of 


swine®, But it would be a long tale to me from the beginning | 


[to tell] how many I approached with harmless intercourse. 
Time removyes* all things growing old at the same time. And 


willing to piace himself in our power.” But I cannot help thinking that 
Stanley’s interpretation, ‘“vult esse reus manuum, 7. e. cedis peractz,”’ 
is right, and that the expression is a forensic one. Hesychius interprets 
wmdducoc, VrEevOuvoc, ypewarne, Evoxoc dikne. Pollux, VIII. 5, p. 382, 
ed. Seber. makes it equivalent to kardducoc. It probably is best under- 
stood as I have translated it. 

1 Dindorf reads ayrizouw’ we, with Schutz. 

* Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 146, sqq.; Virg. Ain. VI. 548; Tibull. I. 3, 67. 
For the general sense compare Auschin. Socrat. Axioch. § 21, core dé Td 
Lav out Kakoupynuarwy 7a0n, dyovrat modc ’Epuvviwy éx’ "EoeBoc 


kai Xdoc, dvd Taprdpovw’ tv0a ywpoe aceBGv. For the Platonic de- 


scriptions see Wyttenb. on Plut. fragm. p. 137, sq. at the end of his 
edition of the De Sera Num. Vindicta. 

3 See the notes of Stanley. 

4 But caaiper should be read, with Stanley. Hermann would erase 
the line. Burges transposes it ingeniously, but with too much alteration 
of the text. I think its proper place is before v. 276, at the beginning of 
Orestes’ speech, which I would read thus: 

Xpdvoc kabaina ravra ynpdcKwy dpov. 
Kayo dwWaxOsic tv Kaxote txiorapat 
TodXode KaBappode, kK. 7 X. 
The enunciation of a proverb could find no fitter place, and the zodhoi 


sa@appot would be the natural result of Orestes’ experience in the puri. 
flying effects of time. 
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now from pure mouth piously I call on Minerva, queen of th.s 
region, to come to me an assistant; and she shall possess 
without the spear both me myself, and my land, and the Argive 
people, justly faithful, and an ally for ever. But whether in 
the places of the Lybian region around the wave of Triton, 
her native stream, she sets her foot upright or covered?, 
aiding her friends, or surveys the Phlegrean plain, like a bold 
leader, let her come, (and she hears even’ afar, being a 
goddess,) that she may be a deliverer to me from these 
things. 

Cu. By no means shall Apollo, or the might of Minerva set 
you free, so as not to perish neglected, not having learnt 
where in your mind to rejoice, the bloodless food of demons, 
a shadow. Dost thou not reply, but dost thou disdain my 
words, thou who art both nourished for, and devoted to me?. 
And alive you shall feed me, not slain at the altar, and you 
shall hear this hymn that charms you. Come then, let us also 
join the dance, since it has seemed good to us to pour forth 
the hated song, and to declare how our band distributes its 
lots among men; and we delight in being upright [ministers | 
of justice. On him indeed who possesses pure hands no wrath 
from us steals, but free from harm he passes his life: but 
whoever, committing crime, like this man, conceals his bloody 
hands, close at hand as true witnesses to the dead, we appear 
effectually as avengers of blood to him. Mother, O mother 
Night! thou who brought me forth a punishment’ to the dead 
and the living, hear! for the son of Latona makes me disho- 
noured, taking away this timid animal, our own victim to 
expiate a mother’s murder*. But over the victim [be this the * 
strain, one fraught with distracting, mind-destroying, the hymn 
of the Furies, that charms the mind, without the lyre, that 
causes shrivelling to mortals. For prevailing fate has destined 
to us firmly to hold this office, to pursue those of mortals by 
whom wicked murders are committed, until [the murderer | 
hath gone below the earth; and when dead he is not quite 


1 7, e. whether she stands or sits. Burges reads carwoepi. But see 
Muller, p. 103, note 7. 

2 T have added a note of interrogation with Schutz and Paley. 

3 Read wowwdy with Aldus. 

4 Compare the incantations in Macheth, iv. 1, and Kirke White's 


Gondoline, : 
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free. But over the victim [be this the] song, fraught with 
madness, distracting, mind-destreying, the hymn of the Furies, 
that charms minds, without the lyre, that causes shrivelling to 
mortals. This lot was assigned to us at our birth: to keep 
our hands from the immortals, nor is there any common 
feeder with us; and of white garments am I ever destitute and 
devoid. For I take upon myself the overthrow of houses, 
when Mars, being kindred, has slain a friend. Him intently 
pursuing, oh! strong though he be, we destroy, because of 
newly-shed blood. And earnestly striving to take away from 
another this care, and to effect an exemption for the gods in 
regard to prayers offered to me, and not to come into question 
of arbitration: for Jove deems unworthy of his converse this 
blood-dripping justly-hated band. For suddenly leaping from 
above, I bring down the strength of my foot withheavy fall, hmbs - 
that cause the swift? to trip, an intolerable calamity. And the 
thoughts of men even when very lofty beneath the sky, waste 
away, and decrease down to earth unhonoured, at our approach 
clad in our black garments, and at the hated dances of our 
feet. But falling he knows not this, through his foolish 
distraction: such darkness hovers upon the man on account 
of his crime, and rumour with many groans proclaims® the 
murky cloud against regard to the house. For ‘tis fixed*. 
But we are® both quick of contrivance and persevering in 
accomplishing it, and awfully mindful of evil deeds, and impla- 
cable to mortals, executing an office ignoble aud unhonoured, 
apart from gods with a sunless torch, in a way alike difficult 
to be trodden by those who see and by the blind’. Who then 
of mortals dreads not and fears these, hearing my office con- 
firmed by fate, given perfect from the gods: but my ancient 


1 See Paley. We must read dyra meo, with Hermann, and ozevdo- 
péva with Burges. See Dindorf. 

? Linwood prefers ofadeod zep ravudodporc, referring to Musgr. on 
Soph. Ant. 779,; Blomf. on Prom. 939. The common reading he would 
translate, “ exerting in running their stumbling limbs.’ 

3 Paley prefers taking aidarac passively, and dy\vy as an accusative 
of consequence, ‘‘que et ipsa sit caligo tenebrosa.”’? Jelf, § 586 (as 
would appear from the Index), follows the usual interpretation. 

4 Hermann compares Agam. 1563. 

® The scholiast rightly supplies écpév. Cf. Self, § 376, a 

€ i. e, the living or the dead. 
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honour remains to me, nor do I meet with ignominy, though 
possessing a station beneath the earth and sunless darkness. 

Mry. From afar I heard the sound of a voice from Scaman- 
der, where I occupy’, a land which in truth the leaders and 
chiefs of the Greeks, a great portion of the captured posses- 
sions, assigned for ever to me, root and branch, a chosen gift 
to the children of Theseus. From thence I have come, plying 
an unwearied foot, marhout wings with rustling noise bran- 
dishing my hollow egis? , having yoked this car to vigorous 
steeds. But beholding ‘this strange company, I am ‘by no 
means afraid, but a wonder is before my eyes. Who, pray, 
are you? I speak to all in common: both to this stranger 
seated at my image, and to you resembling no race of beings 
produced, nor beheld among goddesses by. gods, nor yet like 
to mortal forms; but for neighbours to speak ill of one 
deformed is far from proper, and justice is absent from it. 

Cu. You shall hear all things briefly, daughter of Jove ; 
_ for we are the children of dark night, and we are called Furies 
in the abodes beneath the earth. 

Mrn. I know indeed your race, and fame according with 
your name. 

Cu. You shall quickly for certain now hear my honours. 

Min. I would learn them, if some one would give a plain 
account. 

Cu. We drive man-slayers from their homes. 

Min. And where is the end of flight to him who has slain? 

Cu. Where to rejoice is by no means usual. 

Min. Do you proclaim such flight for this man too? 


1 But compare Muller, p. 123. ‘‘ Minerva says she heard the voice of 
Orestes from afar at the banks of the Scamander, where she had fore- 
stalled foreign usurpation by taking possession of the country assigned as 
a meed of honour to the Athenians and to herself by the Allied Greeks 
before Troy. This is obviously the meaning of carapOarovpévy, not 
simply = katraxtwuévn, as Hesychius explains it, but = ¢@dvovca 
caraxrwpévn. It is well known, that from the time of Phryno and 
Pittacus the Athenians wera engaged in a dispute with the Lesbians 
respecting the coast of Troas round Sigeium.” See the erudite note of 
Stanley. 

2 Bothe’s conjecture, A’yéwe, is very elegant, signifying the Algean 
Sea, But see Muller, p.103. I cannot very clearly understand Minerva’s 
mode of conveyance. It was doubtless something very clever, 
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Cu. [Yes.] For he has thought proper to be the murderer 
of his mother. 

Mrn. Not dreading the wrath of any other necessity? 

Cu. For where is such an incentive as to slay a mother? 

Min. Two parties being present, half the tale is present’. 

Cu. But he would not receive an oath, nor is willing to 
give one’. 

Min. You wish rather to have the fame of justice than to 
act according to it. 

Cu. How so? declare; for you are not deficient in wise 
words’. 

Min. I say, that by oaths, unjust things do not conquer. 

Cu. But inquire, and adjudge an upright judgment. 

Min. Would you commit even to me the decision of the 
cause? 


1 4, e. I have only heard one side of the question, 

2 « These words cannot be understood without first of all bearing in ~ 
mind the original signification of boco¢; namely, the object whereby one 
takes oath and binding on the conscience of the party taking oath. This 
object is named to the challenged by the challenging party ; for instance, 
the head of his child, or such and such gods. This is called giving az 
dpxoc. Inthe next place it must be kept in view, that an oath of this 
kind, demanded of, or tendered to one party by the other, forms part of 
the evidence. For that evidence required a challenge (apé«Anowc) and 
the acceptation of it: both parties must be agreed to rest the decision of 
the suit on the oath of one of the two parties, before the oath could be 
admitted and stand as substantive evidence..... The meaning then 
of what the Erinnys say is this: ‘ Orestes will scarcely allow us to name 
the oath which he shall take to attest his innocence, nor will he readily 
consent to let the verdict depend upon our swearing to his guilt by what- 
ever oath he shall please to propose to us;? and they are perfectly right 
in their opinion, But Minerva very properly refuses to admit such & 
mode of decision in this case, as being a mere show of the right, by which 
she will not allow the wrong to gain the day.’’? Muller, p. 177, sq- 
The same elegant critic observes that Aischylus does not allude to the 
customary oath used in the Court of Areopagus,—(on which the student 
may compare the following passages of the Greek Orators: Demosth. in 
Aristocr. p. 642; Antiphon de cede Herod. p. 716; Lysias in Theomn. 
p- 352, 3; Dinarchus in Demosth. p. 35, ed. Reiske)—“ because it has 
no specific significance in this particular case; just as the oath of the 
Areopagites to do strict justice is frequently referred to in the course of 
the play, but is not actually administered in the theatre.” 

3 But MS. Neap. wéde, whence Linwood would read ody éhet. 
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Cx. And how not? as we reverence you wortay of worthy 
things!. 

Min. What do you wish, O stranger, to anstver in your 
turn to these things? But having told your country and race 
and your misfortunes, after that repel this charge; if, trusting — 
to justice, you sit keeping station at this image beside my 
shrine, a venerated suppliant after the fashion of Ixion*. To 
all these answer something easily understood by me. 

Or. Queen Minerva, first will I remove the great care, 
[evident] from your last words. I am not contaminated, nor 
does pollution adhere to my hand that clasps* your image. 
And Jj will tell you a great proof of these things.’ It is the 
law that one whose hands are stained with murder be silent, 
until by a man who cleanses from the impurity of blood, the 
slaughter of a young victim have sprinkled him with gore. 
Long since I have been thus purified at other abodes, both 
with animals, and flowing streams: therefore, indeed, I dismiss 
this your care. But what my race is, you shall quickly hear. 
I am an Argive, and well do you know my father, Agamem- 
non‘, leader of nayal heroes; with whom you made the Trojan 
city of Ilion no city. He perished not gloriously, having 
come to his home: for my dark-souled mother slew him, 
having wrapt him in artful toils, [and she herself] bore wit- 
ness to the murder of the bath. And I returning home, 
having been an exile the time before this, slew her who gave 
me birth, I will not deny it, with the vengeance of retributory 
slaughter, on account of my dearest father. And of these 
things Apollo is in common guilty, declaring sting-like woes 
-to my heart if I should not do some of these things to the 
murderers. But do you, whether justly, or not, decide the 
cause; for however I shall have fared with you, I shall assent 
to your decision. 

Mrn. The thing is too great, if any mortal thinks to judge 
it; nor yet is it lawful for me to determine a cause of slaughter 


1 T should prefer dfiav ératiwg (Cf. Soph. Aid. Tyr. 133) to any o 
the conjectures yet proposed, 
2 An etymological allusion. See Muller, p. 144. 
3 Dindorf prefers ¢onpévov, with Burges, 
4 This passage seems to have been in the mind of Libanius, in hie ds. 
fence of Orestes, t. I. p. 283. 
9 
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quick to wrath, and especially if! you indeed having prepared 
at the same time, have come a suppliant pure and guiltless to. 
my abodes. But nevertheless I receive you being blameless 
in my city. But these possess an office not easily set aside’, 
and not having obtained victory: poison from their minds 
having fallen hereafter upon the plain [ will be] an intolerable 
dire disease. These things, indeed, are so: that both remain, 
but to dismiss both, without injury is impossible for me’®. ~ 
But since this thing has come hither, choosing* sworn judges 
of murder I will make a law for ever. But do you call as 
evidence and proofs, oaths to aid your cause. But I having 
selected the best of my citizens will come, to determine this 
matter rightly, those who give no unjust oath in their minds®. 
Cu. Now [will] there be a revolution of® new laws, if the 
cause and guilt of this matricide shall prevail. This~deed 
now by its facility’ will prompt all mortals to [the same] and 


1 kei, i. e. kai si, Paley’s conjecture, seems correct. See his note, and 
Spitzner’s first Excursus on the Iliad. 

? i. e. but the nature of these is such, that they cannot be easily dis- 
missed. The consiruction is very irregular. ruyovcar the scholiast con- 
siders as put for 7vyovoWrv. With the following words we must under- 
stand éorat. ‘There is the same want of a finite verb in Sept. c. Th. 189. 
Kparovoa piv yap ody, opudyntoy Opdcoc, Acisaca 0’, oikp wal rode 
m\éov kaxdv. This is not the case in the examples in Jelf’s Gk. Gr. 
§ 707. : 

$ This is clearly absurd. _yéjery is the conjecture of Paley; p’ éXety of 
Linwood. Dindorf distinguishes and reads thus: Tovadra piv rad’ doriv 
augoreoa, pévery, Téure re dvorhparvr’ apnvitrwe éuol. 7. e. ‘* whe- 
ther they stay, or I send them away.’’ But in such opposed phrases the 
verbs generally refer to the same person. Perhaps Eschylus wrote, 

ToravTa piv Tad’ tory auddrepa vosty 
wipe Os Ovorhpavr’ apnvirwc épot. 
The reading dunvirwe is preserved by the scholiast. 

4 Read dpxiovg aipovpévyn with Pearson and Dindorf. Hence arises 
the tradition that the Areopagus was founded by Minerva. See the note 
above. 

5 Read Spxoyv mépovrac with Hermann, and godoey with Markland. 
See Dindorf and Paley. On ra BéAriora see Muller, p- 179. 

§ §. e, brought about in such a manner as to break up the old insti-— 
tutes, and introduce new ones. 

7 Compare the Cenci, act. v. 4. 

- I urged him still; 
Pleading, as I could guess, the devilish wrong, 
Which prompted your unnatural parent’s death, 
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many certain sufferings from wounds inflicted by children, 
await parents in time hereafter. For neither will any wrath 
of us men-regarding Menads creep on because of evil deeds: 
T will leave’ all death unpunished, and one will ask from 
another, declaring the evil deeds of his kindred a cessation, 
and remission from ills no longer certain?: but the wretch in 
vain will console himself. Nor let any one struck by misfor- 
tune invoke ws, pouring forth these words, O J ustice, and O 
thrones of the Furies! With such expressions some father 
perhaps, or mother newly afflicted, may wail a wailing: since 
the house of Justice falls. Some times fear, sitting in the 
right place, and controlling the soul, will tervify it. It is 
good to grow wise under sorrow. But who keeping no fear 
in his blithesome heart, either city or mortal alike, would 
any longer reverence justice? Praise neither a life free from 
rule, nor lorded over; to every mean the god affords power, 
but other things he differently regards. But I speak a fitting 
word; insolence is the child of impiety, most assuredly; but 
from sanity of min® comes prosperity dear to all and much 
sought. But altogether I say to you, revere the altar of 
Justice, nor, looking to gain, dishonour it by trampling on it 
with godless foot. For punishment will follow: a deci- 
sive end awaits. Therefore let every one honour duly the 
sanctity of parents, and reverence the intercourse of hos- 
pitable abodes. He who is willingly just without neces- 
sity shall not be unhappy; utterly destroyed, at least, he 
can never be. But I declare that the transgressor who dares 
things contrary, will throw all things into confusion without 
justice, [and shail perish] by violence in time, when trouble 

as seized his sails, the sail-yard being broken. And he 


-inyokes those who listen not, in the midst of an uncon- 


And he replied: ‘* Paolo Santa Croce 
Murdered his mother yester evening, 
And he is fled. Parricide grows so rife 
That soon, for some just cause no doubt, the young 
Will strangle us all dozing in our chairs.”’ ’ 
1 There are some doubt about the right meaning of édnow, Paley 


_ thinks there may possibly be an allusion to deorg. But édeorg zan only 


mean an appeal from one tribunal to another, or from the senate to the 
people (see Pollux, VIII. 6, p. 390). I think a¢ijcw must hg the cor- 
rect reading. 
2 See Paley and Linwood. . 
0 
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querable whirlpool; but the deity laughs at the bold man, 
beholding him, no longer boasting, bound in calamity from — 
which is no escape, nor surmounting the summit: but having 
dashed his former prosperity on the rock of Justice, unwept, 
unknown, he is for ever lost. 

Min. Proclaim, herald!, and keep back the people: and let 
he piercing Tuscan trumpet, filled with mortal breath, pour 
forth its thrilling voice to the multitude. For this assembly 
being filled, it is fitting to be silent, and that even all the 
city for ever learn my laws, and this man, that the cause may 
be duly determined’. 

Cu. King Apollo, rule the things that belong to you. 
What have you to do with this matter, say. 

Ap. Both to give evidence have I come (for this man is a 
suppliant of my dwelling* and a guest of my abodes; and I 
am the cleanser of this murder) and [I have come] myself to 
plead the cause* with him; but I bear the blame of the 
slaughter of this man’s mother. But do thou [Minerva], 
open, as you know how, this cause, with a view to deciding it. 


1 Schol. Mermogenis apud Meurs. Areopag. p. 45. éi rou éy “Apsip 
Tay OuaoTnpiov, XOTIC TPootMiwy odK IY, KNPVE ydo TOLTEPMVEL TP 
eioudyTL, MATE Mpooyagov, pyre éemireye. Cf. Themist. Or. XXVI. 
p. 311. Hard. The kijovE probably was originally only employed to call 
the attention of the people, but alterwards to declare such restraint as the 
court thought fit to set upon the pleaders. Following the example of 
Muller, I shall attempt to draw some comparison between the regular 
process of the Areopagus and the process here described by A‘schylus. 
On the daties of the kyjovs, compare Pollux, 1V.12. According to 
custom, he would here have summoned the accuser. Cf. Apul. Met. IIT. 
p- 130. ‘* prseconis amplo boatu citatus accusator—exsurgit.” X. p. 241. 
“jussus preco pronuntiat: PATRES IN CURIAM CONVENIRENT. Qui- 
bus protinus dignitatis jure consueta loca residentibus, rursum preeconis 
vocatu, primus accusator incidit. Tunc demum clamatus inducitur etiam 
reus: et exemplo legis Atticz, Martiique judicii, cause patronus de- 
nuntiat preeco, neque principia dicere, neque miserationem commovere.’’ 

2 So Dindorf’s text. But Muller, p.109. and Paley retain révde, 
understanding it of Orestes and the Furies: ‘ e¢ in omne tempus civi- 
tatem, et nunc ut horum lis dijudicetur.’’ 

3 Dindorf rightly receives Burges’ emendation, vopm. 

4 Dbvducoe, ovvdlen, cvrducdZey, are generally used of the advocate 
on the sige of the accused, Cf. Pollux, VIII. 5, p. 382. Andocides de 


tnyst. p. 74. ed. Reiske. But in y. 361, the Eumenides are styled the 
cbvOucoe of Clyteemnestra. 
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Min. It is with you to speak, but I open the cause!: for 
the accuser, speaking first from the beginning, should be 
rightly the explainer of the matter. 

Cr. We are many, indeed, but we will speak briefly: and 
do you answer word for word, giving it in your turn: say 
first if you slew your mother. 

Or. I slew her: of this there is no denial. 

Cu. This now, indeed, is one of the three wrestlings?. 

Or. You speak these boasting words on me not yet 
prostrate. 

; Cu. Nevertheless it behoves you to declare how you slew 
ner. 

Ox. I will tell; with sword-drawing hand having cut her 
on. the neck. 

Cx. But by whom were you persuaded, and by whose 
eounsels? 

Or. By the oracles of this god; and he bears witness to 
me. 

Cx. Did the prophet advise you to slay your mother? 

Ox. And so far ever I blame not Fortune. 

Cu. But if the condemning vote shall seize you, perhaps 
you will say other things. 

Or. I am confident, and my father will send aid from the 
tomb*. 

Cu. Put trust now in the dead, having slain your mother! 

Or. For she had the concurrence of two pollutions. 

Cu. How so? inform the judges of these things. 

Or. Having slain her husband she murdered my father. 


1 Compare the passage of Apuleius just quoted. Minerva acts as eioa- 
ywyedbc, as president of the court. (But see Pollux, VIII. 8, p. 398,) 
“the parties plead against each other in short and plain sentences; long 
speeches being against the usage of the Areopagus as well as contrary to 
the taste of our poet. The only one whe speaks at all at length is Apollo, 
and in his case it is very allowable, since he is not only advocate for 
Orestes, but also Exegetes .... as such, he expounds the nature of justi- 
fiable homicide as well as the other exculpatory circumstances to the clear 
comprehension of the judges.”’ Muller, p. 179, sq. 

2 7. e. this is one great point.gained on our side. In wrestling, the 
third throw determined the victegy. See the learned note of Blomfield 
(apud Linwood); 

3 Compare my note on Soph. Gid. Col. 993. 
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Cx. Therefore you, indeed, live, but she is free [from the 
punishment | of slaughter. 

Or. But why did you not drive her out by exile when alive*? 

Cu. She was not the kindred of the man whom she slew. 

Or. But am J allied by blood to my mother? 

Cu. Yes, for did she not nourish you within her zone, O 
blood-stained? do you disown the most dear blood of your 
mother? 

Or. Now do you give testimony. But declare for me, 
Apollo, if I slew her with justice: for we do not deny that 
we have done it, as it is done: but if this bloed seem to your 
mind justly or unjustly shed, judge, that I may speak to 
these. 

Ap. I will speak justly to you, this jreat council of Mi- 
nerva, and being a prophet I will not lie. Never at any time 
have f spoken in my prophetic shrine either concerning man, 
woman, or city, what Jove father of the Olympians has not 
commanded. Learn, with respect to this justice, of how 
great power it is; but I bid you obey the counsel of my 
father, for an oath by no means is more powerful than Jove. 

Cu. Jove, as you say, gave this oracle*, that you should 
tell this Orestes, having avenged the murder of his father 
by no means to regard the reverence due to his mother. 

Ap. [Yes.] For it is not the same thing that a noble hera 
should die, honoured with Jove-given sceptres, and that, too, by 
a woman, not by impetuous far-darting bows, like an Amazon, 
but as Pallas shall hear, and they who sit to decide by vote 
concerning this matter. For having received him on his re- 
turn from the expedition, where he had gained the greatest 
honours in the best manner according to the opinion of those 
well-inclined to him, in the washing-place as he was passing 


1 See Muller, § 48, p. 135, who fully illustrates the difficulty under 
which Orestes laboured in this respect. if 

* Burges, Afyere cou 7dv0e, which Dindorf seems to approve. On 
Apollo’s duty as éEnynrijc, see Muller, § 74, 

3 The passage is confessedly unintelligible. Bothe reads 7 godcar for 
ed¢ooow, which Linwood, in his Lexicon, approves, reading devo 
(with Aldus), and joining devo 7 dodca dedeyuévn. He renders the 
whole passage thus: ‘‘ receiving him with a bath, more courteously than 
can be expressed, upon his return from the expedition, where he had 
gained the utmost honouwrs—as he was passing through tke water and 
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through the bath, and at the end covered him with a robe, 
and haying entangled her husband in an artfully-woven cir- 
cular garment she struck him. This fate, indeed, of the 
hero all-yenerable, the commander of ships, has been told to 
you: this woman have I described as such, that the assembly 
may be stung with indignation, which has been appointed 
to determine this cause. 

Cu. Jove by your account respects the death of a father; 
but he himself bound his aged father Saturn’. How do you 
say that these things are not contrary to those? But I call 
you as witnesses tc hear these things. 

Ar. O all-hated monsters, abhorred by the gods, from 
fetters, indeed, (there is a cure for this) even many a 
liberating device might have released him?. But when the 
dust has drunk up the b.ood of a man once dead, there is no 
raising it up. For these things my father has not made a 
charm; but he appoints all other things turning them up and 
down, in no wise panting in his strength. 

Cu. But see how you | defend] this man contrary to justice, 
that he may escape. Having poured out on the plain the 
kindred blood of his mother, shall he then inhabit the house 
of his father in Argos? using which of the public altars? and 
what laver of his tribe shall receive him? 

Ap. This, too, will I declare, and learn how rightly I speak. 
She is not the mother who is called the parent of the child, 
but nurse of the newly-sown offspring*. But the male is the 
generative source, and she like a stranger preserves the plant 
for a stranger, for those whom the god may not have injured. 
But I will shew you a proof of these words: a father might be 
without a mother; the daughter of Olympian Jove is close at 


had reached the end (of the vessel, or, when he had ended his ablutions), 
she threw over him a cloak,’’ etc. But see the notes of the same scholar 
in his edition. There is doubtless a lacuna. 

1 The same argument is facetiously abused by Aristoph. Nub. 904. 
Tée djjra inne obong 0 Lede Oi ard\wrey Tov Tarép’ abrov Aijoag; 
this fable gave great offence to Plato. See Rep. p. 429. G. sq. imitated 
by Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. II, 39. Cf. Sallust. de Diis § 3, p. 246. ed: 
Gale. Numenius apud Euseb. Prep. Ev. XIIJ.5; Clem, Alexandr. 
Apol. p. 8, 25; Sylourg. Minutius Feliz Oct. § 22. 

2 So Linwood, taking fort rovd’ aoc parenthetically. This seems 
better than supplying reg with Adoeer. 

3 Cf, Eurip. Orest. 532 sqgq. and fragm. xxxv. Ding, 
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hand asa witness, not! nourished in the darkness of the womb, 
but such a plant as no goddess could have produced. But I, 
Pallas, both in other things, as far as I am able, will make 
your state and people great, and I sent this man as an inmate 
of your abodes, that he might be faithful for ever. And may 
you possess him as an ally, O goddess, and his descendants : 
and may these things remain eternally, that posterity observe 
the covenant of these. 

Min. Now I bid these according to their opinion pass a 
just sentence, as enough has been said. 

Cu. By us now, indeed, every shaft has been shot; and I 
wait to hear how the contest will be determined, 

Min. For why? how giving sentence shall I be unblamed 
by you? 

Cu. You have heard what you have heard, but passing a 
vote with your heart, revere, O strangers, your oath. 

Min. You Attic people now hear the law, judging the first 
cause of the shedding of blood: and moreover this court of | 
judges shall remain hereafter for ever to the people of Aigeus. 
But for? this hill of Mars, the seat and tents of the Amazons, 
when they came waging war through hatred of Theseus, and 
then built towers opposite to this new lofty-towered city; and 
they sacrificed to Mars, whence the rock derives its name, and 
the hill of Mars—in this [hill], then, the reverence of the 
citizens, and its ally, fear shall restrain them from acting un- 
justly, both by day and by night alike, if the citizens them- 
selves donot tamper with‘ the laws. But by an evil influx and 

1 Schutz read ode. Dindorf thinks something has been lost. 

2 See Schutz and Paley. The simple expression would have been, éy 
08 rayp Apsiy TYde—ty OF TH oF Bac. 

3 Muller, p. 98, note. ‘‘ The only way in which I can understand this 
passage is, that the Amazons assail the new fortress (i. e. the town and 
citadel built by Theseus) by means of a counter-fortress of the Areopagus 
(like the Persians in Herodot. VIII. 52); and in support of this sense of 
avrirupyovy wd, I instance the expression dyTiaZew Tivd, ‘to assail 
a person.’ ’? 

4 Dindorf and Paley read jx) rtyoatvoyvTwy with Wakefield. With 
the sense cumpare Isocrates Orat. Areop. p. 120, ed. Auger. idoqey ay 
Tove ty Toic adore TOGYypac odK aveKTode byTac, ExEday Eic “Apeioy 
Tayov avaBdow, dKvovyracg TH Picea yonoOat, Kai Pa\Nov Tote set 
VOMijoLc, a) raic abTOy Kania éupevovrac. Yoootroy éxsivor poGor 
TotG Tovnpoty tvarrerp'/doavro, Kal TOCOUTOY pyNpEtoy iy TH Torey THE 
EQUTWY ANSTHC Kal OwHpooUVNS EyKaTELTOY. 
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by mud polluting the clear water, never wilt thou find a 
draught. I counsel my citizens with regard! to vencrate 
neither anarchy nor tyranny; and not to cast all fear out of 
the city. For who of mortals, that fears nothing, is just? 
Awed justly therefore by such an object of reverence, you 
would have both a defence of your country and safeguard of 
your city, such as no men possess. Neither among the 
Seythians nor in the realms of Pelops have I appointed this 
court. Untouched’ by gain, venerable, quick to vengeance, a 
watchful guard over those who sleep. This exhortation, in- 
deed, I have extended for my citizens in regard to the future. 
But it behoves you to rise, and give your votes, and determine 
the cause reverencing the oath. My say is said. 

Cu. And yet I counsel you by no means to dishonour 
this dire band of [the infernal] region. 

Ar. And I, for my part, bid you fear both my oracles and 
those of Jove, nor to render them fruitless. 

Ca. But you regard matters of bloodshed, not having beer. 
allotted such office; and no longer remaining here will you 
utter pure oracles. 

Ap. Was my father, too, in any way mistaken in his 
counsels in the supplication of Ixion, for the first slaughter? 

Cu. Say on: but I, not having obtained my justice, will 
heavily again haunt this land. 

Ap. But both among the young and the old gods you are 
unhonoured: but I shall prevail. ‘ 

Cu. Such things you did also in the house of Pheres*, and 
persuaded the Fates to make mortals free from death. 

Ap. Is it not just to do good to him who reveres you, 
especially when he may chance to be in need of it? 

Cu. You indeed having overcome the old deities, deceived 
with wine, the ancient goddesses. 

Ap. You indeed presently, not having the end of your cause, 
shall vomit your poison, by no means hurtful to your enemies. 

Cu. Since you, a youth, are riding down me in years, I will 


1 The old reading zepioréAXovor is preferred by Dindorf in his notes, 
The othe? is due to Porson. 
2 But it is betty to read cepdéy 0’ with Schwenk. 
3 Hermann’s véywy is preferred by Dindorf. 
‘4 Cf. Eurip. Alcest. 28, sqq. 
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remain auditor of this cause, as being doubtful whether L 
should be enraged at the city. 

Min. This is my business, that I last determine the cause; 
but I will add this', my vote, in favour of Orestes: for there 
is no mother who produced me. But I praise the male in ail 
things, save in obtaining marriage, with all my soul; and I 
am entirely on my father’s side. Thus I wil! not set higher 
price on the fate of a woman who slew her husband, the lord 
of the house. But Orestes prevails, even if he be judged with 
equal votes. Cast out the lots from the vessel as quickly as 
possible, you to whom of the judges this office has been 
assigned. 

Or. O Phebus Apollo, how will the contest be deter- 
mined? 

Cu. O black Night, mother, dost thou behold these 
‘things? 

Or. Now is it for me the moment of the noose, or to see 
the light. 

Cu. But for us to perish, or to extend our honours 
rather. 

Ap. Count rightly the casting out of the votes, strangers, 
reverencing justice in the division; for from one suffrage 
being absent arises great calamity, and one vote cast in, raises 
up an house. 

Min. This man has escaped the doom of blood: for the 
number of the votes is equal. 

Or. O Pallas, O thou who hast preserved my house, and 
me deprived of my native land, you in truth have restored me 
to my home; and one of the Greeks will say ‘‘the man again 
is? an Argive, and dwells among his paternal possessions,” by 
the will of Pallas and of Loxias and of the third preserver Jove 
who rules all things, who paying respect to my father’s fate 
preserves me beholding these defenders of the cause of my 
mother. But 1 to this country and to your people hereafter, 
for all time however long having made an oath, now depart 
home, that no helmsman of the land having come hither 


1 See the elaborate notes of Stanley and Dindorf, also Meurs. de Areop 
§ 10, p. 88, sqq.; and Muller, p. 243, sqq.; and p. 180, sqq. Itis ofno 
use to enter further into a question so admirably treated already. 

2 i, e. again received among his fellow-citizens. On the previous posi- 
tion of Orestes, see Muller, § 50, p. 137, saq. 
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shall bear against you the well-prepared spear. For we 
ourselves being then in the tomb, to those who violate my 
present oaths, will, by calamities not to be avoided, render- 
ing their march full of dismay and evil omens, cause them to 
repent of their toil. But to those who assist and honour ever 
this city of Pallas with confederate spear, to them we will be 
kindly disposed. And farewell both thou [O goddess], and 
the people who inhabit the city, may you possess a contest 
not to be avoided by your enemies, both the source of safety 
and of victory with the spear. 

Cu'. O youthful gods, you have ridden down the ancient 
laws, and have snatched [him] from my hands. But I dis- 
honoured, miserable, inflamed with rage, in this land, ah, ah! 
will pour forth, in return for my sorrow, a drop from my 
heart on the ground causing sterility, and from it a venom 
destroying kaves and children (O Justice!) rushing on the 
plain, shall cast mortal-destroying stains in the country. Shall 
I groan? what shall I do? what will become of me? I have 
suffered things intolerable to the citizens?. Ah! most wretched 
in truth’ are the daughters of Night grieving for their dis- 
grace. 

Min. Be persuaded by me, so as not to bear it hardly: for 
you have not been conquered, but the cause in truth fell out 
with equal votes, not for your disgrace. Besides clear testi- 
monies from Jove were present, and he who gave the oracle, 
he himself bore witness, that Orestes having done these things 
should not suffer ill. But do not you let fall your heavy wrath 
on this land, be not enraged, nor cause sterility, sending forth 
drops from your lungs, dire darts consuming the seed. For I 
most justly promise to you, that you, seated at the shining 
hearths, shall possess temples and shrines in a just land, 
honored by these citizens. 

Cu. O youthful gods, you have trampled on the ancient 
laws, and have snatched [him] from my hands. But I dis- 


1 The taste for ‘‘ encores’? must have been as great in the Athenian 
theatres, as in the English, if the hearers found much beauty in the repe- 
tition of these long dirges. It is but fair to say, that neither manuscripts 
nor editors are unanimous in retaining them. 

2 7. e. things, the consequences of which shall fall heavily upon the 
citizens. 

3 Read peydda ros. 
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honoured, miserable, inflamed with rage, in this land, ah, ah 
will pour forth, in return for my sorrow, a drop from my heart 
on the ground causing sterility, and from it a venom destroy- 
ing leaves and children (O Justice!) rushing on the plain, shali 
cast mortal-destroying stains in the country. Shall I groan? 
what shall I do? what will become of me? I have suffered 
things intolerable to the citizens. Ah! most wretched in truth 
are the daughters of Night grieving for their disgrace. 

Mrn. You are not dishonoured, nor, through your excessive 
wrath, do you goddesses make the land of mortals incurable. 
I too have trust in Jove,—and what need to say any thing of 
that? And I alone’ of gods know the keys of the abodes in 
which the thunder is sealed up: but there is no need of this. 
But persuaded by me, do not cast forth upon the ground the 
fruit of a froward tongue, causing all things to turn out ill. 
Lull the bitter rage of the black billow, as venerated and a 
dweller with me: and hereafter haying for ever the first-fruits 
of the sacrifices of this ample realm, for children and the rites 
of marriage, you will praise these my words. 

Cu. That I should have suffered these things! alas! that 1 
wretched should dwell on earth! alas! a dishonourable pollu- 
tion! Therefore I breathe forth my rage, and all my wrath. 
Oh! oh! Earth! alas! what anguish pierces my sides! hear my 
rage, mother Night! for the crafty wiles of the gods haye 
cdleprived me of my public? honours as if of no account. 

Min. I will bear with your passion; for you are older; and 
certainly indeed you are much more wise than I: but to me 
too Jove has given no small share of wisdom. But you having 
come into a land of strangers will be loved by this coun- 
try: I foretell these things: for time as it rolls on will be 
more fraught with“honour to these citizens. And you shall 
possess a seat at the abode of Erectheus, honoured by men and 
by the train of women, such as you never could obtain from 
other mortals. But do not you in my realms cast either bloody 


1 Cf. Servius on Virg. Ain. I. 46, quoted by Stanley. For the enter. 
tainment of the reader, I will quote a few verses of Martianus Capella, 
Pref. VI. 

Hinc nam tergemine rutilant de vertice criste, 
Quod aux sanguines preesulque corusca duello : 
Vel tibi quod fulget rapiturque triangulus ignis. 
? Dindorf prefers dnyacay, comparing yéoac wadady vs. 394 


‘ 
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whetstones, a destruction to the entrails of youths, rendering 
them frantic with rage not excited by wine; nor rousing? them 
like the heart of cocks, among my citizens plant Mars both civil 
and bold against each other. Let there be a foreign war, not 
a present broil with difficulty, in which there shall be a violent 
love of glory; but I mention not the fight of the domestic bird. 
It is allowed you to choose such things from me, doing well, 
receiving well, well honoured, to share this god-loved country. 
Cu. That I should have suffered these things! alas! that I 
wretched should dwell on earth! alas! a dishonourable pollu- 
tion! Therefore I breathe forth my rage, and all my wrath. 
Oh! oh! Earth! alas! what anguish pierces my sides! hear 
my rage, mother Night! for the crafty wiles of the gods have 
deprived me of my public honours as if of no account. 


1 Burges reads édyovo’, which is better. But see Dindorf. Paley 
puts a stop after nd’, observing: ‘‘idptoye abrny, causam belli intes- 
tini. Id vero non potuit facere, nisi ex ipsis avibus prius exsecuisset.”’ 
Linwood seems to prefer écZéovo’", Musgrave’s conjecture. Paley well 
remarks that allusion is made to cockfighting, a favourite pastime with 
the Athenian youth. On the yearly aXexrpvédyvwy aywy, see Potter, 
p- 340, ed. Boyd. The beauty of the following-verses will perhaps excuse 
their being somewhat irrelevant. 

Non ea pullastros pax et concordia Gallos 
Colligat: zternas exercent unguibus iras; 
Atque ubi rivales inter majore moventur 
Pro gregis imperio, dul:i pro conjuge bella; 
Nec dominum nec habeie parem cristata volucris 
Jam patitur; fixumque manet vel sanguine regnum 
Queerere, vel claro vitam committere fato3 
Non sylvas non autra petunt secreta, sed ipsas 
Inter chortis aves, quarum presentia vires 
Extimulat, placet ancipiti contendere bello. 
Colla rigent hirsuta jubis, palearia mento 
Dira rubent: pugne preludia nulla, sed ambo 
Partibus adversis facto simul impete duris 
Pectora pectoribus quatiunt, hostiha rostris 
Rostra petunt, strictosque repulsant unguibus urgue. 
Avulse volitant plume: cruor irrigat artus; 
Necdum odiis, ireeque datum satis horrida; necdum 
Bella cadunt, domitum victor dum straverit hostem, 
Ductaque pulset ovans plaudentibus ilia pennis, 
Et sublime caput circumferat, atque triumphans 
Occinat, et vacua solus jam regnet in aula, 
Vanier, Predium Rusticum, XII. p. 233, 
Yhis Vanier was the original author of the “‘ Gradus ad Parnassum!’’ 
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Min. By no means shali I be tired of speaking what is good 
for you; that you may never say, that you an ancient goddess, 
did through me a younger, and through men that dwell in cities, 
depart dishonoured, inhospitably driven from this land. But 
if indeed the reverence of Persuasion is holy in your eyes, the 
soothing and winning power of my tongue, you then would 
remain: but if you are unwilling to remain, neither justly 
would you bring upon this city any vengeance or anger, or 
hurt upon the people. For it is in your choice to be a sharer 
of this land with me at least, duly honoured for ever. 

Cu. Queen Minerva, what seat do you say that I shall 
possess ? 

Min. One free from all misery: and do thou accept it. 

Cu. Grant I accept it, but what honour then awaits me? 

Min. That no house shall be prosperous without you. 

Cu. Will you bring this to pass, so that I shall have so 
great power? 

Min. [Yes.] For we will render events fortunate to him 
that reveres you. 

Cu. And will you warrant this to me for all time? 

Min. Yes; for it is unlawful for me to say, what I will 
not perform. 

Cu. You seem to soothe me, and I depart from my rage. 

Min. Therefore being in this land you shall possess friends. 

Cu. What then do you bid me wish to this land? 

Mrn. Such things as regard good victory’, and these from 
the earth, and from the dews of the sea, and from heayen, 
and the gales of the winds blowing with clear sunshine to 
come upon this land; and that the fruit of the earth and of 
flocks flowing plenteously abounding to the citizens fail not 
with time, and that there be safety of mortal seed. But may 
you be more inclined to root out the impious: for I cherish 
free from calamity, like a gardener, this race of just men here. 
Such be thy care. But with respect to illustrious warlike 
contests, I will not endure not to honour this city with vic- 
tory among mortals. . 

Cu. I will accept the fellowship of Pallas, nor will I 
despise a city which even all-powerful Jove and Mars regard 
as the defence of the gods, the delight of the deities of Greece, 


* Paley considers this as an euphemism against defeat. See his note. 
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protecting their altars. For which I pray, prophesymg 
benevolently, that the bright ray of the sun cause to spring? 
from the earth goods useful for life in abundance. 

Min. I willingly do these things for these my citizens, 
haying settled in this place these mighty deities, and hard to 
be appeased: for they have obtained by lot to administer all 
things regarding men. But he who has not found them 
gentle, knows not whence come the ills of life: for the sins of 
his forefathers lead him away to these, and silent destruction 
with hostile wrath lays him low even while talking big. 

Cu. And let not the tree-destroying blight breathe—I 
speak my kindness—and let [not there be] the scorching 
heat that blasts the buds of plants, preventing them from 
passing the bounds of their places; nor let the fruit-spoiling, 
black disease creep on; and may this country rear at the 
appointed time flocks very plenteous with double increase: 
let the race of men that enjoys the riches of the earth, adore 
the gainful gift of the deities. 

Min. Do you hear these things, guardians of the city, what 
she accomplishes? for the awful Erinnys has great power 
both with the immortals, and with those beneath the earth, 
and with respect to men they manifestly and powerfully bring 
about to some indeed the song, but to others on the contrary 
affording a life dimmed with tears. 

Cu. And I deprecate youth-destroying untimely events; 
and do ye? grant wedded lives to lovely maids, ye supreme 
ruling goddesses, and fates, sisters born of the same mother 
as we, deities of strict laws, common to every house, and in all 
time heavy in your just visitations in all things the most 
honoured of the gods. 

Mrw. I rejoice therefore, [ these goddesses | willingly accom- 
plishing these things to my country; but I love the eyes of 
Persuasion, because she has watched over my tongue and 
mouth against these fiercely refusing. But Jove of the forum 
has conquered, and our strife to do good* prevails for ever. 

Cu. And I pray that sedition, insatiate of ills, may never 


I cannot make up my mind respecting the reading. See Dindorf 
and Paley. 
” See Paley. I-should prefer veavidwy 0 ez, 
3 i, e. which shall benefit the city most. 
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roar in this city: nor that the dust having drunk the black 
blood of the citizens, bear away from the city the curse of 
slaughter for slaughter, through the rage for vengeance’. 
But may they render to each other in turn joyful offices with 
thoughts for common weal, and hate with one mind: for this 
is a remedy for many things among mortals. 

Min. Do you then, returning? ‘to right thoughts, find the 
way of a good tongue? From these dread faces I see great 
gain to these citizens. For you ever benevolent greatly 
honouring these benevolent, with respect to your rightly jos 
land and « city shall all be illustrious while you live*®. 

Cu. Farewell, in the prosperity of wealth, farewell people 
of the city, sitting near to Jove, dear to the dear virgin, wise 
in time: and you 1 being under the wings of Pallas does fathe 
Jove regard. 

Min. Farewell you too:. but it behoves me first to go to 
assign your abodes. To.the sacred light of these conductors 
go, and while these dread victims are sacrificed to you, rush- - 
ing beneath the earth, keep back from the country what is’ 
hurtful, but send what is advantageous for the victory of the 
city. And do you sons of Cranaus inhabiting the city, con- 
duct these new settlers. And may the good “recollection of 
benefits remain to the citizens. 

Cu. Farewell, farewell again, I repeat it, all you in the 
city, deities and mortals, inhabiting the city of Pallas. But 
honouring duly my settling among you, in no respect shall 
you blame the events of life. 

Min. I approve the words of these your vows, and I will 
send the light of blazing torches to the infernal and nether 
regions, with ministers who guard my image justly. For let 
the eye of all the land of Theseus come forth, an illustrious 
band of youths, women, and a train of aged women; and 
clothed in purple-dyed garments honour* [these deities, | and 


1 Dindorf and Linwood read mowdae with Pauw. Paley defends the _ 
common reading. . 


2 Read dpovovca with Herm. Dind. Paley. 


3 See Paley. Dindorf approves of Hermann’s conjecture yi Kai méduc 
$p0odikaoi—rayTwe. 


* Hermann thinks there is a lacuna. On the conclusion of this piay, 


cf. Muller, p. 291, sqq., 205, sqq, But the whole worik is essential to a 
somplete undertaking of this most religious of Athenian dramas. 
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let the light of the torches flash forth: that new fellowship 
received into your land hereafter, may show their good will 
_ by events that prosper men. 

At. Depart home, ye mighty honoured virgin daughters of 
Night, with a friendly escort. (But do you speak well- 
omened words, inhabitants), in the ancient caves beneath the 
earth highly honoured with honours and burnt victims, and 
in your happy lot. But applaud all ye people! And propi- 
tious and benevolent to this land come hither, ye dread 
powers, and delighted with the blazing torch: and on the 
way now break forth into songs. But libations shall be ever 
in your temples accompanied by torches: to the eitizens of 
Pallas all-seeing Jove and the favouring Fate descend together. 
Breals forth now into sougs, 


1—z4 


THE SUPPLIANTS?, 


ARGUMENT. 
The flight of the Danaides from Egypt, accompanied by their father to 


Argos, and their supplication for protection against the lawless nup- 
tiais threatened them by the sons of Aigyptus. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


CuHorvus, THE DAUGHTERS OF PELASGUS. 
DaANAUs. HERALD. 
Danaus. 


Cuorvus. May Jove, indeed, the god of suppliants bene- 
volently regard our naval train haying set sail from the 
mouths of the Nile with its fine sands. But having left the 
divine land bordering on Syria we fled, sentenced to no banish- 
ment by the vote of the city, on account of bloodshed, but 
abhorring the man-shunning and impious nuptials of the sons 
of Aigyptus our kindred. But our father Danaus both our 
prime counsellor and leader of our flight, arranging these 
things, determined on the best of two evils (viz., the nuptials, 
or flight,) that we should fly with all speed over the billow of 
the deep, and put to at the land of Argos, from whence, in- 
deed, our lineage, from the heifer rendered frantic by the gad. 
fly, and from the touch and inspiration of Jove, boasts to be 
derived. To what country therefore more frfendly than this 
ean we come with these wool-wreathed branches of suppliants 
in ourhands? ? city, and land, and limpid water, and you 


1 In translating this very corrupt play, I shall adhere as closely to 
Dindorf as is possible. As it is seldom read, and as the text is so uncer: 
tain, I shall not burthen the text with much illustrative annotation. 
Paley’s edition is the only one that will give the student much assistance. 
To enumerate all the various readings, would fill half a voluinre, out I 
shall notice such as seem to furnish an easy clue to the sense. 

* I follow Robortelli. See Paley. 
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heavenly gods, and you dire-punishing infernal deities possess- 
ing temples, and third [called upon] preserver Jove, receive 
this supplant female train with a merciful spirit of the country : 
but the male-abounding insolent swarm, sprung from Augyp~ 
tus, before placing their foot in this marshy land, send thou 
into the deep with their swift ship, and there having met with 
a furious whirlwind, with thunder, lightning, and with the 
shower-bearing winds of the fell sea, let them perish, before 
at any time ascending our unwilling beds, from which Justice 
restrains them, having made their own! us here their kindred. 
But now invoking’ the divine calf, my avenger beyond the sea, 
and the son of the flower-cropping heifer, our progenitor, 
from the breathing of Jove. But the fated time rightly con- 
firmed the touch [of Jove] in the name [of her son, | and 
»rought forth Epaphus; whom mentioning now in the fertile 
regions of his ancient mother, calling to mind her former 
troubles, partly now will I shew creditable proofs, and partly 
some things will appear, I know, unlikely, although being 
unexpected’. But one will ken words [when I have spoken | 
at length. But if any augur chances to be near in the land, 
nearing our mournful wail, he will think that he hears the 
wife of Tereus wretched of device; and the hawk. chased 
nightingale ; who driven from her haunts and the rivers laments 
with new wail on account of heraccustomed haunts; and trills 
a song on the fate of the boy, how he perished by the very 
hand of his cruel mother, having met with her wrath. So I, 
too, lamenting in Ionian strains rend my tender cheek that 
was cherished beside the Nile, and my heart unacquainted 
with tears. And I crop the flower of sad complaints, fearing 
my friends, if there is any one who has regard for this flight 
of ours from the land of Aeria*. But ye gods, authors of our 
race, hear, duly regarding justice, or if ye do not grant suc- 
cess in obtaining what is contrary to right, but hating inso- 
lence in your souls, you should be just in regard to nuptials®. 
But there is even to those who fly from war, being hard 


1 But see Paley. 
* There is no finite verb. 
3 This is reasoning with a vengeance. See Paley. 
4 On this epithet of Egypt, see Stanley, 
§ See Paley. 
e 2 
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pressed, an altar, a defence from calamity‘, honoured by the 
deities. Would that [the will] of Jove would bring to pass 
all things truly. The counsel of Jove is not easily traced out, 
yet in all things it shines forth, even in darkness, with black 
calamity to articulate-voiced men. But it falls firmly not 
upon its back’, if a thing be perfected by the head of Jove: — 
for the ways of the [divine] breast stretch thick and shady, 
difficult to discover. But he smites abandoned mortals, look- 
ing down? from his high-towered heights, and no one arms 
violence unpunished by the deity: the [divine] mind sitting 
aloft upon holy seats, nevertheless from that place takes ven- — 
geance on it. But let him look to the insolence of mortal — 
men, how a youthful stock shoots anew, blooming® on account 
of my nuptials, with ill-advised purpose, and having furious 
thoughts, an inevitable sting, and having resolved on an in- 
fatuated deed through disappointment’. Such wretched suf- 
ferings I lamenting recount, mournful, grievous, drawing tears, 
ah! ah! suited to funeral strains: I alive honour’ myself 
with lamentations. I suppliant beseech the Apian land, and 
may you hear kindly my barbarian voice. But oft I fall upon 
my linen garments with rendings, and my Sidonian head- 
dress. But to the gods just and perfect rites*, matters hay- 
ing happened fortunately, shall be abundantly afforded, when 
death is absent. Ah! ah! ah! troubles difficult to be judged ! 
where will this billow carry us? I suppliant beseech the 
Apian land, and may you hear kindly my barbarian voice. 
But oft I fall upon my linen garments with rendings. The 
yar indeed and the wooden house with flaxen sails®, keep- 
mg out the sea, has wafted me with the breezes untroubled 


1 aode. See Dindorf. 

2 i. e. it is not thrown prostrate. The ingenious author of the last — 
Oxford translation, who certainly knew more about English than Greek, 
has got through this chorus, indeed through the whole play, without the 
slightest perception of the corruptions of the original, re-writing the 
play in English, not rendering the Greek. 

3 Hermann reads é\7ridwy, and so Dindorf and Paley. 


4 But see Paley, whose edition is indispensable to any one who attempts. 
ts read the Supplices. 


® Tread rave with Bothe, Dindorf, and Paley. 
2 So Paley, 7 rd. See Dindorf. 5 See Paley. 
® Sdpog, Oopde, trabis Jabrica, pro navis, ut Hor. trabe Cypria. Paloy. 
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by tempests: nor do I blame it: but hereafter may the all. 
seeing father bring to pass a propitious end’, that the mighty 
seed of our venerable mother escape, alas! from the beds of 
men unwedded, virgin. But again may the chaste daughter 
of Jove willingly regard me willing, keeping fixed upon me 
her dread countenance: and with all her might tet her a vir- 
gin defending virgins from persecutions, be our deliverer? 
But if not, a blackened sun-burnt® race to Zagreus*, the many- 
guest-receiving Jove of the dead will we approach with these 
suppliant boughs, dying by the noose, not having obtained 
[the favour] of the Olympian gods. O Jove’, O wrath from 
the deities pursuing Io! But I ken the vengeance of the 
wife [of Jove] which overcomes heaven: for a tempest will 
come from a fell blast. And then Jove will be subject to 
unjust rumours, having slighted the son of the heifer, whom 
he himself once begot, now keeping his eyes averted from our 
prayers; but may he favourable hear us from above when 
invoked. O Jove, O wrath from the deities pursuing Io! But 
I ken the vengeance of. the wife [of Jove, | which overcomes 
heaven: for a tempest will come from a fell blast. 

Danaus. My children, it behoves us to be prudent: and 
ye have come with me your prudent faithful aged father con- 
ductor of your voyage. And with respect to your behaviour 
on land now I bid you assume® prudence to observe my words, 
engraving them on your minds. I see dust, the voiceless 
messenger of an army; the axle-driven naves are not silent, 
and I behold a bucklered and spear-brandishing crowd, with 


1 Dindorf follows the emendation of Burges. 

2 Such should be the sense. But neither that, nor any other meaniag 
can be elicited from the words as they stand. Heath reads oOéve. Paley, 
cbévove’ iwypp “Aogartwe aopijroc, with much ingenuity. See his 
note. Perhaps, however, the fault lies in the verses being wrongly dis- 
tinguished, and the true reading is simply dogadég, Mavri ré oOéve. 
Awypotor 0 achadéwe, errX. But in such passages, hariolari licet, at 
nil preterea. 

3 T follow Wellauer’s 2jAudkruzov with Dindorf and Paley. The con- 
junction 7) could not possibly stand. 

4 This is Blomfield’s splendid emendation, learuedly suMported by 
Burges, Gaisford, and Paley. Wellauer’s roy ydiew is preferred by Din. 
dorf. rovyyaoy must be corrected. 

& Tread a& Zav, love tw with Bamberger. See Dindorf. 

6 \aBwy, Wordsworth with the approbation of Dindorf and Paley, 
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horses, and curved chariots. Perhaps the rulers of this land 
may be advancing to us as spies, having heard [of us] from — 
messengers.. But whether harmless, or enraged! with fell 
wrath, they are rushing on this train, it is better, on every 
account, O virgins, to sit down at this mound of the gods who 
preside over assemblies. But an altar is better than a tower, 
an unbroken shield. But as quickly as possible go, and hold- 

_ ing reverently in your left? hands the white-wreathed suppliant 
boughs, ornaments of awful Jove, reply to the strangers with 
modest and sad and fitting words, as becomes those in a 
strange land, clearly relating these your bloodless flights. 
But first indeed let not boldness of voice follow, and let no 
vain look proceed from your modest foreheads, and quiet eye. 
And be not first to speak nor tedious in your talk: the people 
in this country greatly dislike it. But be sure to yield: you 
are a needy stranger exile; for it becomes not the lowly to 
be bold of speech. 

Cu. Father, prudently to the prudent do you speak. But 
we mindful will observe these your wise injunctions ; and: may 
Jove the author of our race regard us. 

Dan. Delay not now, but let there be an accomplishyent 
of your plan‘. 

Cu. I would now have my seat beside you. 

Dan. O Jove, pity us not utterly consumed by troubles. 

Cu. Let him regard us in truth with favouring eye: he 
willing it, these things will turn out well‘. 

Dan. Invoke now also this bird of Jove. 

Cu. We invoke the preserving rays of the sun, and holy 
Apollo, a god once exiled from heayen. Knowing this fate, 
let him be propitious to mortals. 

Dan. Let him be propitious indeed, and readily afford 
succour. 


Cu. Whom then of these deities shall I yet invoke? 


1 There is much uncertainty about the reading, TeOnypévoc, Pearson. 
Burges, reOupyuévoc, Abresch. Dindorf, TeOvpévoc, Steph. Turn. Paley. 

2 evwybuwy, Pearson, Dind. Paley. 

3m Roft the dramatis personée are differently arranged. See Burges 
and Paley. 

4 Burges and Scholefield rightly place v. 210 after 206. See the 
notes of Paley. The whole passage, as it now stands, in fact, the whole. 
play, is a mass of hopeless absurdity. 
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Dan. I behold this trident, a sign of the god. 

Cu. But he has brought us well. hither, and may he reeeive 
us well in the land, 

Dan. This other is Mercury in the rites of the Greeks. 

Cu. Let him then announce good tidings to us freed, 

Dan. But reverence the common altar of all these kings, 
and sit in a holy place like a flock of doves, through fear “of 
hawks of the same feather, kindred enemies, and polluting 
your race. How can a bird that devours a bird be pure? 
and how could he who marries an unwilling maid from an 
unwilling father? be pure? not even when dead in Hades can 
he who has done these things escape the blame of lewdness. 
And there, as is the tale, another Jove who passes the last 
judgments among the dead, judges crimes. Consider, and 
answer in this fashion, that this matter may turn out well to 

ou. 

: Pexaseus. Of what country is this band that we address, 
not Grecian in its garb, delicately attired in barbarian robes, 
and in many folds? for this attire of women is not Argolic, 
nor from the realms of Greece. But how you have dared 
fearlessly to come to this country, neither | announced] by 
heralds, and without a public host, without conductors, this is 
wonderful. Boughs indeed after the fashion of suppliants 
are laid by you at the altars of the gods who preside over 
assemblies. The Grecian land will gain by conjecture this 
only, (viz., that you are suppliants,) and it were just to guess 
many other things, were there not a voice to inform me 
present. 

Cu. You have spoken concerning our dress a true speech. 
But whether shall I speak to you as a private person, or a 
sceptre-bearing guardian of the temple, or chief of the 
city?? 

bas. Answer to these things, and speak boldly to me: for 
I am Pelasgus, son of earth- Shoe Paleecthon, leader of this 
land. And from me their king the race of Pelasgians aptly 
taking their name enjoys this land, and I rule all the territory 


1 @ore édevOépouc npac yiyvecOar, Wellauer. 
2 GkovTog TaTpoc, Burges, Dind. 
3 See Dindorf, Burges is extremely ingenious in reading “H pyro 
Eppov caoov 7) To\ewe ayov; 7. ¢. herald or ruler. 
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through which Algus flows, and Strymon, towards the setting 
sun. But I claim as my borders the land of the Perrebians', 
and the parts beyond Pindus, beside the Pzeonians, and the 
mountains of Dodona: but the boundary of the watery deep 
cuts it off: and beyond these parts I rule. But this plain of 
the Apian land long since was named on account of a man 
skilled in healing arts: for Apis having come from the country 
of Naupactus the healing-prophetic son of Apollo, cleared 
this land from men-devouring monsters, which in truth the 
earth defiled by pollutions of ancient blood produced, fierce 
animals, a dragon band, a dire fellowship. Of these Apis 
haying blamelessly made complete and liberating remedies for _ 
the Argive land, found hereafter his memory in prayers as his 
reward. Having now signs from me you can declare your 
race, and speak farther: a long oration indeed the city loves 
not. 

Cu. My speech shall be short and clear. We boast our- 
selves Argives as to our race, the seed of the heifer happy in 
her son: and I will prove all these things I say to be true. 

Prt. You relate incredible things, O strangers, for me to 
hear, that this your race is Argive. For you are more like 
to Lybian women, and by no means to the natives of my 
country. The Nile might nurture such an offspring, and a 
like Cyprian image is stamped in female forms by male artists; 
and I hear that the wandering Indians ride on pannier-packed 
camels fleet as steeds, in their land bordering on the Ethio- 
pians: and by all means I had conjectured that you were 
the unwedded flesh-eating Amazons, if you had carried bows. 
Instructed I would know this farther, how your race and 
seed is Argive. 

Cu. They say that Io was once key-bearer [of the] temple 
of Juno in this Argive land, whom, as chiefly and great 
rumour prevails * * ¥* * 

Pen. Is there not a tale that Jove mingled with a mortal? 

Cuo. And this intercourse without the knowledge of June 

Pu. How then did this strife of the powers end ? 

Cu. The Argive goddess made the woman an heifer. 

Pex. Did Jove still approach the well-horned heifer. 


* Sce the learned notes of Stanley and Paley. 
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Cu. They say [that he did so, ] likening his body to a cow- 
leaping bull. 

Prt. What truly on this did the mighty wife of Jove? 

Cu. She placed over the heifer an all-seeing keeper. 

Pru. What all-viewing herdsman do you mean ? 

Cx. Argus, whom son of the Earth Mercury slew. 

Prt. What other thing did she yet frame against the ill- 
fated heifer ? 

Cu. A cow-chasing gad-fly, quick in motion: those near 
the Nile call it a brize?. 

eae Accordingly it chased her from the land in long 
flight. 
cn And you have spoken ail these things agreeing with 

me. 

Pru. Moreover she came to Canobus and to Memphis. 

Cu. And Jove laying hands on her planted an offspring. 

Prr. Who then is the divine calf that boasts to be sprung 
from an heifer ? 

Cu. Epaphus truly >alled from deliverance. 

Pep. * % % % 

Cu. Lybia enjoying the name of a very great land. 

Pru. What other branch yet of this [heifer] do you men. 
tion ? 

Cu. Belus having two sons, the father of my father here. 

Pet. Tell me now the all-wise name of this? man. 

Cu. Danaus: and his brother has fifty sons. 

Perv. Of him, too, declare the name in plain terms. 

Cu. Aigyptus ; and knowing my ancient race you should 
act so as to support this Argive train. 

Prxu. You seem now to me to have shared this land of old: 
but how have you dared to leave your paternal abodes? What 
mischance has befallen you? 

Cu. King of the Pelasgians, the ills of men are various; 
‘and no where can you behold the same wing of trouble: since 
who would have expected that this unhoped-for flight would 
have driven me to Argos, allied to our race of old, trembling 
through hate of the marriage bed ? 


1 This verse is condemned as spurious. f 
2 Read ravodgou....Tovrov with Tyrwhitt. But even then, ths lims 
seems absurd, unless we read ro way ocadig with Fr. Port. 
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Per. What do you say that you entreat from these gods of 
the assembly, holding white-wreathed new-cropt boughs? 

Cu. That I may not become a slave to the race of Aigyptus. 

Prt. Whether do you mean on account of hatred, or on 
account of its being unlawful? ; 

Cu. Who would purchase! [by a dowry] their kindred as 
their lords? 

Pew. Thus, indeed, greater strength increases to mortals. 

Cu. And from the wretched it is easy to turn away. 

Pex. How then can I be pious towards you? 

Cu. By not giving us up to the sons of Mgyptus de- 
manding us. 

Pzu. You speak grievous things, to raise a new war. 

Cu. But Justice defends her allies. 

Pru. If perchance she was a sharer of their affairs from 
the beginning. 

Cu. Revere the stern of the state thus crowned. 

Pert. I shudder beholding these shaded seats. 

Cu. Grievous, indeed, is the wrath of Jove who guards the 
suppliant. Son of Palecthon, hear me with willing heart, 
king of the Pelasgians. Behold me a suppliant, an exile, a 
wanderer, like a white-spotted* heifer on the lofty rocks, where 
trusting for aid she lows telling to the herdsman her troubles. 

Pex. I behold a youthful band® shaded with new-cropt 
boughs [at the altars] of these gods who preside over the 
games. But may this business of the guests of our city be 
unattended with hurt: nor let strife arise to the city from 
unexpected and sudden things, for these the city wants not. 

Cu. May Themis, the goddess of suppliants, daughter of 
lot-directing Jove, regard in truth our harmless flight: but 
do you though being an old man‘ in mind, learn from one 
younger; reverencing a suppliant, you shall not be reduced to 
want’, * * * ¥ oifts offered to the gods from a pure man. 

Prt, By no means do you sit at the hearth of my house: 
but if the city be polluted in common, together let the people 
take care to work out remedies: but I could not perform a 


1 But dvorro is probably the true reading. See Dind. Paley. 
2 Burges, Avew dOeoxToy, elegantly. Hermann, Aveodiwxroy, which 
Dinxdorf prefers. 3 See Paley, whose explanation I have followed, 
4 yeoarddowy is Burges’ emendation. 
Hermann has elicited od wevei from the scholiast. 
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promise, before at least having communicated with all these 
of? citizens concerning these things. 

Cu. You are the city, ana youare the people, being a ruler 
accountable to none, you have sway over the altar, the hearth 
of the land: by your sole-deciding nod, and on a sole-sceptred 
throne you determine everything; beware of pollution. 

Psu. May pollution, indeed, be upon my enemies: but I 
cannot aid you without harm, nor again is it prudent to reject 
these prayers. But I am perplexed, and fear holds my mind, 
whether to act, or not to act, and to take my chance. 

Cu. Look to the beholder on high, the protector of troubled 
mortals, who sitting [as suppliants] before their kindred, 
obtain not lawful justice. Therefore the wrath of Jove guar- 
dian of suppliants waits upon the wailing of the sufferer, that 
cannot be appeased. 

Psu. If the sons of Aigyptus have power over you by the 
law of your state, saying that they are nearest of kin, who 
would wish to oppose them? Ye needs must therefore prove 
according to the laws of your home that they have no autho- 
rity over you. 

Cu. May I never at any time then become subject to the 

power of males: but I mark out a star-guided remedy of the 
wretched marriage by flight: and having taken Justice an 
ally, do thou determine according to the reverence due to the 
gods. 
° Per. The judgment is not easy to judge: choose not me as 
judge. But I said even before, not without the people would 
I do these things, not even though ruler, lest at any time the 
people shall say, if perchance any thing fall out not such [as 
we wish, ]' honouring strangers you have destroyed the city, 

Cu. Jove allied to both, inclining to one side, regards these 
things, distributing as is right unjust things to the bad, but 
the rewards of piety to the just’. Wherefore, these being 
equally inclined, are you pained to do what is just? 

Pz. There is need of deep thought‘, so that the eclear- 
sighted eye may, without dizziness, reach the bottom of deep 
preserving thought, like a diver: that these things harmless. 

1 See Paley. I have still no doubt that Dindorf is right in reading 
aarotc—rTovee with Staniey. 2 See Abresch. 

3 <«Sensus est: secundum merita (eikdrwe) malos puniens, justos bens 
faciers.’’ Paley. 4 T have followed Paley. 
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first indeed to the city, and to ourselves, may turn out well 
and that neither strife lay hold of the pledges’, nor that we, 
having given up you placed here in the seats of the gods, 
bring on ourselves a dire fellow-dweller the all-destroying 
avenging god, who, not even in the abode of Hades frees the 


Gead. Does there not seem to be need of saving thought? 


Cx. Consider, and be most justly a pious receiver of stran- 


gers, betray not the exile driven from afar by godless expul- 


sion: nor behold me dragged as a pledge from the seats 
sacred to many gods, O you who possess the whole sway of 
the land. But consider the insolence of men, and guard 
against their wrath. In no wise endure to behold the suppli- 
ant led from the images in spite of Justice, like a steed, and 
the seizing of my fillets and robes woven with many threads. 
For know, whatever you determine, there awaits your children 
and your house to suffer a like justice. Consider these just 
commands of Jove. 

Prez. And truly I have considered; and the matter is 
driven to this: it is absolutely necessary to undertake a great 
war either with these (viz. the gods) or with those (viz. the 
sons of AAgyptus): and it is compacted with nails, like a ship 
put together by naval wedges. But withovt sorrow by no 
means will there be a turningaside. And, indeed, when pos- 
sessions are borne as plunder from the house, a heap greater 
than the loss, and which completely fills it up may arise from 
another quarter by the kindness of bounteous Jove®. And 
the tongue having darted forth unseasonable things grievous, 
and provoking wrath, there may be other words to soothe the 
former. But it is necessary by all means to sacrifice, and for 
many victims to be slain for many gods, remedies of calamity, 
that kindred blood be not shed. Certainly I altogether pass 
by this strife; but I wish to be rather ignorant of, than 


“acquainted with ills: but may matters fall out well, contrary 


to my expectation. 
Cu. Hear the end of many modest speeches. 
ux. I hear,—and speak, your words shall not escape me. 
Cu. I have girdles and zones, that confine my robes. 
1 3. e. the suppliants. 
° Such seems to be the sense required, but there is neither sense nor 


onstruction in the words as they now stand. I refer the reader to Din- 
Worf and Paley. 
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Pru. These are befitting to the condition of women. 

Cu. From these therefore, know, an excellent contrivance 

Pex. Say: what words are these that you are about to 
speak ? 

Cu. Unless you shall promise to this train something that 
may be trusted to * * * ¥ ¥ % 

Pet. What will the contrivance of the girdles ayail 
you? 

Cu. To adorn these images with new tablets. 

Pry. Your words are riddles: but speak plainly. 

Cu. With all speed to hang ourselves from these gods. 

Prt. I have heared words that pierce my heart. 

Cu. Do you understand? for I have let you see clearly. 

Pr. And on every side matters are hard to struggle with, 
and a multitude of ills, like a river, comes on; and I have 
entered on a deep see. of calamity not easily passed over, and 
no where is there an harbour from ills. For if, indeed, I do 
not perform this thing for you, you have named a pollution 
not to be got over: but if again stationed before the walls I 
shall try the event of battle with your kindred, the sons of 
Aigyptus, how shall not the loss be bitter, that men stain the 
ground with blood for the sake of women? But nevertheless 
it is necessary to dread the wrath of Jove the guardian of 
suppliants: for the fear (of him] among mortals is uppermost. 
Go then, aged father of these virgins, and quickly having 
taken in your arms these boughs, place them on the other 
altars of our country’s gods, that all the citizens may behold 
a sign of this arrival, nor let my words be blabbed: for the 
people love to blame their rulers. And perchance some com- 
miseration, having seen these things, will hate the insolence of 
the band of youths, and the people will be more well-inclined 
to you: for every one bears good will to the weaker. ‘Pin 

Dan. These things are much valued by us, to have obtained. 
a pitying patron; but send with us attendants of the citi- 
zens to point out the way, that we may find the altars before 
the temples of the country’s gods, and the seats of those who 
guard the city, and that there be may safety to us proceeding 
through the city: but the appearance of our form is not the 
same [with yours]: for the Nile nourishes a race different 
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from Inachus: we must take care lest boldness produce fear*: 
and in truth one has slain a friend through ignorance. 

Prt. Go, attendants; for the stranger says well. Lead to 
the public altars and seats of the gods: and it behoves you 
not to talk much with those you meet, leading this sailor who 
has taken refuge at the hearth of the gods. 

Cu. To him you have spoken: and he departs as he has 
been enjoined: but how shail I act? where (or, how) do you 
afford confidence to me? 

Prt. Leave here, indeed, the boughs a sign of your trouble_ 

Cu. And in truth I leave them, by your authority and 
words. 

Prt. Now betake yourself to this level grove. 

Cu. And how can an unconsecrated grove defend me. 

Pex. By no means will we give you up to the rapine of 
winged birds. 

Cu. But what if [you give us up] to those more hateful 
than hostile dragons ? 

Psu. May well-omened words be spoken by you addressed 
with well-omened words. 

Cu. By no means is it a wonder that I am impatient in 
mind through terror. 

Pru. The fear of kings is ever immoderate. 

Cu. Do you both by words and deeds gladden my mind’. 

Pex. But for no long time shall your father be alone: but 
I assembling the people of the country, will persuade them im 
common, that I may render them favourable, and will instruct 
your father what he ought to say. Therefore remain, and 
entreat with prayers the gods of the country for those things 
which you have desire to obtain. But I haying performed 
these things will return: and may persuasion attend me and 
effective good fortune. 

Cu. King of kings, most blest of the blest, and most perfect 
might of the perfect, blessed Jove, be persuaded, and may it 
come to pass*—avert from thy race the insolence of men, 
justly hating it, and plunge into the purple deep the black- 
benched pest’, Regardimg the woman’s side, renew the 

1 Read $d7oy with Pauw, Haupt, and Paley. I myself should prefer 
o9dvor. 

* T should read gpévac, with Béthe, in ed. 1. ¢ 

3 See Paley. 4 i, e. the ship containing their suitors. 
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pleasing story of the beloved woman our ancestress; be 
mindful O you who embraced Io!, by whom we boast our- 
selves to be your race, settlers from this land. But I have 
returned into the ancient track, and the flowery scenes of the 
watchings of our mother, the herd-feeding mead, from whence 
Io driven? by the brize, flies distracted, passing through many 
tribes of mortals: and twice by fate having cut through the 
billowy way she reaches the opposite continent. But she 
hastens through the Asian land, through sheep-feeding 
Phrygia: and she passes the city of Teuthras of the Mysians, 
and the Lydian plains, and through the Cilician and Pam- 
~phylian mountains with furious haste; and the ever-flowing 
rivers, and the wealthy region, and the corn-abounding land 
of Venus. She arrives, driven along by the sting of the 
winged herdsman, at the divine all-fostering grove, the snow- 
fed mead, and on which comes [with |? the might of Typho, 
the water of Nile untouched by diseases, maddened by her 
ignominious toils, and by the stinging pains of raging Juno. 
But the mortals who then were dweilers in the land, were 
seized in their minds by pale fear, beholding an unwonted 
sight, an intractable heifer mingled with a mortal, in part a 
heifer, and in part again a woman, and they were astonished 
at the prodigy. And then who was it in truth who soothed 
the much-wandering wretched Io, driven by the brize? Jove, 
lord of ceaseless time * - % # ks % bg 
but the violence [of Juno] ceases by unwasted strength, and 
by divine influence, but she drops the mournful modesty of 
tears. But having received the divine load, in true story, 
she produced her blameless son, all-happy for length of time; 
whence all the earth exclaims, this is truly the offspring of 
life-giving Jove: for who could have made to cease the pest 
inflicted by wily Juno? this is the work of Jove; and saying 
that that race is sprung from Epaphus you will hit the truth, 
Whom of the gods could I more rightly invoke than you for 
just deeds? the creative sire who by the touch of your hand 
became lord of Io, great all-prudent author of our race, Jove 
wafting every needful device. But neither subject to the rile 


1 The play upon the name of Epaphus is kept up. 
2 Or ‘* plied.” 
3 See Paley 
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of any one are you less mighty than the powerful, nor fem 
above do you revere any inferior. But the deed is at hang 
with the word', quickly to perform what your deep-counsel- 
ling? mind intends. 

Dan. Have courage, my children, our affairs are well wita 
the natives; perfect decrees of the people have been passed. 

Cu. O hail, old man, dearest of messengers to me; but. 
declare to us how the decree has been ratified, to what pur- 
port the prevailing hand of the people isin the majority®. 

Dan. The decree has been passed by the Argives, not with 
divided opinions, but so as for me to be young again in my 
aged mind. For in full assembly the air hurtled with the 
right hands [as the people] determined this matter; that we 
should inhabit this land, free, and not as pledges, and with 
sanctity of place among mortals; and that no one either of 
inhabitants or strangers should lead us away: but if violence 
should be added, that he of the citizens who did not give his 
aid should be disgraced by public exile. The king of the - 
Pelasgians strove to persuade, speaking concerning us a 
speech to this effect, declaring the great wrath of Jove, that 
never in after time [the god] would increase the city, and 
saying that if a double pollution both to from the contempt 
of strangers, and upon the state, should appear before the city, 
it would be the food of irremediable calamity. Hearing such 
things, the Argive people passed a decree, without a crier, 
that these things should be: but the citizens of the Pelasgi 
heard the eloquent winning turns [of the king’s speech: ] and 
Jove brought about a happy conclusion. 

Cu. Come now, let us pour forth for the Argives good 
prayers, a return for good. And may Jove, protector of 
strangers, regard the honours of the stranger’s mouth truly 
blamelessly to full accomplishment. Now, if ever, you gods 
sprung from Jove, hear us pouring forth prayers for desirable 
things for this race: that bold Mars may never cause to be 

-consumed by fire the Pelasgian city, who with joyless ery 
mows down mortals in other ploughed fields: since they have 
pitied us, and have passed a favourable decree; but they 


‘No sooner said than done,” Paley. 
2 Botdtoc. Stanl. Dind. 
3 See Paley’s clever note. 
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revere the suppliants of Jove, this band unenvied: nor have 
they passed a decree in favour of the men, having slighted the 
cause of women: reverencing the divine avenger and beholder 
not to be contended with, whom no house would wish to have 
upon its roofs in his wrath, for heavily he sitsonit. For they 
reverence us their kindred, the holy suppliants of J ove; 
therefore they shall please the gods at pure altars. Therefore 
from our mouths shaded [by boughs] let the honouring prayer 
fly. Never let pestilence make empty the city of these men: 
nor let (discord'] make bloody the plain of the land with 
corses of the natives. And let the flower of youth be uncropt; 
nor let the paramour of Venus, man-destroying Mars mow the 
blossom. And let the altars, at which are aged ministers, 
abound with venerable priests, and let them blaze [with offer- 
ings, | that the city may be rightly ruled. Let them reverence 
mighty Jove, the god of hospitality, supreme, who by hoary 
law directs fate. And we pray that other rulers of the land be 
ever born, and that far-darting Diana look upon the labours 
of women. Nor let any man-destroying pestilence come on, 
laying waste this city, averse to dance and lyre, exciting tears, 
producing Mars and clamours of the people. And let the un- 
joyous swarm of diseases settle at a distance from the citizens 
in their strength: and let Lycian Apollo be propitious to all the 
youth. And may Jove render the earth fruitful with increase 
at all seasons: and may the herds that feed before [the city |in 
_ like manner bear young abundantly. And may they receive 
every thing from the gods, and may the divine Muses and 
bards pour forth a well-omened strain; and from holy mouths 
let the lyre-loving song be wafted on. And may the people hold 
continually in honour their rulers; and may a prudent sway, 
consulting for the common good, govern the city. And ready 
to come to terms of peace, before preparing Mars, let them 
afford to strangers what is just without evils. And ever let 
them honour their country’s gods, who preside over the land, 
with native laurel-bearing bull-slaying honours. For the 
reverence of parents this third is written in the laws of much- 
venerated Justice. 

Dan. I approve indeed of these wise prayers, oh, beloved: 
but be not you afraid hearing these unexpected and new tidings 


? oraovg is supplied by Palay: Zov¢ by Heath. 
Q 
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from your father: for from this suppliant-receiving mount i 
behold the ship: for conspicuous it escapes not my notice, and 
the breasts of the sails and the side-guards’ of the vessel, aad 
the prow in the fore part beholding with its eyes the way, ioo 
well obeying, as not being friendly to us, the directing heim 
in the hinder part of the vessel. And the sailors may be 
seen conspicuous with their black limbs out of white gar- 
ments: and the other vessels and all the assistant band ig 
conspicuous, but the leading ship, having furled her sails 
under the land, is rowed with oars sounding together. But 
it behoves you calmly and prudently looking to the matter, 
not to neglect these gods. But I will come, haying taken 
assistants and patrons. : 

Cu’. For perchance® some herald or ambassador may come, 
wishing to lead us away, laying hold of us as pledges. 

Dan. But none of these things shall be, fear not now. 

Cu. Nevertheless it is better, if we indeed be slow in get- 
ting aid‘, by no means to be forgetful of this protection. 

Dan.-Be of good courage; in appointed time and day 
every one of mortals who despises the gods shall pay the 
penalty. 

Cu. Father, I am afraid, as the swift-winged yessels are 
come, and there is no length of time between. In truth 
excessive fear possesses me: [I fear] lest® there be no advan- 
tage to me of my long flight. I perish, father, with terror. 

Dan. Since the decree of the Argives is ratified, my chil- 
dren, be of good courage, they will fight for you, I am well 
assured. 

Cu. The offspring of dAigyptus is bold and insolent, and | 
insatiate of the fight; and I speak to you who know it: and 
possessing black wood-compacted ships they have sailed here 
with wrath thus far successful, together with a numerous 
swarthy host. 


1 See Paley. 

8 I have followed Dindorf. But the lines as far as 377 are assigned to 
the Chorus in Ald. Turn. 

3 Dindorf reads icwe yao dy with Burges, condemning the attempts te 
defend the common reading without dy. Paley differs, but unsatis. 
factorily. 

4 But see Paley. As the verses now stand, there is no clear sense. 

5 See Paley. 
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Dawn. And they shail find many who have their arms well- 
hardened to toil in the meridian heat. 

Cx. But leave me not alone, I beseech, father. A forsaken 
woman is nothing. Mars isnot in us. But they are wily and 
deceitful with impure minds, like crows, caring nought for the 
altars. 

Dan. These things would advantage us well, O my children, 
if they were hateful both to you and ‘to the gods. 

Cu. Not dreading these tridents and the majesty of the 
gods will they keep off their hands from us, father. But they 
are very haughty, maddened with impious rage, of dog-like 
boldness, in no respect obeying regarding the gods. 

Dan. But there is a saying that wolves are superior to 
dogs; and the fruit of the papyrus surpasses not the ear of corn. 

Cu. And thus it behoves us well to guard against them 
having the dispositions of wanton and wicked beasts. 

Dan. By no means is the management of a naval host 
quick, nor a station for the ships, nor a safe fastening for 
cables, to bring them to land, nor do the rulers of ships too 
quickly trust to the hold of anchors, especially when arriving 
at an harbourless land’. When the sun departs’, night is wont 
to produce anxiety to a skilful pilot. Thus there cannot be 
even a safe disembarking of the host, before the ship has been 
stoutly fixed in its station. But do you take heed, not to neg- 
lect the gods, on the plea of fear, procuring aid. But the city 
will not blame a messenger who is old, but young in his mind 
prompt of speech. 

Cu. O land of hills, just object of veneration, what shal! 
we suffer? to what part of the Apian land shall we fly, if 
there is any where a dark cavern? Would I were black smoke, 
approaching to the clouds of Jove, and altogether invisible, 
and flying away without wings jmight like dust be lost. But my 
heart can no longer abide without flight, and my darkened 


1 For the sense of the whole passage, see Paley. 

% There seems an evident want of the adversative particle, Perhaps we 
should read: YUKTOC (i. e. nocte) 0 drooreixovrocg Atov. But perhaps 
the word é¢ vi«r’ are a gloss, and have obliterated the genuine reading. 
The apodosis otrw yévowro would best answer to some such form as, oloy 
& amootetxovroc, krdX. Bothe’s edydc arooreiXovTog is ingenioux 
and seems confirmed by Soph., Trach. 94. 28 ricree Karevvater TE Poyer 
Sopevov “AXtoy, and Horace’s ‘‘ Solis ab Hesperio cubili.”” 

Q 
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spirit throbs. But my father’s look-out has undone me: f 
perish with terror. Would I could obtain death by the 
twistings of the noose, before the abhorred man draw nigh’, 
and, ere that, may Pluto rule us dying by our own hands. 
From whence can I have a seat in the air on which the 
watery clouds become snow’, or arock, rugged, inaccessible to 
goats, not pointed out, lonely, desolate, the haunt of vultures, 
witnessing a deep fall to me, before, in spite of my heart, haying 
met with forced nuptials. And then I refuse not to become 
the prey of dogs, and the food of the birds of the country: for 
death is free from mournful ills: let fate approach, having 
seized me before the nuptial bed. What remedy for myself 
delivering me from the marriage can I yet find’? Pour forth 
a voice to the heavens, supplicating strains to the gods, and 
such as will bring about good forture to me, being the means 
of deliverance for me§, Father; do not love violence, seeing 
with just eyes: and respect your suppliants, O earth-ruling, 
all-powerful Jove. For the male offspring of Aigyptus into- 
lerable in insolence pursuing me with speed, seek with foul 
abuse to seize me a fugitive by force. But the beam of your 
balance is over all: and what without you is perfected 
to mortals? Ah! ah! ah! Here is the sea [and] land seizer’. 
Mayest thou, Heigh ho! toil before the shore bringing to here, 
I utter a cry of pain*. I see these preludes are a warranty 
of violent treatment, ofme. Alas! alas! go in flight to [seek | 
protection against their fell desires, intolerable both by sea 
and land, O king, defend us. 


1 T am ill satisfied with the repetition ciao... . kapdla. 

+ The sense requires this. Paley simply reads r7de. Dindorf rade 
xoyupOry xpot, ingeniously. I prefer Paley’s emendation, removing the 
stop after yepoiy, and placing it after youpOjvar (éyyxo. being against 
the metre). 

3 See Paley’s note. 

4 J prefer Burges’ azodcrerroc, but do not admire his subsequent 
alterations. Pauw’s otédvowr is frigidity itself. 

5 This is all corrupt. 

6 See Dindorf’s note. 

7 See Linwood’s Lex. I myself believe that vdioc, vdivg is the true 
reading. 

8 As Dindorf and Paley have completely given up this passage, the 
reader will not be surprised at my translation. Burges has dealt very 
ingeniously with the whole, but I am unwilling to believe that sucl pas- 
sages are within the reach of certain, criticism. 
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Hes. Haste, haste to the ship with all speed. 

Cu. Then, then, [there await us] tearings, tearings, and 
stabbings, gory murderous’, cuttings off of heads. 

Her. Haste, haste, abandoned in utter destruction, to the 
vessel, or to the billowy salt deep, with tyrannic insolence, 
and with a spear firmly bound with iron, I will place you 
bloody in the ship, where}* if after that you continue your 
vociferations, I with violence command you to lay aside mad- 
ness from your mind’, 

Cu. Alas! alas! 

Her. Leave these seats, go to the ship; it is useless to 
adore the gods in the city. 

Cu. Never again may I behold the flock-nurturing stream, 
from whence the life blood of mortals increased is enlivened}. 
I am holy from of old on account of this seat, this seat, old 
man. 

Her. But you to the ship, to the ship shall go quickly, 
willing, or unwilling}, forced with much violence; go to the 
ship before having suffered ill, struck to death by my hands. 

Cu. Ah! ah! ah! without an helping hand may you 
perish in the billowy deep, at the sandy Sarpedonian pro- 
montory, wandering in the wide air ! 

Her. Exclaim, and rend your robes, and invoke the gods ; 
for you shall not escape the Egyptian bark: exclaim and ery, 
with more bitter grievings, obtaining the name of calamity. 

Cu. Oh! oh! oht! the pollution of seizing barks : approach- 
ing, thou dost terribly insult: {who askest, may great Nile turn 
you away treating us with indelible insolence. 

Her. I bid you go to the ship turned towards [the shore ] 
with all speed: nor let any one delay: for dragging by no 
means shall spare your tresses. 

Cu. Oh! oh! Father, the protection of your image, now 
leads mie to calamity, to the sea like a spider, black spectre. 


l For ajust s#titicism on this mass of barbarism and absurdity, see 
Paley on y. 815, sqq. . j 

2+ See Donaldson, New Cratylus, p. 580, and Paley. I shall obelize 
the passages that are quite hopeless, to show that the translation is only 
guess-work. To re-write the author by implication is not the business of 
the translator. 

3 [ have followed Schutz’s, Stephen’s and Paley’s corrections, although 
I am nearly as muck ww the dark as ever. : 

Q 
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Alas! mother Ezrth, mother Earth, repel the dreadful eries. 
O Jove son of Earth advance. 

Her. By no means do I dread the deities here; for they 
have not nourished me, nor brought me to old age by their 
rearing. 

Cu. The two-footed serpent rages near me, and like a 
viper}, gnawing my foot. Mother Earth, mother Earth, repel 
the dreadful cries. O Jove son of Earth advance. 

Her. Unless some one goes to the ship, submitting to these 
things, a tearing shall not pity the work of her garment. 

Cu. Oh chief rulers of the city, I am overpowered. 

Her. You shall presently behold many rulers, the sons of 
figyptus; be of good courage, you will not call it ax 
anarchy. 

Cu. We are undone, we suffer, O king, unlooked-for 
things. 

Her. It seems I must drag you tearing you by the hair, 
since you do not quickly obey my words. 

Pex. Hark you, what are you about? from what boldness 
do you dishonour this land of Pelasgic men? do you think 
that you have come toa city of women? Being a barbarian, 
you are over insolent towards Greeks: and haying erred 
much, you have done nothing rightly in your mind. 

Her. In which of these things have I erred contrary to 
justice ? 

Pru. First indeed you forget that you are a stranger. 

Her. How not? I have found what was lost. 

Pr. Having addressed which of the natives as patrons. 

Her. Hermes the searcher, a very great patron. 

Prt. Having addressed the gods, you in no way reverence 
the gods. 

Her. I reverence the deities at the Nile. 

Pr. But those here, are nothing, as I hear from you. 

Her. I will lead away these, if some one does not snatch 
them from me. 


Ree You will rue it, if you touch them, no long time 
after. 
Her. I hear words by no means hospitable. 


aaa For I do not hospitably receive the spoilers of the 
gods, 
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Her. Having gone thou mayest tell these things to the 
sons of Aigyptus!. 

Pzx. This is unheeded in my thoughts. 

Her. But, that you may know, I will more plainly speak : 
for it is proper that an herald declare all things clearly—how 
shall I say, and by whom, that I come deprived of the train 
of kindred women? Mars determines not these things by 
witnesses, and puts an end to the strife not by the receipt of 
silver; but before that there are many slaughters of men, and 
trampling-down of lives. 

Prt. What does it behove you to say? Having at length 
learnt what is just, do you yourself determine, and your fellow- 
voyagers. But you may lead away these willing indeed 
according to the inclinations of their minds, if a lawful speech 
can persuade them. But such an unanimous public decree of 
the state has been passed, never to give up by force the train 
of women. Of these things the nail is firmly driven through 
and through, so as to remain fixed. These things are not 
grayen on tablets, nor sealed in the folds of books, but vou 
hear them plain from a free-speaking tongue; but with ail 
speed take yourself from my eyes. 

Her. Know this, now you will undertake a new war: but 
may victory and strength be to the males. 

Pet. But you will find males inhabitants also of this land, 
not drinking wine made from barley. But do youall, with your 
loved attendants, take courage, and go to the well-fortified city, 
inclosed by a deep device of towers. And there are indeed 
many public abodes, but I have built with no scant hand. It 
is pleasant to inhabit well-built abodes with many others; 
but if it be any greater pleasure, you are at liberty to dwell 
also in abodes which hold but one family. Of these choose 
the best and what are most pleasing. But I will be your 
patron, and all the citizens, by whom this decree is now passed. 
Why wait you for more powerful ones than these ? 

Cu. But in return for good things may you abound with 


! Surely these verses should be allotted thus: Bag. od yap.... rade 
Kno. aBovx—Bac. a\N we—Knp. Kai yap—I am partly, but diffe- 
rently anticipated by Burges. As the verses now stand, they are des- 
titute of meaning. Paley reads eidwe éyvérrw vith Ald. Rob. The neces- 
sity for transposition does not end here, as Burges alone has seen, but has 


carried it too far. 
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good, divine king of the Pelasgians. But benevolent scna 
hither our father Danaus, of good courage, prudent, and our 
chief adviser. For his is the first counsel, where it behoves 
us to inhabit abodes, and [where is] a place not subject to 
envy. Eyery one is ready to speak reproach against 
foreigners: but may the best things befal. 

Pru. Both with fair fame, and with no wrathful rumour of 
the people regulate yourselves in the country, O friendly 
attendants, so as Danaus has assigned you to each [of his 
daughters | a servile dowry. 

Dan. O daughters, it is fitting to pay rows to the Argives, 
and to sacrifice and pour libations, as to the Olympian gods, 
since they are our preservers with one mind. And they have 
heard with indignation from me what things have been done 
with regard to our headstrong friends, our kindred: but they — 
have appointed for me these attendants and armed guards, 
that I might have this mark of honour, and that I might not 
unexpectedly perish without their knowledge by the death of 
the spear, and an everlasting pollution be upon this city. I 
having obtained’ such things, do you observe a proper grati- 
titude of mind more precious’. And these things, indeed 
write down in addition to the many other written prudent 
sayings of your father, so as in time to convince the unknown 
band’. But every one bears « ready evil tongue against a 
stranger, and to speak slander is an easy thing. But I exhort 
you not to disgrace me, being of a time of life which is at- 
tractive to men. And by no means is the tender mature fruit 
easy to guard: but beasts and mortals harm it in somewise, 
and winged and four-footed animals. Venus proclaims the 
dropping fruits: I affirm that rapine awaits them in whatever 
way they [try to] hinder it‘. And on the fair-formed beauty 
of virgins every one that passes by sends forth a melting dart 
from his eye, overcome by desire. Therefore let us not suffer 
those things on account of which we have had much toil, and 
much sea has been{* passed over in a ship, nor let us cause dis- 


2 Correct to ruyyvdvovroc. 

* See Paley. I am but half satisfied. 

3 4. e, “to show what you really are.’? 

4 But see Paley. 

* But read otiven’ 70667 with Heath, Dind. Paley, 
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grace to us, and pleasure to my enemies. But even a double 
dwelling is offered to us, the one, Pelasgus, and the other, the 
city gives, to dwell apart from servants: these things are easy. 
Only observe these injunctions of your father, honouring 
modesty more than life. 

Cu. In other things may we be fortunate from the gods, 
but on account of my mature age be of good courage, father: 
for unless something new has been determined by the gods, I 
will not turn aside the former step of my mind. Go now 
telebrating the blessed gods who guard the state, both those 
inhabiting the city, and those who dwell around the ancient 
wave of Erasinus. But do you, attendants, receive the strain!: 
and let praise possess this city of Pelasgians, nor let us adore 
the mouths of Nile with hymns, but the rivers -that pour 
through this country a willing stream, authors of increase, 
softening this soil of the earth with enriching waves. And 
may chaste Diana regard with pity this train: nor through 
necessity let Cytherean nuptials come: but this reward 1s 
hateful?. But this favouring strain neglects not Venus: for she 
has a power over Jove together with Juno: and the nearest to 
the many-counselled goddess is honoured for her mighty works. 
But loved companions are present with mother [Venus], and 
no passion is disobedient to soothing persuasion. But to 
Harmonia is given a portion of deceiving Venus and the ways 
of loves. Expeditions by sea against us fugitive, and dire 
woes, and bloody wars, in truth I dread beforehand. For 
why have they performed a lucky voyage with swift pursuit? 

Sem1-Cu. Whatever is fated, that will take place: the 
great immense mind of Jove is not to be transgressed. But 
perhaps with many other nuptials this event will be according 
to what has formerly befallen other women. 

Sremi-Cu. O mighty Jove defend me from the nuptials of 
the sons of Algyptus. 

Sumr-Cu. That, indeed, would be best: but you would 
soothe [a deity] not to be soothed. 

Semi1-Cu. But you at least knew not the future. 

Spmi-Cu. How can I behold the divine mind, a fathomless 
view >? -Pray now for moderate things. 


1 néXog Le Grand, Dind. Paley. 
8 4. e., nuptials, otherwise delightful, are in our case hateful. 
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Sem1-Cu. What moderation do you teach me? 

Sremi-Cu. Not to pry into the affairs of the gods. 

Semi-Cu. May royal Jove repel the hateful hostile nuptials 
of the men, who delivered Io from her misery, well restrain- 
ing her with healing hand, with benevolent force haying 
founded! [our race ]. 

Semi-Cu. Let him afford strength also to women. I pre- 
fer the better of two evils, and partly good and partly bad’, and 
that justice follow justice with my prayers by liberating aid 
from the god. 


1 T scarcely think Paley’s construing correct, and prefer Bothe’s elegant 
emendation, tuuavi Body oikrica~ 
2 Siporpos 


THE END. 
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Bleek (J.) An Introduction to the 
Old Testament, by Frreprick BiLEeK. 
Kdited by JouANn Brerk and ADoLF 
Kaweravsren. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by G. H. VEnABves, under the super- 
vision of the Rey. E. Venantes, Minor 


Canon of Lincoln, New Edition. In 2 
vols. 0s. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 
With Notes. 


Philo Judeus, Works of; the con- 
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temporary of Josephus. 
C. D. Yongs, In ¢ vols, 

Socrates’ Ecelesiastical History, in 
continuation of Eusebius. With the Notes 
of Valesius, 

Sozomen’s, Ecclesiastical History, 
from A.D, 324-440; and the Heclesfastical 
History of Philostorgius. ’ 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Lcclesias- 
tical Histories, from-s.p, 332 to A.D, 427; 
and from A.D. 431 ts A.D. 644. 


Translated by 


BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


IX. 


Bohn’s. Antiquarian Library. 


UNIFORM WITI THE STANDARD 


Bede’s Eeclesiastieal History, and | 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 


Bosthius’s Consolation of Phileso- 
poy. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 
etres, and an English Translation, by 
the Rev. S. Fox. 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. By Sir Hunzy 
Exuis. In 3 vols 


Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works, 
Edited by Sarton Witzny. In 3 vols, 
Vol. 1. The Vulgar Errors. 
Vol. 2. Religlo. Medici, and Garden of 
Cyrus. 
Vol. 3. Urn-Burlal, Tracts, and Corre- 


spondence, 
Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richard 


of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, Lord de 


Joinville. 
Chronicles of the Tombs. A Collec- 
tion of Remarkable Epitaphs. By ‘i. J. 


PETTIGREW, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 
bald, Sewulf, Benjamin of Tudela, Man- 
deville, La Brooquiére, and Maundrell; 
all unabridged. Edited by Tuomas 
WRIGHT. 


Elllis’s Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances, Revised by J. 0. HALLIWELL. 


Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 
with the Two Continuations ; comprising 
Annais'of English History to the Reign of 


Edward L, 

Giraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 
Works: Topography of Ireland; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and.Description of Wales, 


With Index: Edited by THos. Waicur. 


Gandbook of Proverbs. Comprising 
all Ray’s English Proverbs, with additions ; 
his Foreign Proverbs; and an Alphabetical 
Index, 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History of | 
the English, from. the Roman Invasion to 
Henry iL, ; wtih the Acts of King Stephen, 
&, 

Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 


Croyland;, with the Con“inuations by Peter 
of Blois and other Writers. By H.T. 
RIney. 


LIBRARY, AT 58. PER VOLUME. 


Eeightley’s Fairy Mythology. Fron- 
tispiece by Cruikshank. 


Lamb’s Dramatic Poets of the Time 
of Elizabeth ; including hia Selections from 
the Garrick Plays. 


Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and the Peninsula of Sinai. 


Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. By 
Bishop Percy. With an Abstract of the 
Hyrbiggia Saga, by Sir Wares Scorr. 
Edited by J. A. BLACKWELL. 

Marco Polo’s Travels, The Trans- 
lation of Marsden. Edited by THomas 
Waicnr. 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle. In 5 
vols. 

First Srotion : Roger of Wendover’= 
Flowers ef English History, from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 1235. 
Translated by Dr. Gimxs. In 2 vols. 

Srconp Szction: From 1285. to 1277. 
With Index to the entire Work. In 
3 vols. 


Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers 
of History, especially such as relate to the 
affairs of Britain ; to A.D. 130%7.. Translated 
by C. D. Yonex. In 2 vols. 


Ordericus Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 
lated with Notes, by T. Forusrmr, M.A. 
Tu 4 vols. 


Pauli’s (Dr. BR.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. Translated from the German, 


Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. With 
English Translations, and «General Index, 
bringing the whole into parallels, by H. G, 
Boun. 

Roger De Hoveden’s Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from A.D, 732 to A.D, 1201, 
Edited by H. T. Ritzy. In 2’ vols. 


Six Old English Chronicles, viz. :—= 
Asser’s Life of Alfred, and. the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmonth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. 

William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of England. Translated by 
SHARPE, 

Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
Seandinavian Tales and Traditions, Edited 


by B. TuorPe. 
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xX. 


Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME 
(EXCEPTING THOSE MARKED OTHERWISE). 


Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. 
Revised end enlarged. Numerous fine 
Portraits. In 2 vols. 

Andersen’s Danish Legends and 
Fairy Tales. With many ‘Vales not in any 
other edition. Translated by CAROLINE 
PEACHEY. 120 Wood Engravings. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, In Eng- 
lish Verse. By W.S. Rosz. Twelve jime 
Engravings. 2 vols. ‘ 

Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber Birds. 
Including Sweet’s Warblers. Enlarged 
edition. Numerous plates. 

*,* All other editions are abridged. 
With the plates coloured. 7s. 6d. 


Sonomis Nineveh and its Palaces. 
New tdition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates, in- 
cluding a Full Account of the Assyrian 
Sculptures recently added to the National 
Collection Upwards of 300 Engravings: 

Butler’s Hudibras. With Variorum 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Henry G. Bonn, Thirty beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 

3; or, further sllustrated with 
62 Outline Portraits. In 2 vols. 10s. 
Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 
Hall. 24 exquisite rece on Steel, 
from designs by himself, the Letterpress 

by the BARowEss Dz CARAPELLA. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some Account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Nearly 
100 Illustrations. 

Craik’s (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Momoirs. Revised Edition. 
With numerous Portraits. 

Cruikshank’s Three Courses and a 
Dessert. A Series of Tales, with 50.Au- 
morous Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

Dante, Translated by I. C. WRicuT, 
M.A. New Edition, carefully revised. 
Portrait and 34 IWustrations on Steel, 
ofter Flaxman. 

Didron’s Christian Iconography. 
Characteristics of Christian Art in the 


Midd'e Ages. From the French. Upwards | 


of 150 outline Engravings. 
Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii; 


its Buildings and Antiquities, An account 

of the City, with a full description of the 

Remains and the Recent Excavations, and 

also an Itinerary for Visitors, Edited by 
24 


T. H. Dryer, LUD. Ilustrated with 
nearly 300 Wood Engravirgs a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, A New 
Edition, revised and brought down. to 
1874. 7s. 6d. 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
Numerous Mustrations. 88. 

Gil Blas, The Adventures of. 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings by George Cruikshank. 68. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Epcar Taylor. Numerous 
Woodeuts by Cruikshank. 38. 6d. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible 
Cuts. Upwards of 150 subjects, beautt- 
fully engraved in fac-simile, with Intro- 
duction and Descriptions by the late 
Francis Doucr and Dr. T. F. Drspry, 
2vols.inl. 7s. 6a. 

Howitt’s (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasons. Embodying the whole of 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Engravings. 

(Mary and William) Stories 
of English and Foreign Life. Twenty beau- 
tiful Pngravings. 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. Upwards of 100 fine Engravings 
on Wood, and @ Map. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Nemerous fine 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and others. 

——; or, with thé addition of 34 
highly-finished Steel Engravings 1s. 6d. 

King’s Natural History of Precious 
Stones, and of the Precious Metals. With 
numerous Illustrations, Pric2 6s. 

—— Natural History of Gems 
or Decorative Stones. finely Illustrated. 
6s, > 

— Handbook of Engraved Gems. 
Finely Illustrated. 6s. 

Kitto’s Scripture Lands and Biblical 
Atlas. 24 Maps, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting Index. 

3 with the maps coloured, Ts. 6d. 

Krummacher’s Parables, Translated 
frem the German. Forty Illustrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalziel, 

Lindsay’s (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged. Thirty-six beautiful Engrav- 
ings, and 2 Maps. 


BOHNS VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Lodge’s Portraits of Ulustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, with Memoir. 
Two Hundred and Forty Portraits, beau- 
tifully engraved on Steel. 8 vols, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Twenty-four page Engravings, by Birket 
Foster and others, and a new Portratt. 

; or, without Wlustrations, 3s.6d. 


Prose Works, complete. 16 
page Engravings by Birket Foster, &c. 


Loudon’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 
alist. Revised by W. S. Dauuas, F.L.S. 
With nearly 500 Woodcuts. 


Marryat’s Masterman Ready; or, 
Tbe Wreck of the Pacific. 93 Woodcuts. 
3s. 6d. 

— Poor Jack. With 16 Zllus- 
trations, after Designs by @. Stanfield, 
R.A. 38. 6d. 

Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 

rica. (Written for Young People.) Tilus- 

trated by Gilbert amd Dalziel. 3s. 6d. 


Pirate; and Three Cutters 

New Edition, with a Memoir of the 

Author. With 20 Steel Hngravings, from 

Drawings by C. Stanfield, R.A. 3s. 6d. 

Privateer’s-Man One Hun- 

dred Years Ago. Hight Engravings on 

Steel, after Stothard. 3s.. 6d. 

Settlers in Canada, New 
Edition. Ten fine Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington 
avd the British Armies, Steel Engravings. 


Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 
Lives and Works. By Durra and Qua- 
TREMERE DE QuINoY. With 13 highly- 
finished Engravings on Steel. 

Miller’s History of the Anglo-Saz- 
ons. Written in a popular style, on the 
basis of Sharon Turner. FPortrait of 
Alfred, Map of Saxon Britain, and 12 
elaborate Engravings on Steel, 


Milton’s Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by James Montcomery, Topp’s 
Verbel Index to all the Poems, and Ex- 

lanatory Notes. With 120 Engrawings 
Thompson and others, from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols, 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

Vol. 2, Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the 
Poems. ; ‘ 

Mnudie’s British Birds. Revised by 
W.C.L. Martin. Fifty-two Figures and 


7 Plates of Eggs. In 2 vols. 
; or, with the plates coloured, 
7s. 6d. per vol. 


Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain ; or, Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Record of British Valour and Conquest 
by Sea and Land, on every day in the 
year, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the Battle of Inkermann, 
By Major Jouns, R.M., and Lieutenant 
P. H, Niconas,R.M. Twenty-four Por= 
‘Gratts. 6s. 


Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De 
signs. Fine Portraits of Loyola, Lanes, 
Aavier, Borgia, Acquaviva, Pére la Chaise, 
and Pope Ganganelli. 


Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems, 
Translated into English Verse. By various 
hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 
Tuomas CAMPBELL. With 16 Engravings. 


Pickering’s History of the Races of 
Man, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. Hau, 
Tivustrated by numerous Portraits. 


3 or, with the plates coloured, 


qs. 6d. 


*.* An excellent Edition of a work ort- 
ginally published at 3l, 38. by the 
American Government, 


Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geo- 
graphy, on a Popular Plan. 3s.6d. Illus- 
trated by 150 Engravings and 51 Maps. 68. 


3 or, with the maps coloured, 


78. 6d. 
Planché’s History of British Cos- 


tnme, Third Edition. With numerous 
Woodcuts. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 
RoBEBRT CARRUTHEES, Nu nerous En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 


; Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. S. WAtson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of Flaw- 
man’s Designs, beautifully engraved by 
Moses (in the full 8v0. size). 


Homer’s Odyssey, Hymus, 
&c., by other translators, including Chap- 
man, and introduction and Notes by J. 8. 
Watson, M.A. Flaxman’s Designs beau- 
tifully engraved by Moser. 


Pope’s Life, Including many of his 
Letters. By Rosest CARRUTHERS. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. I0lustra- 
tions. 

The preceding 6 vols. make @ complete 
and elegant edition of Pope’s Poetical 
Works and Translations for ae 
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Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
jecta of Vertu (a Guide to the Knowledge 
of),, To which is added an Engraved List 
of all the known Marks and Monograms. 

‘ By Huney G. Boar. Numerous Hngrav- 


. 


3 or, coloured. 10s. 6d. 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. New 
Edition, revised and largely augmented. 
Twenty-one spirited. Etchings by Maclise. 
Two volumes in one, 78. 6d. 

Reereations in Shooting. By 
“Craven.” New Edition, revised and 

- enlarged. 62 Engravings on Wood, after 
Harvey, and 9 Engravings on Steel, chiefly 
after A. Cooper, B.A. 

Redding’s History and Descriptions 

. of Wines, Ancient and Modern. Twenty 
beautiful Woodcuts. 

Rennie’s Insect Architecture. wew 
edition. Revised by the Rey. J, G. 
Woop, M.A. 

Robinson Crusoe, With Ilustrations 
by StorHarD and Harver, Twelve beau- 
neh in ada on Steel, and 74 on 
wi 


3 or, without the Steel ilustra- 

tions, 38. 6d. a 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
New Edition. Revised by the Author, 
rota ed by 34 fine Steet Engravings. 
2 vols. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes. Illustrated with 64 


Engravings. 

Starling’s (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women; or, Examples.of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue: Fourteen beautiful 
Illustrations. 


Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, and other Monuments of Greece, 


Illustrated in 11 Steel Plates, and nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 


Tales of the Genii; or, the Delightful 


Lessons of Horam. Numerous Woodcuts, 
and, 8. Steel Engravings, after Stothard. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Trans- — 


lated into English Spenserian Verse, with 
& Life of the Author. 
Eight Engravings on Steel, and 24 on 
Wood, by Thurston. 


Walker's Manly Exereises Con 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &. 
New Edition, revised “ CRAVEN.” 
Forty-four Steel Plates, and nunvroug 
Woodcuts. 


Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 
2 To which is © 


by Epwarp Jesse, Hsq. 


By J. H. WirFEn. — 


added an Account of Fishing Sta(tons, &c., 


by H. G. Born. Upwards of 203 En- 
gravings. 

3 or, with 26 additional page 
Itiustrations.on Steel, Ts. 6d. 


Wellington, Life: of. 


7 


By Aw OLD © 


Sonpinr, from the materials of Maxwell. 


Eighteen Engravings. } 

White’s Natural Histery of Sel- 
borne. With Notes by Sir Witttam JAR- 
Dinr and EpwArp JEssE, Esq. IWustrated 
by 40 Righly-jinished: Hngravings. 


———}; or, with the plates coloured, | 


7s. 6d. 


Young, The, Lady’s Book. A Ma- 


nual of Hlegant Recreations, Arts, Sciences, 
and Accomplishments; including Geology, 
Mineralogy, Conchology, Botany, Ento- 
mology, Ornithology, Costume, Embroi- 
dery, the Escritoire, Archery, Riding, 


Music (instrumental and vocal), Dancing, 1 


Exercises, Painting, Phetograp! 
Edited by distinguished Professors: Twelve 
Hundred Woodcut Ilustrations, and seve: 
ral fine Engravings ow Steel. 78, 6d, 


; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 9s. 


» Si, &C,_ 


XI. 


Bohn’s Classical Library.. 
5s. per Volume, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Xechylus, Literally Translated into 
English Prose by an Oxonian, 3s. 64. 
, Appendix to, Contuining 
y ‘J 
the New Readings: given in Hermann’s | 
posthumous: Edition of Aschylus, By 
Guorar Burers, M.A. 38. 6d. 
| 
| 


| Antoninus: 


Gxo, Lone, M.A. 38. 6d. ; 
Apuleius, the Golden Ass; Death of 


Ammianus Marcellinus, History of 
Rome from Constantius to. Valens. Trans- 


Cupid end Psyche; and Mrs. 
lated by G, D. Yonax,B.A.. Dble. vol.,'s. 6d. . eae 
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Tighe’s 
Psyche. Frontispiece, 


The Thoughts of the 
Emperor Mareus Anrelius, Translated by 


Socrates; Florida; and Discourse on Magic, 
To which is added a Metrical Version of — 


BOHN S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


Sristophanes’ Comedies. Literally 
Translated, with Notes and Extracts from 
Frere’s and other Metrical Versions, by 
W. J. Hicxm. 2 vols. 

Vol. 1. Acharnians, Knights, Clonds, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birds. - : 

Vol. 2. Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazuse, 
Frogs, Ecclesiazuse, and Plutus, 


Aristotle’s Ethics, Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon BRowngE, late Classical 
Professor of King’s College. 

Politics and Economies. 

Translated by E.. WALrorp, M.A. 


Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, Analysis, Examination 
Questions, and Index, by the Rev. Joun 
H. M‘iisnon, M.A., and Gold Medaltist in 
Metaphysics, T.€.D. 


History of Animals. In Ten 
Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, 
by RicHARD Ceessw=LL, M.A. 


Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises. With Notes, &c. By 0. F. OWEN, M.A. 
2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Rhetoric and Poetics. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Examination Ques- 
tions and Notes, by an Oxonian, 

Athenseus. The Deipnosophists; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Translated 
by C. D. Yonex, B.A. 3 vois. 

Cesar. Complete, with the Alexan- 
drian, Afgican, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
raliy Translated, with Notes. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 
Venus: A Literal Prose Translation. To 
whieh are added Metrical Versions by 
Lams, Geanierr, and others. rontis- 
piece. 

Cicere’s Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonex, B.A. In 4 vols. 

¥Yol. 1. Contains the Orations against 
Verres, &c. Portrait. 

Vol. 2. Catiline, Archias, Agrarian 
Law, Rabirius, Murena, Sylla, &c. 

Vol. 3. Orations for his House, Planciug, 
Sextius, Coelius, Milo, Ligarius, &c. 

Vol. 4. Miscellaneous Orations, and 
Rhetorical Works; with General In- 
dex to the four volumes. 

on the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, # Republic, d&c. 

Translated by ©. D. Yona, B.A., and 

F. BARHAM. 

Academies, De Finibus, and 

Tuseulan Questions, By €. D. Yonex, 

B.A. With Sketch of the Greek Philo- 

sophy. * ! i 

Offices, Old Age, Friendship, 

Scipio’s Dream, Paradoxes, &. Literally 

Translated, by R. Hpmonps. 38. 6d. 


Cicero on Oratory and Orators. By 
J.S. Watson, M.A. 


Demosthenes’ Orations. Translated, 
with Notes, by C. Rann Kennepy. In 5 
volumes. 

Vol. 1. The. Olynthiac, Philippic, and 
other Public Orations. 3s. 6d. 

Yol. 2. On the Crown and on the Em- 
bassy. 

Yol. 2. Against Leptines, Midias, An- 
drotrion, and Aristocrates. 

Yol. 4. Private and other Orations. 

4 Vol. 5. Miscellaneous Orations. 

Dictionary of Latin Quotations. In- 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Collection of 
above 500 Greek Quotetions. With all the 
quantities marked, & English Translations. 

, with Index Verborum. 63. 

Index Verborum only. 1s. 


Diogenes Laertius. Lives. and Opin- 
ions of the Ancient Philosophers. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by C.D. Yonex, 

Epictetus. Translated by GEORGE 
Lone, M.A. (Preparing. 

Euripides. Literaily Translated, 2:vols, 

VoL 1, Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alcestis, Bacche, Heraclids, 
Iphigenia in Aulide, and Iphigenia in 
Tauris. 

Vol. 2. Hercules Furens, Troades, Icn, 
Andromache, Suppliants, Helen, 
Electra, Cyclops, Rhesus. 

Greek Anthology. Literally Trans- 
lated. With Metrical Versions by various 
Authors. 

Greek Romances of Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius. 

Herodotus. A New and Literal 
Translation, by Hunry Cany, M.A., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theoguis 
Literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
Banxs, M.A. : 

Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated. 
by an OXoNIAN, 

Odyssey, Hymns, &e. Lite- 
rally Translated, by 2n O2ONTAN, 

Horsee. Literally Translated, by 
Smarr. Carefully revised by an Oxonran. 
3s. 6d. 

Tustin, Cornelius Nepos, and Entro- 
pius. Literally Translated, with Notes 
and Index, by J.S. Watson, M.A. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius, By L. Evans, M.A. With the 
Metrical Version by Gifford. Frontispiece. 

Livy. A new and Literal Translation, 
By Dr. Srrran and others. In 4 vols. 

Volk. 1. Contains Books 1—8. 

Vel, 2. Books: $—26. 

Vol. 3. Books 27—38. 

Vol. 4. Books 37 to the end; ae Index. 
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Lucan’s Pharsalia, Translated, with | 
Notes, by H. T. Rruzy. 


Lucretius, Literally Translated, with 
Notes, by the Rey. J.S. Watson, M.A. 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Goon. 


Martial’s Epigrams, complete. Lite- 
rally Translated, Hach accompanied by 
one or more Verse Translations selected | 
from tae Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. With a copious Indez. 
Double volume (660 pages). 7s. 6d. 


Ovid’s Works, complete, Literally 
Translated. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1, Fasti, Tristia, Epistles, &c. 
Vol, 2, Metamorphoses, 
Vol. 3. Heroides, Art of Love, &c. 


Pindar, Literally Translated, by Daw- 
son W. TuRNER, and the Metrical Version 
by Aspranam Moors, 


Plato’s Works. Translated by the 
Rev. H. Cary and others. In 6 vols. 

Vol. 1. The Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
Phedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phedrus, 
Thextetus, Huthyphron, Lysis. 

Vol. 2, The Republic, Timmus, & Critias, 

Vol..3. Meno, Euthydemus, The So- 
phist, Statesman, Cratylus, Parme- 
nides, and the Banquet, 

Vol. 4. Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
The Two Alcibiades, and Tea other 
Dialogues. 

Vol. 5. The Laws. 

Vol. 6. The Doubtful Works. 
General Index. 


Dialogues, an Analysis and 

Index to. With References to the Trans- 

re in Bohn’s Classical Library. By Dr. 
AY. 


Plautus’s Comedies, Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by H, T, Riuzy, B.A. 
In 2 vols. 

Pliny’s Natural History. Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by the late Jonny 


Bostoox, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Rinzy, | 
B.A. In 6 vols. 


Propertius, Petronius, and Johannos 
Secundus. Literally Translated, and ac-~ 
companied by Poetical Versions, from | 


With 


| Strabo’s Geography. 


| Suetonius’ 


various sources, 


Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
Literally Translated, with Notes, &&., by 
J.S. Watson, M.A. In 2 vols. — 


Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- - 
culus. With Copious Notes, Biographical 
Notices, and Index, by J. S. WATSON. 


Sophocles, The Oxford Translation 
revised. 


Standard Library Atlas of Classical 
Geography. Twenty-two large colowred 
Maps according to the latest authorities. 
With a complete Index (accentuated), 
giving the latitude and longitude of every 
place named in the Maps. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by W. FALconer, 
M.A., and H, C. Hamrton, Esq. With 
Index, giving the Ancient and Modern 
Names. In 3 vols. 


Lives of the Twelve 
Cesars, and other Works. Thomson’s 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 
FORESTER. 


Tacitus. Literally Translated, with 
Notes. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Annals. 
Vol. 2, The History, Germania, Agri- 
cola, &. With Index. 


Terence and Phedrus. By H. T. 
Riney, B.A. 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 


Tyrteus. By J. Banks, M.A. With the 

Metrical Versions of Chapman. 
Thucydides, Literally Translated by 

Rey. H. Dax. In2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Virgil. Literally Translated by Da- 
oe New Edition, carefully revised. 
Xenophon’s Works, In 3 Vols. 

Vol. 1. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J.S. Wat- 
son, M.A. And a Geographical Com- 
mentary, by W. F. Arnsworrtu, F.S.A., 
F.R.GS., &c. 

Vol. 2. Cyropedia and Hellenics, By 
f S. Watson, M.A., and the Rey. H. 

ALE. 


Vol. 3. The Minor Works. By J, 8. 
Watson, M.A. 


xi. 
Bohn’s Scientific Library. 


5s. per Volume, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Agassiz and Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology. Knlarged by Dr. Waicut, 
Upwards of 400 Engravings. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Complete, with 
Notes, by J. Drvey, M.A. 
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Blair’s Chronological Tables, Revised 
and Enlarged. Comprehending the Chro- 
nology and History of the World, from 
the earliest times, By J. WILLOUGHEF 
Rossx. Double Volume, 108.3 or, half 
bound, 10s. 6d, 


a 


BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Index of Dates. Comprehending the 
principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the earliest to 
the present time, alphabetically arranged. 
By J. W. Rossr. Double volume, 10s ; 
or, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

Bolley’s Manual of Technical Analy- 
sis. A Guide for the Testing of Natural 
and Artificial Substances. By B. H. Patt. 
100 Wood Engravings. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. = 


: Bell onthe Hand. Its Mecha- 
nism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design. Seventh Hdition Revised. 


Kirby on the History, Habits, 
snd Instincts of Animals. Edited, with 
Notes, by T. RrMeR Jones. Numerous 
Engravings, many of which are additional. 
In 2 vols. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of 
Hxternal Nature to the Physical Condition 
of Man. 3s. 6d. 


Whewell’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. 3s. 6d. 


Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man, 6s. 


Prout’s Treatise on Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. @RirFite., 


Buckland’s Geology and 
Mineralogy. 2vols. 15s. 


- Roget’s Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology. Illustrated. In 2 vols, 
6s. each. 


Carpenuter’s (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. A 
Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
instincts, and Uses, of the principal Fami- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, and of the 
chief forms of Fossil Remains. New edition, 
revised to the present time, under arrange- 
ment with the Author, by W. S. DAuas, 
F.LS. Illustrated with many hundred 
jine Wood Engravings. In 2 vols. 6s. each. 


Mechanical Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- 
position. 183 Jilustrations. 
Vegetable Physiology and 
Systematic Botany. A complete Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Plants. New 
Edition, revised, under arrangement with 
the Author, by HE. LAnKestTEeR, M.D., &c. 
Several hundred Illustrations on Wood. 68. 
Animal Physiology. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, and in part 
re-written by the Author. Upwards of 
300 capitas Illustrations. 68. 
Ghevreul on Colour. Containing the 
Principles of Harmony and Contract of 


Colours, and their application to the Art 
Translated from the French by CHARLES 
Marren. Only complete Edition. Severai 
Piates. Or, with an additional series of 
16 Plates in Colours. 7s. 6d. 


Clark’s (Hugh) Introduction te 
Heraldry. With nearly 1000 Illustrations. 
18th Edition. Revised and enlarged by J.B. 
Puiancué, Rouge Croix. Or, with all the 
Illustrations coloured, 15s. 


Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 
By G,. H. Lewes. 


Ennemoser’s History of Magic. 
Translated by Wixtt1am Howirr. With 
an Appendix of the most remarkable and 
best authenticated Stories of Apparitions. 
Dreams, Table-Turning, and Spirit-R: p- 
ping, &. In 2 vols. 

Handbook of Domestic Medicine, Po- 
pularly arranged. By Dr. Henry DAviEs. 
700 pages, With complete Index. 


Handbook of Games. By various 
Amateurs and Professors. Comprisixg 
treatises on all the principal Games of 
chance, skill, and manual dexterity. In 
all, above 40 games (the Whist, Draughts, 
and Billiards being especially comprehen- 
sive). Edited by H. G. Bonn. Jilus- 
trated by numerous Dragrams. 


Hoge’s (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Con- 
taining Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, 
Caloric, Electricity, Voltaism, and Meg- 
netism. New Edition, enlarged. Up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuis, 

Hind’s Introduction te Astronomy, 
With a Vocabulary, containing an Expla- 
nation of all the Terms in present use. 
New Edition, enlarged. Nuwrerius DPn- 
gravings. 3s. 6d, 

Humboldt’s Cosmos; or Sketch of a 
Physical Descriptton of the Universe. 
Translated by E ©. Orré and W. S. 
Daxxas, F.LS.. Fine Portrait. in five 
vols. 33. 6d. each; excepting Vol. V., 5s. 

¥,* In this edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt’s analytical 
Summaries and the passages hitherto sup- 
pressed are included, and new and com- 
prehensive Indices are added, 


Travelsin America. In3 vols. 


Views of Nature; or, Con- 
femplations of the Sublime Phenomena cf 
Creation. Translated by E. C, Orrs and 
H.G. Bonn. A fac-simile letter from the 
Author to the Publisher; translations of 
the quotations, and a complete Index. 


Humphrey’s Coin Collector's Ma- 
nual. A popular Introduction te th« 
Study of Coins. Highly finished Ly grav 
ings. mM 2 vols. 
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Hunt's (Robert) Poetry of Science; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Professor Hurt. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

Index of Dates, See Blaix’s Tables. 


Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. Com- 
pieted to the present state of Knowledge, 
by Dr. GuirvitH. Numerous Woodcuts, 


Knight’s (Chas.) Knowledge is Power. 
A Popular Manual of Political Economy. 


Lectures on Painting. By the Royal 
Academicians. With Introductory Essay, 
and Notes by R. Wonnum, Esq. Portraitis. 


Mantell’s (Dr.) Geological Excur- 
sions through the Isle of Wight and Dor- 
setshire, New Edition, by T. Rupzrr 
Jones, Esq. Numerous beautifully eve- 
cuted Woodeuts, and a Geological dap. 


Medals of Creation; or, 
First Lessons in Geology and the Study 
of Organic Remains; ‘including Geological 
Excursions. New Hdition, revised. Co- 
toured Plates, and several hundred beau- 
tiful Woodcuts. In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 


Petrifactions and their 
Teachings. An Dlustrated Handbook to 
fhe Organic Remains in the British Mu- 
seum. Numerous Engravings. 63. 


Wonders of Geology; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Phe- 
nomena, New Hdition, augmented by T. 
Rurrrt Jonna, ¥.G.8. Coloured Geological 
Map of England, Plates, and nearly 200 
beautiful Woodcuts. In 2-vols., 78, 6d. each. 


Morphy’s Games of Chess. Being 
the Matches and best Games played by 
the American Champion, with Explana- 
tory and Analytical Notes, by J. LowEy- 
THAL. Portrait and Memoir. 

It contains by far the largest collection 
of games played by Mr. Morphy extant in 
anv form, and has received ‘his endorse- 
ment and co-operation. 


Richardson’s Gevlogy, including 
Mineralogy and Paleontology. Revised 
and enlarged, by Dr. T. Waiant, Upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 


| Schouw’s Earth, Plante,and Man; and 


Kobell’s Sketches from the Mineral King- 
dom. Translated by A. Hamergzy, F.B.S. 
Coloured Map of the Geography of Plants. 
Smith’s (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture; or, The Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and Geological Science. 


Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of the 
Principal Painters of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish Schools. 


Staunton’s Chess-player’s Handbook, 


Numerous Diagrams. 


Chess Praxis, A Supplement 
to the Chess-player's Handbook. Con- 
taining all the most imporiant modern 
improvements in the Cpenings, illustrated 
by actual Games; a revised Code of Chess 
Laws; and a Selection of Mr. Morphy’s 
Games in England and France. 6s. 


Chess-player’s Companion. 
Comprising a new Treatise on Odds, Col- 
lection of Match Games, and a Selection 
of Original Problems, 


Chess Tournament of 1851. 
Numerous Illustrations, 


Principles of Chemistry, exemplified 
in a series of simple experiments. Based 
upon the German work of Professor Stock- 
HARDT, and Edited by C. W. Haron, 
Professor of Chemistry at Cross 
HospitaL Upwards of 270 Illustrations. 


Stockhardt’s Agricultural Chemistry; 
or, Chemical Field Lectures, Addressed to 
Farmers. Translated, with Notes, by 
Professor Henrrey, F.R.S. To which is 
added, a Paper on Liquid Manure, by 
J. J. Mecut, £sq. 


Ure’s (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated; with an introductory view of its 
comparative atate in Foreign Countries. 
New Edition, revised and completed to 
the present time, by P.L.Smmronps. One 
humdredand fifty Mustrations. In 2 vols. 

Philosophy of Manufactures ; 

or, An Exposition .of the Factory System 

of Great Britsin. New Ed., continued tothe 
present time, by P. L. Smmonps. 7s. 6d. 


XIII. 


Bohn’s Reference Library. 


The Epigrammatists. Selections from 
the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern Times. With 
Notes, Observations, Ilustrations, and an 
Introduction. By the Rey. Henry Pure 
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Dopp, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged ; containing many new Kpigrams, 
principally of an amusing character. 6s. 


BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


AG he 


Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. 


Manzoni (Alessandro) The Betrothed 
(I promessi Sposi). The only complete 
English translation. With numerous 


Woodcuts, taken 
Editions. 5s. 


chiefly from Foreign, 


Bohn’s Cheap Series. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and John- 
soniana, Including his Tour to the Hebrides, 
Tour in Wales, &c. Edited, with large 
additions and Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Joux Wwsom Croker. The second and 
most complete Cory-ight Edition, re- 
arranged and revised according to the 
suggestions of Lord Macaulay, by the late 
Jonny Weicut, Esq., with further additions 
by Mr. CrokER. Upwards of 50 fine En- 
gravings on Steel. In 5 vols. cloth, 209, 

Carpenter’s (Dr. W. B.) Physiology 
of Temperance and Total Abstinence, 
1g.; on fine paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Dibdin’s Sea Songs (Admiralty Edi- 
tion). Illustrations by Cruikshank. 


2s. 6d. 

Emerson’s Twenty Essays. is. 6d. 
English Characteristics. 1s. 
Orations and Lectures. 1. 


Representative Men, Com- 
plete. 1s. 6d. 

Franklin’s (Benjamin) Genuine Au- 
topiography. From} the Original Manu- 
actipt. By JARED SPARKS. 18. 

Hawthorne’s (Nathaniel) Twice Told 
Tales. First and Second Series, 2 vols. in 
one, 28, 

— Snow Image & other Tales. 1s. 


Scarlet Letter. 1s. 6d. 
House with the Seven Gables. 


A Romance. 138. 6d. 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk, Parts 1, 2, 
and 3. 18. each. : 
Plain Speaker, Parts 1, 2, 
and 3. 1s. 6d, each. 


Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the English 
1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth. 1s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. 1s. 6d. 


Poets. 


Irving’s (Washington) Life of Mo- 
hammed. Portrait. is. 6d. 


Successors of Mohammed. 


1s. 6d. 


Life of Goldsmith, 1s, 6d. 
— — Sketch Book. 1s. 6d, 
— Tales of a Traveller, 1s. 6d. 
— Tour on the Prairies, 1s, 
Conquests of Granada and 


Spain. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 

Life of Columbus. 2 vols. 
1s. 6d. each. 

Companions of Columbus.. 
1s, 6d. 

Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville. 1s. 6. 


Kunickerbocker’s New York, 


is. 6d. 
Tales of the Alhambra, 1s. 6d. 
Conquest of Florida. 1s. 6d. 


Abbotsfordand Newstead. 1s. 


Salmagundi. 1s. 6d, 
Bracebridge Hall, 1s, 6d. 
Astoria. 2s, 


Wolfert’s Roost, and other 
1s.; fine paper, 1s. 6d. 
Life of Washington. Autho- 
rized Edition (uniform with the Works). 
Fine Portrait, dc. 6 parts, with General 
Index. 2s, 6d, each. 

life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Prsrre EK. Irvine. Portrait. 
In 4 parts. 2s, each. 


*,* For Washington Irving’s Collected 
Works, see p. 21. 


Lamb’s (Charles) Essays of Elia. 1s, 
Last Essays of Elia. 1s. 


Eliana, with Biographical 
Skétch,, 1s, ‘ otha 


Tales, 
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